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This Issue in Brief 


Median weekly earnings of $7.40 were found in a recent study by the 
United States Department of Labor of conditions in the shirt industry in 
nine States. Less than $5 per week was made by 22 percent of all the 
workers covered. Of the 18,000 women and girl workers, only 24 
percent earned as much as $10 a week and 35 percent earned less than 
$6 a week. ‘Though the study was made during a period when the 
industry was busier than for many months, much short time was 
found. Sixty percent of 7,207 women for whom time records were 
obtained were in plants whose scheduled hours were 48 but less than 
50 hours per week, yet only 20 percent actually worked that long; 21 
percent were in plants whose full-time week was 50 hours or over but 
only 16 percent were actually working full time. In spite of this the 
low earnings cannot be attributed mainly to part-time employment, 
for the State with the highest median weekly earnings had also the 
largest proportion working short time and the smallest proportion 
working 48 hours and over. Hourly rates were also low, the median 
being 19 cents, while about 7 percent of the women were being paid 
less than 10 cents per hour, over 50 percent received from 10 to 20 
cents, and only 3 percent received as much as 35 cents per hour. 
Women and girls constituted 92 percent of the working force in the 
factories studied (p. 499). 


A total of 18 codes of fair competition had been approved by the Presi- 
dent at the end of August under the provisions of the National Industrial 
recovery Act. ‘These codes were set up in a wide variety of industries; 
the effective date varied from immediate adoption to nearly 3 weeks 
after approval. All codes approved a for the exclusion of 


minors under specified ages from employment, the usual provision 
being for the exclusion of minors under age 16. However, in the 
lumber industry the minimum age for employment is 18 with certain 
exceptions, and in the coat and suit industry no minor under the age of 
18 may be employed in manufacturing while those over 16 years of 
age may be employed in nonmanufacturing. For summaries of the 
labor features of the codes see p. 518. 

The Supreme Court of Washington has held that the legislature of that 
State may legally appropriate money for unemployment relief, when 
necessary for the purpose of suppressing, as the legislature termed it, 
an ‘incipient insurrection,” even though such an appropriation should 
cause the State to exceed its constitutional limitation of indebtedness. 
This case is of interest and importance to all States, as nearly all of 
them have appropriated large sums of money to correct the wide- 
spread distress com unemployment (p. 514). 


Nine years from the time the proposed Federal child labor amendment 
was approved by the Congress of the United States 15 States had officially 
ratified the amendment. During 1933, 9 States were added to the list of 
6 States which had officially approved the amendment prior to this _ 
year. The present status of the proposed amendment is given on 
page 556. 
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vi THIS ISSUE IN BRIEF 


Average hourly earnings of miners and loaders in the bituminous. qj 
industry, based on time at the face, decreased between 1931 and ;.132 
from 59.9 to 39.5 cents, average earnings per day (start) from §. x9 
to $3.18, and average actual earnings in a half-monthly pay period 
from $33.82 to $22.59. Average days worked per half month incre: <ed 
from 7 to 7.1 and average hours at the face from 56.5 to 57.2, w \ile 
for all other occupations in the industry the days worked per },.\{ 
month dropped from 8.3 to 8 and the average hours actually wor\ed 
from 69.8 to 67.1. These and other data from surveys of wages and 
hours of labor in this industry by the Bureau of Labor Statistics are 
given in an article beginning on page 644. 

Hourly earnings in the iron and steel industry in 1933 averaged {8 
cents per hour and $24.98 per full-time week, compared with 66.3 cent 
per hour and $34.58 per full-time week in 1931, as shown in an article 
beginning on page 651 summarizing data obtained in asurvey of waves 
and hours in this industry made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and covering 200 plants, with 53,365 wage earners, in the 10 major 
departments of the industry. Average full-time working hours per 
week averaged 51.5 in 1933 as compared with 52.4 in 1931. 


Union scales of hourly wage rates in May 1933 as compared with 
May 1932 showed 13 increases, 278 decreases, and no change in 394, 
cases, according to information collected by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Full-time working hours between the two dates had in- 
creased in 17 cases and decreased in 67, while in 601 instances there 


had been no change (p. 660). 


The average wage per hour in industry generally was 20.2 percent 
lower in 1932 than in 1929, according to an analysis by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Agricultural employments were not included in this 
computation (p. 632). 
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Labor in the Shirt Industry, 1933 


N JUNE 1933 the United States Department of Labor,' activel 

assisted by the State departments of labor in the States visited, 
made a field survey of the shirt industry,? covering approximately 
20,000 workers in 129 establishments in 9 of the principal shirt-manu- 
facturing States (Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Indiana, and Missouri). Twenty- 
one percent of the shirt factories in these States, constituting 17 per- 
cent of those in the entire industry, were visited. These employed 43 
percent of the wage earners in the shirt industry in these States and 34 
percent of the 58,000 wage earners in the entire industry, according to 
the 1931 Census of Manufactures. 

The survey was undertaken because the reports which came to the 
Department of changing policies in the industry and of great restless- 
ness among the employees made it important for the Department to 
assemble some information for the use of the National Industrial 
Recovery Administration. ‘Time did not permit an intensive study 
of individual factories. Employers and plant managers, workers, 
and union officials were interviewed. Pay rolls and other factory 
records were examined to obtain information as to earnings and hours. 

-Marked changes in the geographical distribution of the industry 
have been taking place in recent years. Measured in terms of the 
number of wage earners, the value added by manufacture, and num- 
ber of establishments, it appears that the shirt industry has been 
growing in Pennsylvania and Connecticut, while it has been declining 
in New York, New Jersey, and Massachusetts.* There has also been 
noted, for a number of years, a movement of the industry away from 
large cities into rural districts. 

Women and girls constituted 92 percent of the wage earners in the 
shirt factories visited. In the Middle West mostly young women— 
many of them married—were employed; some factories had a policy of 
employing none under 18 years of age. In factories located in up- 
State New York and along the Eastern Shore of Maryland, elderly 
women were found in considerable numbers. Information obtained as 


' The following bureaus of the Department cooperated in the survey: Children’s Bureau, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Women’s Bureau, and the Conciliation Service. : 

? The study covered plants in which shirts had comprised 50 percent or more of the output during the 
year. 

3’ Between 1929 and 1931, the latest date for which census information is available, the average number of 
wage earners in the shirt industry in New York and New Jersey decreased 31 and 13 percent, respectively, - 
while the number increased in Pennsylvania 15 percent and in Connecticut 21 percent. New York in 1929 
had 15,000 shirt workers, and in 1931, 10,400; while Pennsylvania had 16,500 in 1929 and 19,000 in 1931. 
(Census of Manufactures, 1929, 1931.) 
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to the number of children under 16 employed and the wages paid 
not conclusive. Time did not permit an investigation to deter: 
the ages of the children. The statements in the work permits or t} \\s. 
made by employers were not verified. The names on the work-pe: jj; 
records could not always be identified with names on the pay » \|\|s 
so that information as to the wages paid the young workers is |\t 
complete. At any rate, 1 percent of all the female workers inc|\). ed 
in the survey were reported by the management to be under 16 y. irs 
of age, whereas, according to the 1930 census, 4 percent of the fei: |e 
laborers and operatives in the industry in the country were under | 6. 
Whether this difference is due to an actual decrease since 1930 in || 
number of children employed or to the inadequacy of the employm: :it- 
certificate records, or to employment of children without certific: (es, 
was not determined. The proportion of children reported in s« ine 
of the States included in the survey, however, was very much hic}ier 
than in others—in Pennsylvania 3 percent, and in Connecticut «nd 
Delaware 4 percent, of the female workers were girls under 16. [1 
some establishments, the number of young workers was very large; in 
1 factory in Pennsylvania 30 percent of the females employed were 
under 16, and in several other plants in that State practically the 
whole working force, according to the management, was under 2) 
years of age; in Connecticut, 1 contractor, who said that he had 
moved from another town in the same State to escape labor troubles, 
declared that 75 percent of his employees were girls fresh from schoo). 

Work was sent into the homes by very few firms visited. In thie 
Troy District in New York home work had been customary but \ xs 
little used at the time of the survey. 


Earnings in the Industry 


as 


THE earnings of each mage earner in the plant during one pay-10ll 


period were copied directly from pay rolls.‘ Information as to actual 
hours worked by each employee during the same period was requested, 
but could be obtained for workers in only 31 plants—about one fourth 
of those visited. 


Hours and Hourly Earnings of Female Wage Earners 


What were reported to be the regular hours of work in the plants 
included in the survey ranged from 40 to 55 per week; the latter was 
reported for a Stervieasl establishment. Over half the plants, ein- 
ploying about 14,000 women, or 77 percent of the total number, 
operated 48 hours or more a week. The majority in New York and 
Massachusetts ran 48 hours; in New Jersey and Connecticut most o/ 
the plants ran 48 to 50 hours; in Pennsylvania schedules in all but 3 
plants were 50 hours or longer. The scheduled hours for the |~5 
establishments reporting were as shown in the following table. 





4 Foremen, forewomen, eevee and instructors, machinists, and clerical and shipping-departim1t 
employees were not included. 
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SCHEDULED HOURS OF WORK IN 128 SHIRT FACTORIES IN 9 STATES 
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Most of the plants visited did not keep records of actual hours 
worked. Even in the two States where the hours-of-labor law re- 
quired that actual hours worked be recorded for each woman worker, 
many employers failed to keep such a record, giving as their excuse 
that most of the women were pieceworkers who came and went 
according to the work to be done. However, the extent to which 
broken time and undertime exist in the shirt industry is indicated 
by a comparison of the regular scheduled hours and the actual hours 
worked by 7,207 women in 31 plants in 7 States, for whom time 
records were obtained. None of the scheduled hours in these plants 
fell below 44 a week, yet 35 percent of the women worked less than 
these hours, and 19 percent worked less than 40 hours. Sixty percent 
were employed in plants whose scheduled hours were 48 but less 
than 50, yet only 20 percent actually worked this amount of time. 
Twenty-one percent of the woman workers were in establishments 
scheduled to work 50 hours a week or over, but the actual hours 
worked came up to this schedule for only 16 percent of the female 
employees. 

A comparison of women’s median weekly earnings in these seven 
States in the light of actual hours worked refutes the hypothesis that 
low earnings in the industry are mainly due to part-time employment. 
(See tables 2 and 7.) New York with the highest median ($8.70) 
had also the largest proportion working short time (28 percent work- 
ing less than 40 hours), and the smallest proportion (11 percent) 
working 48 hours and over. In Pennsylvania, where the median of 
$6 was the lowest of the seven States, 46 percent worked 48 hours 
and over, and 36 percent worked 50 hours or more a week; only 19 
percent worked less than 40 hours a week. In Indiana, where the 
median was also low ($7.10), 51 percent of the female workers worked 
50 hours and over a week. 

Hourly earnings have been computed for the woman workers for 
whom actual hours in the pay-roll period were reported. For all these 
workers median hourly earnings were 19 cents. In New York the 
median earnings were 23 cents an hour; in Massachusetts, 20 cents; 
in New Jersey, 19 cents; in Pennsylvania, 15 cents; and in Connect- 
cut, 17 cents. For Indiana woman shirt workers the median pay- 
ment was 16 cents an hour and in Missouri it was 17 cents an hour. 
If the actual working hours of these women had amounted to 44 a 


‘ No time records were available in any of the establishments visited in either Delaware or Maryland. 
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week, their median weekly earnings would have been $10.10 in Voy 
York, $8.80 in Massachusetts, $8.40 in New Jersey, $6.60 in Pen: sy}. 
vania, $7.50 in Connecticut and Missouri, and $7 in Indiana. ) 

In considering the extent to which these hourly earnings are 
representative of the industry, it is significant that the shirt facts rcs 
keeping time records are likely to be a selected group, in which <p. 
eral conditions, including wages, are above the average level. A © ip. 
parison of actual median earnings in establishments for which }\oy; 
records were obtained with median earnings in all plants in the <ame 
State showed that earnings in those keeping such records were swine. 
what higher. 

About 7 percent of the woman workers for whom hour records \ere 
obtained earned below 10 cents an hour, 31 percent less than 15 cents 
and 57 percent less than 20 cents. The earnings of almost four {i{ths 
fell below 25 cents an hour. In Pennsylvania 50 percent and in (‘on- 
necticut 39 percent earned less than 15 cents an hour, compared to 15 
percent in both New York and Massachusetts. Ninety-one percent in 
Pennsylvania and 88 percent in Connecticut earned less than 25 cents 
an hour; in New York 59 percent received below 25 cents an hour, 
The proportion earning 35 cents and over was small in every State, 
varying from 8 percent in New York to less than half of 1 percent in 
Indiana (tables 3 and 4). 


Weekly Earnings of All Wage Earners 


In order to give a picture of earnings in the shirt industry in all 
the nine States, and to include the workers for whom no hour records 
were available, weekly earnings of all workers, irrespective of the vime 
worked, areshown. Although such a picture is necessarily incomplete 
it has definite value as showing the amount of weekly income that the 
industry afforded its workers during a relatively busy week. The pay- 
roll periods were in each case selected in order to show full-time oper- 
ation, or as near full time as possible, within the 2 months preceding 
the visits. “Actually, most of the shirt factories included in the 
survey were found to have been busier during this period, extending 
from the latter part of April to the early part of June 1933, than for 
many months. 

In each of the nine States included in the survey, weekly earnings 
of shirt workers were extremely low. Twenty-two percent of all 
workers—men, women, and children—earned less than $5 a week: 
50 percent earned jess than $7.40°; 74 percent received less than $10; 
et 95 percent received less than $15. In Maryland 42 percent, in 


Delaware, 43 a and in Pennsylvania, 35 percent of all the 


workers earned less than $5 a week. New York was the only State 
in which as many as 10 percent earned $15 or more (table 5). 


Earnings, by Occupation, for All Wage Earners 


Earnings varied somewhat according to the kind of work performed. 
The occupations of stitching, turning collars and cuffs, and pressing 
are usually performed by women, who also do the trimming, sort ing, 
examining, wrapping in cellophane, and boxing; men and boys work 
chiefly in cutting rooms, stock rooms and shipping departments, ut 
they are occasionally employed as operators and pressers. 


6 All medians have beeri adjusted to the nearest 10 cents. Where the pay-roll period was for mor: thal 
a week, a percentage of the earnings equivalent to 1 week was used. 
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Machine operators, with a median weekly wage of $7.30, were by 
far the most numerous group in the industry, comprising 64 percent 
of al! the wage earners included in the survey; pressers, with a median 
wage of $7.90, constituted 18 percent; workers in miscellaneous occu- 
pations, such as thread clippers, examiners, sorters, and boxers, made 
up 14 percent and their median was the lowest, $6.60. Workers in 
cutting departments were 4 percent of the wage earners. Men work- 
ing as cutters and markers—the most skilled occupations—were well 
paid compared to others in the shirt industry; nevertheless, 48 per- 
cent of all those employed in cutting rooms earned less than $15. 


Weekly Earnings of Female Wage Earners 


Since women and girls constitute so large a proportion of the work- 
ers included in the survey, and since the men work in the better-paid 
' occupations, it is significant to consider women’s earnings separately. 
Half of the 18,378 women earned less than $7.30 in the week for 
which pay rolls were copied. In general the medians for female workers 
were about 10 cents lower than the medians for all workers. The 
highest median earnings ($8.70) were found in New York, and the 
lowest, $5.40, in Delaware (table 7). 

Even more striking than the low medians is the fact that so large 
a proportion of the woman workers is found in the very low-wage 
groups. Fourteen percent of all the women received less than $4 a 
week; 35 percent less than $6 and 77 percent less than $10. The pro- 
portion receiving less than $4 a week varied from 6 percent in Massa- 
chusetts to 29 percent in Maryland; the proportion receiving less than 
$10 varied from 94 percent in Delaware to 64 percent in New York. 
One New York did as many as 5 percent earn $15 or more (tables 
8 and 9). 

Although New York shows both the highest median earnings and 
the largest proportions in the higher wage groups, the earnings dis- 
closed or this survey are lower than they were almost 50 years ago. 
In 1886, when a strike and lockout tied up 10,000 workers in the 
shirt and collar factories of Troy, N.Y., the State board of arbitra- 
tion found that wages of the women and young girls employed ranged 
from $6 to $18 a week, with an average of $10. Even at that time 
the settlement called for wage increases of as high as 25 percent. 

Within each State a striking variation was found, in the present 
survey, in the earnings of female workers in different establishments. 
The widest variation occurred in New York, where one plant had a 
median of $4.20 and another a median of $12.60. In Pennsylvania 
one firm had a median of $2 and another a median of $9.10 (table 10). 


Weekly Earnings of Female Wage Earners in Rural and Urban Shirt Factories 


In general, weekly earnings varied directly with the size of the 
community in which the factories were located. In 7 of the 9 States 
the factory with the lowest median earnings (see table 10) was located 
either in a rural district or in a community with a population of less 
than 10,000. 

In shirt factories in rural communities, that is, towns of less than 
2,500 population and country districts, half of the women earned less 
than $4.30 a week; in those in communities with a population be- 
tween 2,500 and 10,000, the median was slightly higher—$5.60; in 
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towns and cities with a population between 10,000 and 50,000 
median was $7.50; and in cities of 50,000 or more the medi 
$8.20—was almost twice what it was in the rural factories. 

There was a marked similarity in median weekly earnings of 
workers in places with populations of less than 2,500 in all the S;.i¢ 
in which such information was available. In three States (New \ 
Pennsylvania, and Maryland) the medians were identical—s 
Considerable differences, however, were found in median w: 
earnings of shirt workers in the larger towns of these States (table 

While many rural factories were small, some were visited \ 
employed several hundred workers; the automobile has mad 
possible for the rural factory to tap the labor supply of remote fa»), 
and villages. . 

In rural places 43 percent of the woman shirt workers were earning 
less than $4 a week; in communities with populations between 2 ,5()\) 
and 10,000, 25 percent; in cities of the next size, 12 percent; and in 
cities of 50,000 and over, only 9 percent. 

Those earning $10 and over were 2 percent of the total in rural 
factories, 22 percent in factories located in towns with populations of 
10,000 to 50,000, and 31 percent in the largest cities (50,000 and over, 

In the rural factories only 70 out of 1,254 women earned as miuich 
as $8 and not one earned as much as $15 (tables 12 and 13). 


Weekly Earnings in Contracting and Manufacturing Establishments 


Weekly earnings of female shirt workers were found to be higher 


in manufacturing than in contracting establishments. Half the 
female workers in all contract establishments combined earned |ess 
than $6.40 a week. In all manufacturing establishments combined 
the median for woman and girl workers was $7.60. Thirteen firms 
in four States did both contracting and direct manufacturing, ani 
the median for these establishments was $7.40. In each State in 
which both types of manufacture were found ’ median weekly earnings 
were higher in the manufacturing establishments, the difference viry- 
ing from 40 cents in New Jersey to more than a dollar in several 
States (table 14). 


Competitive Conditions in the Shirt Industry 


Tue marked variations in earnings between establishments and tlic 
prevalence of extremely low earnings are indicative of the competitive 
character of the shirt industry, which has indeed played havoc with 
standards, prices, and business stability. The majority of the firms 
visited had suffered from reduced business, only a few in each Siite 
claiming to have been continuously busy during the past yur. 
Many plants, both contracting and manufacturing, both large :1( 
small, had been forced to curtail operations either by closing enti:|y 
for several weeks, or months, or by running only 2 or 3 days a week. 
In every State some plants were found to have changed from })'0- 
ducing shirts, or att shirts, to other types of clothing—boys’ |)" 
suits, men’s wash suits, pajamas, and even dresses. Because of (/i 
similarity and simplicity of operations these shifts to related line~ 0! 
cotton wearing apparel are common, and are regularly used by s: 11 


7 No contractors were visited in Massachusetts or Missouri. 
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manufacturers to reduce seasonal fluctuations. Some work-shirt 
plants had started to make work pants or lumber jackets. In order 
to keep their customers supplied with a complete line of work cloth- 
ing. certain of these plants were buying or contracting for work shirts 
from other plants having a lower production cost. One firm in Mis- 
souri reported that it could buy work shirts from a firm in Mississippi 
for $1 a dozen less than it could make them, and that consequently 
it had discontinued the manufacture of this line. Another firm, in 
Indiana, was buying work shirts from a factory in Georgia which 
could manufacture them at a cost of 60 cents a dozen less than the 
Indiana production cost. Competition from prisons, reformatories, 
and other institutions, especially in the work-shirt branch of the indus- 
try, was also reported. Complaints against prison competition were 
heard in Maryland, Indiana, Missouri, and New York, An Eastern 
manufacturer dealing in work shirts remarked, “Prison competition 
is worse in hard times because the prison factories don’t feel the depres- 
sion; they can go right on producing and push the little fellow out 
altogether. ”” 

As was to be expected, in the regions where earnings were relatively 
high complaints concerning unfair competition were numerous. Vari- 
ations found between States, and between city and rural districts, 
indicate the validity of these charges. Earnings in rural districts 
were found to average about half of the earnings in large cities. 
Earnings in Pennsylvania and Connecticut, where the industry is 
srowing, were found to be considerably lower than in New York State, 
where employment in the industry is declining. Median weekly 
earnings of women in Pennsylvania were $6 and in Connecticut $7.70, 
compared to $8.70 in New York. Median hourly earnings were 15 
cents and 17 cents, respectively, in the first two States, and 23 cents 
in New York. 

In Pennsylvania, the State against which the majority of complaints 
were directed, conditions were by no means satisfactory.. Here, too, 
employers were bending every effort to meet the cut-throat competi- 
tion that existed within the State as well as with outside concerns. 
Some firms had changed their type of product in the hope of finding 
better markets. One shirt manufacturer had shifted to dresses, but 
owing to inexperience had lost money and was returning to shirts at 
the tume of the survey. Even managers and partners in some cases 
reported their own salaries as low as $10 and $15 a week. Workers 
in many plants had agreed to one wage cut after another rather than 
have the plants close down. 

In the spring of 1933, however, after 3 years of accepting successive 
wage cuts In order to preserve at least some employment, a new temper 
appeared among the shirt workers, and a large number of strikes 
developed in the shirt factories of several Eastern States—Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. Some of these 
were the result of a unionization campaign by the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, others were apparently spontaneous uprisings 
against intolerable wage conditions. A large number of these strikes 
were settled, some of them after intervention by commissioners of 
conciliation of the United States Department of Labor. The terms 
usually included union recognition and wage increases of 5 to 10 per- - 
cent. Many other shirt factories in these States and in other parts of 
the country reported similar increases at about this time. 
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The employers, on their side, were in most cases eager to see Fed a] 
regulation set up under the National Industrial Recovery Ac: 
stabilize conditions and put an end to disastrous competitive practi 


TABLE 1.—_NUMBER OF FEMALE WAGE EARNERS EMPLOYEDIN 31SHIRT FACTO 
REPORTING SCHEDULED WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK IN 7 STATES 








Female wage earners having scheduled weekly h: 
work of !— 





| 
44 and under 48} 48 and under 50; 50 or more 





Per- | Num-| Per- | Num-/| Per- 
cent ber 











Massachusetts s 579 
Connecticut 665 

; : : 2, 392 
. t . 526 
Pennsylvania_--__- a ETS SE 
SE io cdcnenns cusecuds / : 34 
i Ie RES RE ‘ : 345 


Total, 7 States 4, 541 | 60 | 1, 591 | 




















1 No factory reported having under 44 schedule hours. 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF FEMALE WAGE EARNERS EMPLOYED IN 31 SHIRT FACTOR 
REPORTING ACTUAL WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK IN 7 STATES 








Female wage earners having actual weekly hours of work of— 





| 
Under 40 40 and 44 and 48 and 50 and 


under 44 | under 48 | under 50 over 
Hours|,. 


not re-| "ne 
ported; *’'™ 





Num-} Per-|Num-} Per-|Num-| Per-|Num- Per- 
cent} ber |cent} ber jcent| ber cent 





Massachusetts__-_--___- 28 78} 13 25 | 203 () 
Connecticut 13 13 38 | 256 6 

28 | 464] 22 38 | 242 (1) 
New Jersey 9 46 i) K 7| 337 ll 
Pennsylvania 19 88 | 17 19 53 36 2 

11 190 11 22 103 : 51 : 
19 17 35 247 e. 





30 | 











Total, 7 States__. 19 16 29 |1, 441 | 16 | 7,207 | 422 








| 



































1 Less than 1 percent. 


TABLE 3.—MEDIAN HOURLY EARNINGS OF FEMALE WAGE EARNERS AND NUMBER 
RECEIVING SPECIFIED AMOUNTS PER HOUR IN 31 SHIRT FACTORIESIN7STATES 








Female wage earners receiving specified amounts per hour 





Under 5 |5and under | 10 and under} 15 and under | 20 and une 
cents 10 cents 15 cents 20 cents 25 cents 





; 


Num-| Per- Per- | Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- | Num- 
ber | cent cent cent | ber | cent | ber 





221 
265 
423 
143 
132 
494 
231 


1, 747 1, 909 








& |) SSRyses 


1, 490 






































! Hourly earnings for each worker were obtained by dividing the total amount received for the pay pe! 
by the actual number of hours worked. 
2 Less than 1 percent. 
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.sLE 3.—-MEDIAN HOURLY EARNINGS OF FEMALE WAGE EARNERS AND NUMBER 
i: ECEIVING SPECIFIED AMOUNTS PER HOUR IN 31 SHIRT FACTORIES IN 7 
rATES—Continued 








Female wage earners receiving specified amounts per hour ! 





| 
25 and under | 30 and under 35 cents and 
30 cents 35 cents over 
Total 
report- 
Per- | Num-j;| Per- | Num- ed 
cent ber cent ber 





— 








Massachusetts 11 35 
Connecticut 8 28 
New York 37 22 239 
New Jersey 14 22 
Pennsylvania 6 13 
Indi: ‘ 9 43 
Missouri { 10 18 


13 602 
8 851 
167 2, 115 
12 525 
5 523 

5 1, 733 
15 858 





a wNnwnwnrtRK WOO 


Total, 7 States___..___- § 13 398 











225 7, 207 























1 Hourly earnings for each worker were ubtained by dividing the total amount received for the pay period 
by the actual number of hours worked. 
? Less than 1 percent. 


TanLeE 4.—PERCENT OF FEMALE WAGE EARNERS RECEIVING UNDER SPECIFIED 
AMOUNTS PER HOUR IN 31 SHIRT FACTORIES IN 7 STATES 








Percent of female wage earners receiving hourly earnings of |— 





Under | Under | Under | Under | Under | Under | Under 35 cents 


5 cents |10 cents |15 cents |20 cents |25 cents |30 cents |35 cents + ead 





Massachusetts - _ - (2) 
Connecticut ‘ 
New York_---..- wahasthvessus ameenes escapees 


15 98 
39 99 
15 92 
27 98 
Pennsylvania 99 
Indiana 00 
Missouri 98 


50 
45 1 
37 


eo 
-1 CN fw onse 





Total, 7 States (?) 





31 97 


























! Hourly earnings for each worker were obtained by dividing the total amount received for the pay 
period by the number of hours worked. 
2 Less than 1 percent. 


TaBLE 5.—-MEDIAN WEEKLY EARNINGS OF ALL WAGE EARNERS AND NUMBERAND 


—— oO CLASSIFIED AMOUNTS PER WEEK IN 129 SHIRT FACTORIES 
IN9STATES 








Wage earners whose weekly earnings were— 





Under $5 $5 —e oe oe $15 and over 








Num-| Per- Per- Num- 
ber cent ber 








99 34 
130 
759 590 
362 448 114 
1, 129 
272 
676 
426 
386 








al ewn NOOO 



































1Less than 1 percent. 
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TABLE 6.—MEDIAN WEEKLY EARNINGS OF ALL WAGE EARNERSIN SPECIFIED 0 
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PATIONS IN 129 SHIRT FACTORIES IN 9 STATES 








State 


Machine 
operators 


Miscella- 
neous 0c- 
cupations ! 





U. 





TAB 
W 


9 















































EE SR a oy a ee $8. 60 $6. 30 
Connecticut... .......- FS Pe Seon oe er. ute ys 8. 00 8. 40 6. 20 
EE GORE Sits ¥ Tae Sere ke Re! 8. 80 9.10 8. 30 
lial gles seo iarighoshsia aM ansh oie dtatacaataigtier tatiana 8. 10 8. 60 5. 90 
TEL tek ae ee UR cries SPM Ss EET 6. 20 6. 30 4.70 
I i ao inn th adherens cide at peeiendiedmaastbines 5. 40 5. 80 5. 40 
SE nee es ee Bee een oe PE EE 5.10 8. 20 5. 80 
- St ee eS a eT eR 7. 20 9. 40 6. 10 
RS Bees ae eae a SE AE PPR ele 6. 30 6. 60 7. 20 
Total, 9 States__-_- 7. 30 7. 90 6. 60 
1 Thread clippers, examiners, sorters, boxers, floor girls, etc. 
2 Including cutting department which is composed chiefly of men; for all States combined it inc) :::Jes 
796 workers, of whom 52 percent earned $15 or more per week. * 
TABLE 7.—NUMBER OF FEMALE WAGE EARNERS AND MEDIAN WEEKLY EARNI\ 
IN 129 SHIRT FACTORIES IN 9 STATES 
Number : 
of female Median 
wage weekly 
earners | &@rnings 
St CELA AROEE IA ER 
| ERR Seat: waar ae panes a 
7S IRS eG MR PR , 
3 PEE SRS § e.g SS . 
ee, WR es ; 
| 
TABLE 8.—PERCENT OF FEMALE WAGE EARNERS RECEIVING CLASSIFIED WEEKLY : 
EARNINGS IN 129 SHIRT FACTORIES IN 9 STATES ’ 








Percent of female wage earners receiving classified weekly earnings i 





Weekly earnings Massa-| Con- 


chu- | necti- 
setts cut 


Penn- 
sylva- 
nia 


New 
Jersey 


New Dela- | Mary-} Indi- 


ware | land | ana 


Mis- 
souri 





1 3 2 

5 6 4 

iL aiieiac- wera ctowe & 17 19 19 

Se ae eae 28 26 23 

ad acta. a 24 20 21 

$10 and under $12____..._.-.__- 16 13 14 

$12 and under $15__....._.__-_- 7 9 9 
AS SE 4 4 


PRPS Remeet > d 100 100 100 





moore SB 





100 
































TABLE 9.—PERCENT OF FEMALE WAGE EARNERS RECEIVING UNDER SPECIFI!:! 
AMOUNTS PER WEEK IN 129 SHIRT FACTORIES IN 9 STATES 








Percent of female wage earners receiving under specified amounts 
per week in— 





Weekly earnings Mas-| Con- | yoy | New | Penn- 


sachu-| necti- Jer- | syl- 
setts | cut York sey | vania 


Dela- | Mary-| Indi- 
ware | land | ana 


Mis- 
souri 





2 
8 
21 


RNIN <4 ccisndiniesiond ablediarieniniie 
FS a eRe 


aSSPERBow 


42 
64 
81 
94 

5 


























SRELERO 
-SESS358. 
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10.—MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM MEDIAN WEEKLY EARNINGS OF FEMALE 
+E EARNERS IN SHIRT FACTORIES HAVING 50 OR MORE EMPLOYEES, IN 


ATES 





Median weekly earn- 
ings in factory 





Minimum 


Maximum 





Massachusetts 
Connecticut 


Pennsylvania 
Delaware 





NES Scien occtmwnhnscasines 


SPNSNRLON 
S2S3Ssuss 














$9. 50 
12. 00 
12. 60 
10. 








Taste 11.—NUMBER OF FEMALE WAGE EARNERS AND MEDIAN WEEKLY EARN- 
INGS IN 129 SHIRT FACTORIES IN COMMUNITIES WITH SPECIFIED POPULATION, 


IN 9STATES 








Female wage earners in communities with a population of — 





Under 2,500 


2,500 and un- 
der 10,000 


10,000 and un- 
der 50,000 


50,000 or more 





Median 
Num- | w 
ber 


Median 
weekly 
earn- 
ings 





Mamie finn a bdbedewdaden toe 
Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania -------- 

Delaware . 
Mar VER tied Sichcche one be oc ieelusss 
IQR tected oad i. Sewn 2 
Missouri 


TOR ONOOE Su 5 Since mn cadse 














2, 743 














@| perma nS 8 
m| SSS2SeSE8 








TABLE 


12.—NUMBER AND PERCENT OF FEMALE WAGE EARNERS RECEIVING 


CLASSIFIED WEEKLY EARNINGS IN 129SHIRT FACTORIES IN COMMUNITIES WITH 
SPECIFIED POPULATION, IN 9 STATES 








Weekly earnings 


Female wage earners in communities with a population of— 





Under 2,500 


2,500 and under 
10,000 


10,000 and un- 
der 50,000 


50,000 or more 





Per- 





Under $2 

$2 and under $4 

$4 and under $6 

$6 and under $8 

$8 and under $10_____ : 
$10 and under $15 

$15 or more 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 








189 
491 
863 
705 
344 
147 

4 


145 


3 
9 
19 
26 
21 
20 
2 


2 
7 
16 
23 
21 
27 
4 














100 











100 








' Less than 1 percent. 
6687°—33——-2 
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TABLE 13.—PERCENT OF FEMALE WAGE EARNERS RECEIVING UNDER SPEC [ED 
AMOUNTS PER WEEK IN 129 SHIRT FACTORIES IN COMMUNITIES WITH A x EC] 
FIED POPULATION, IN 9 STATES ne 








Percent of female wage earners in commu). | jo 
with a population of— 





2,500 and | 10,000 and 
under under 
10,009 50,000 


Weekly earnings 








7 neta ee TSAI IR Oat aE, 
$15 and over 

















| Less than 1 percent. 


TABLE 14.—NUMBER OF FEMALE WAGE EARNERS AND MEDIAN WEEKLY EARNINGs 
IN 129 SHIRT FACTORIES OF SPECIFJED TYPES, IN 9 STATES 








Combined ma iC. 
turing and contract. 
ing establishments 


Manufacturing estab- | Contracting establish- 
lishments ments 





Female wage Female wage Female wage 
earners earners earne! 








| 
| Median | Median 
weekly Num-| weekly 
earn- earn- 





p ERC. ere ee 788 

978 
3, 979 

497 
RES Sane ETRE Ea 1, 272 
Delaware , 544 
a Se ee 818 
1, 751 
1, 299 











> mI GV gO. 90 90NI 
SBSSSRVESE 























1 Not shown because number of female wage earners was less than 50. 





EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS AND UNEM- 
PLOYMENT RELIEF 





Regulations Governing Federal Grants to Self-Help 
Organizations 


HE Federal Emergency Relief Act authorizes the Administrator 
Tot the act “‘to make grants to aid in assisting cooperative and self- 
help associations for the barter of goods and services.” 

To aid in making such grants, applications for which have already 
been received from self-help groups in various parts of the United 
States, the Administrator has drawn up a questionnaire, to be filled 
in by the applicant group, and a set of regulations as follows: ' 


Questionnaire to be Answered by a for Self-Help and Barter-Exchange 
unds 


1. How much money is needed? 
2. How to be paid—installment or lump sum? 
3. What is money to be used for? 
(Give - full and detailed information as possible on each project separately for which Federal aid 
asked.) 
4. Give sworn statement of assets and liabilities as of July 1, 1933, or as near 
that date as possible. 
5. Administrative personnel? 


(List names, addresses, past experience and business connections of principal officers.) 


6. How long organized? 
7. How many active members? 
8. How many actually sustained in system who otherwise would be on relief? 


(Submit names and addresses of same for independent check-up.) 


9. In what amount have relief costs been reduced? 
10. In what amount can relief costs be reduced within the next 6 months? 
. What commodities are produced? 
. How is shelter handled ; 
. Is scrip used? If so, submit samples of the scrip. 
. What is behind the scrip? 
. When was scrip first issued? 
. Has it depreciated? How much? 

17. Has unit traded with other units? If so, state value, kind and quantity of 
goods exchanged with other units. 

18. How far apart are various other units traded with? 

19. To what extent is community behind movement? Are merchants favor- 
able or otherwise? Is organized labor favorable or otherwise? Does the State 
county or other local relief organization cooperate with you? To what extent? 

20. Give dollar volume of business transacted for each month since starting. 

21. To what extent would this appropriation make the system self-sustaining? 

(Name of organization) 

(Name and title of officer) 


' Both questionnaire and regulations have since been revised in minor points, but the changes were 
received too late for revision in this issue. The revised forms will be carried in the October 1933 issue of the 
Labor Review. 
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The regulations drawn up by the Federal Emergency Relief Adm: 
tration governing the grant of Federal funds to self-help associat 
are as follows: 

Regulations 


1. All applications must be made through the State relief administration 
receive the approval of that administration before they will be considered }: 
Federal administration. 

2. The questionnaire (F.E.R.A. Form No. 12) should be filled out by 
applicant as completely as possible. 

3. The State relief administration before giving its approval should check 
answers as to accuracy. 

4. The State relief administration is not expected to take the full responsi! 
for the success of any barter and self-help experiment; but the Federal adi: i 
tration would expect the State administration to assume responsibility for tw. « 
the factors most essential to the success of a barter unit, namely, the qualit, « 
the administrative personnel, its integrity, and its ability; and the sympathy 
cooperation of the community in which the unit wishes to operate. These i\ 
factors can best be judged by the State authorities. It is almost impossiblc { 
the Federal administration to make a fair judgment of them. 

As to the other answers to the questionnaire the Federal administration { «1s 
that the State administration will have performed its duty and discharge: its 
responsibility with the check-up of accuracy. The responsibility of the final 
judgment as to whether the appropriation should be made will rest with the 
Federal administration. 

It is to be definitely understood that expenditures on any of these units are to 
be considered as experimental ones, and until such units prove that they either 
have actually reduced the relief expense, and at the same time given adeq te 
relief, or prevented a rise in the relief expense they shall be considered in t\iis 
experimental light. 

Upon the approval by the State relief administration and the request by it fur 
funds to establish the barter unit and after approval by the Federal Rclicf 
Administration funds will be forwarded to the State relief administration w) ict: 
will be over and above the regular relief appropriation. These funds sha!! |) 
earmarked for the specific purpose of establishing the barter unit. 

The State relief administration is advised to keep in as close touch as possi!)|c 
with any unit that is set up under its recommendation. It should require rej rts 
from the unit from time to time on expenditures of funds and on the progress 
being made. These reports should be on file with both the State administrati:) 
and the Federal administration. It is suggested that one of the members of t!ic 
State administration should give such time to the development of this project i: 
either a supervisory or advisory capacity as the State administration deciis 
necessary. 

If any State relief administration wishes to make an experiment of its ow 
without using an already existing barter unit such application will, of course, | 
given immediate consideration upon the filing of the plan of organization wit! 
this office. Any help that this office can give in an advisory or temporary su)}'- 
visory capacity for any unit will also be furnished. 


( 


f 
f 
) 
r 


( 
) 


In a memorandum dated August 10, 1933, these regulations were 
further interpreted as follows: 


The Federal Emergency Relief Administration does not wish to establish :\c 
tailed rules or conditions under which grants shall be made to cooperatives ::'\(! 
self-help organizations. It prefers to trust to the judgment of the State em.«r- 
gency relief administration and under ordinary circumstances will not feel |\\s- 
tified in going back of the recommendations of the State administration. A- 4 
matter of clarification of our present views, it seems useful to make the follow: 
statement concerning these grants. | 

Field of utilization of Federal grants——Any grant made to a cooperative sho!!! 
be for those of its activities that are supplemental to the ordinary means ©! 
support of its members. It is expected that a substantial proportion of the m: 
bers shall be persons theretofore on relief, eligible to relief, or prospecti\: |) 
eligible if it were not for their membership in the cooperative. 

unds resultant from Federal grants should not be used for the bulk purc!:-« 
of commodities for distribution to members in the discharge of relief operatic > 
In any case where it seems desirable to the local relief agency that the coo}, '- 
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ative shall make bulk purchase for the direct relief of its members, local, or 
joc: | and State funds must, in general, be used for this purpose and funds from 
deral grant can only be included by special arrangement. Such exceptions 

. be well justified, both by the local agency and the State administration. 

\ further exception will occasionally occur where bulk purchase of commodities 
ma\ serve a useful purpose in the exchange for other commodities needed by the 
mepibership of the organization. This exception must also be well justified. 
No blanket statement of policy can be made covering these exceptions. Each 
one Will be considered on its merits and such conditions established surrounding 
it as seem necessary. 

In general, funds granted from the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
for cooperatives should be used for working capital for the purchase of mobile or 
short-lived equipment, for gasoline, canning equipment, cans, and any other of 
the items commonly included in the working capital of such an enterprise. This 
is not intended to be a rigorous statement of limitations, but should serve as an 
indication of the way Federal moneys should be spent. No Federal funds should 
be invested in permanent plant or land, although Federal funds may be used for 
advantageous leaseholds for temporary use. 

To sum up: If we classify the property of a cooperative as (1) consumable 
goods, (2) working or circulating capital and (3) long-term investment, Federal 
funds should be used only for (2) working capital. 

Relation to relief cost.—As a condition of Federal grant, the cooperative must 

give evidence of its ability to reduce the relief cost of the community and should 
indicate its expectation of the degree of such reductions if the grant is given. 
In ease of requests for further grants, it should present evidence covering the de- 
gree to which that expectation is met. 
' Management.—The cooperative must indicate that it has adequate accounting 
facilities and set-up, should agree to furnish to the State emergency relief 
administration such reports as are necessary to evidence its proper use of 
the Federal grant. In event of change of management after the grant is made, 
immediate information should be given to the State emergency relief adminis- 
tration covering such changes, together with a statement of experience and qualifi- 
cation of any person elected or appointed. Whenever possible, it would be well 
for the governing body of the cooperative to discuss the proposed changes in 
managerial personnel with a representative of the State emergency relief admin- 
istration in advance of such a change. 

No part of a Federal grant shall be used as a cash payment of salaries to manag- 
ing personnel. This should not serve as a barrier to the payment of such salaries 
from local or privately raised funds. In grants below ten thousand dollars, funds 
to the extent of 2 percent of any Federal grant, may, if necessary, be used for 
professional accounting services. In grants above that amount, proportionately 
smaller limits shall be set. 

Labor and business policy—The cooperative must undertake to exercise ex- 
treme care that its operation shall not in any way reduce the wage of labor in the 
community in which it operates. It must agree to pay its members at least 30 
cents per hour in scrip, book-credit or kind, while the beneficiary of Federal funds. 

It is the general intention that no goods produced by the cooperative under 
Federal grant shall find their way into the open market. No hard and fast rule 
can be drawn on this point because it sometimes happens that the goods exchanged 
by a cooperative for other goods that it needs, will after two or three such ex- 
changes, be sold for cash. It is the intention that this cash sale, even when 
effected indirectly, shall be kept ata minimum. This general rule, however, does 
not constitute a barrier to the sale of pees by cooperatives to local or private 
relief agencies. Such agencies should pay the cooperative the same price that 
they would pay in the open market, and may pay in cash or in kind; e.g., it fre- 
quently happens that clothing may be used in payments for cloth. 

he cooperative, at the time of filing its application for funds, will have pre- 
sented its major projects. It should periodically file with the State administra- 
tion any new projects which it plans to prosecute. These should be filed suffi- 
ciently far in advance so that the State administration may advise the cooperative 
if the proposed project does not come under the conditions of the Federal grant. 
In such eases, a discussion should be held between the State administration and 
the cooperative so that differences can be resolved. 

Application for funds.— Application for Federal grant is made by filing with the 
State emergency relief administration or its appointed agencies or local committees ~ 
as the State emergency relief administration may direct, answers to the ques- 
tionnaire. (Form No. 12, Federal Emergency ief Administration.) These 


a | 
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should be filed in duplicate so that one copy may be held in file by the § 


commission and one copy forwarded to Washington with the formal applicati: \ 0 
the Governor of the State. 


ite 








Right of Legislature to Appropriate Money for Unemployment 
Relief 


HE Legislature of Washington, by an act passed at its 11:33 

session, authorized that State to exceed its constitutional |\)\\\- 
tation of indebtedness so as to provide funds to suppress, as ile 
legislature indicated, an incipient insurrection arising out of wicde- 
spread distress and unemployment. The Supreme Court of W.:ish- 
ington, in a 5 to 3 decision, upheld the power of the legislatur: in 
authorizing the State to issue a sale of bonds in the sum of $10,000 ,(W( 
to carry out the purposes and provisions contained in the relief act 
(State v. Martin, 23 Pac. (2d) 1). 

By the provisions of chapter 8, Acts of 1933, a relief act was passe: 
which had for its purpose the relief of the people of the State fron 
hardships and suffering caused by unemployment, and in addition, 
created an emergency relief administration. At a later date the 
Legislature of Washington enacted chapter 65, which is referred to 
as the Bond Act, which authorized the State finance committee to 
issue general obligation bonds of the State in the sum of $10,000,(00. 
The attorney general of the State commenced an action in the superior 
court of Thurston County permanently to enjoin the committee 
from enforcing the provisions of the Bond Act. The constitution- 
ality of the act was challenged and it was alleged that various sections 
of the State constitution were violated and in addition that many of 
the provisions of the act were in conflict with other existing laws. 
In the State of Washington the constitutional debt limit is fixed 
at $400,000, with the exception that the State may also contract 
debt to repel invasion, suppress insurrection, etc. 

The Bond Act enumerates a number of reasons for the enactment 
of such a law: 
















































































Discontent, social unrest, and incipient insurrection exist. Acts of eesurree ¢- 
tion are occurring. * * * A critical emergency calling for constructi\ 
action is presented; otherwise catastrophe impends. * * * It is imper: ati 
that existing unemploy ment and distress be in some measure allayed. * ” 
This obligation is upon the State. Legislation is essential for its fulfillment. 


The Supreme Court of Washington in the majority opinion writtc 
by Mr. Justice Holcomb refused to go behind - Legiala tive declara- 
tion stating that the purpose of the legislature was to prevent i)- 
surrection by civilized methods rather than by violence and blood- 
shed. The court referred to several cases in which it was shown 
that measures had been undertaken before to suppress insurrectio! 
by ordering State forces to localities to prevent destruction of |i'c 
and property. 

The court, in the case of Chapin v. Ferry (28 Pac. 754) said that 
‘‘in these cases prevention is to be desired, not cure.” It was point: “( 
out that disorders which constitute “incipient insurrection” we 
declared by the legislature to be existing in the State at the tine 
the legislation was enacted. ‘‘It would seem to any rational mind © 
the court said, ‘‘that it is far better to cure insurrection or incipie!' 
insurrection by promoting prosperity than by the use of bullets.” 
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The court was of the opinion that it was not in the mind of the 
makers of the State constitution ‘that there must be actual armed 
insurrection with bloodshed, before taking steps and providing means 
by which to suppress it.”” In 1932 the Supreme Court of Washington 
had occasion to take notice of the economic and financial conditions 
then existing, in the case of Rummens v. Evans (13 Pac. (2d) 26). 
The court also pointed out that it had always held to the rule that the 
facts declared by a legislature constituting an emergency are con- 
clusive, “‘unless, giving effect to every presumption in its favor, the 
court ean say that such legislative declaration, on its face, is obvi- 
ously false and a palpable attempt at dissimulation.”’ (Cases 
cited.) 

It was also shown that it has been well settled that the court will 

enter upon no inquiry as to the facts in determining the truth or 
falsity of a legislative declaration of a fact. The province of the 
court is to consider the question from what appears upon the face of 
the act, assisted by its own judicial knowledge. 
» Reference was made to the constitution of California, which con- 
tains a limitation of State indebtedness similar to the Washington 
provision. The California indebtedness is limited to $300,000 in 
general, except in case of war, to repel invasion, or to suppress 
insurrection. 

A case decided by the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania (Schnader v. 
Liveright, 161 Atl. 697) was cited by the court in rendering its opinion. 
The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in this case said: 

The greatest menace to the well-being and safety of the State is for it to have 
hundreds of thousands of its able-bodied and willing citizens suffering with their 
families, from hunger and lack of clothing and shelter because work is unob- 
tainable. An appropriation from a public treasury to relieve this suffering is no 


more a ‘‘charitable’’ appropriation than an appropriation made to suppress an 
uprising, repel an invasion, or to combat a pestilence. 


In conclusion, the court said that it remained to be seen whether 
or not the legislation would accomplish the intended purpose. The 
wisdom and expedience of the legislation was not of their concern and 
it was not for the court to say that the facts found by the legislature 
were false. The court therefore concluded that the law as enacted 
violated none of the limitations and restrictions set out in the petition. 

Three of the justices of the Supreme Court of Washington dissented 
on the ground that the constitution in authorizing the legislature to 
incur indebtedness in excess of $400,000 to suppress insurrection, etc., 
did not contemplate the relief of the distresebd In a written opinion, 
by Mr. Justice Tolman, it was said that while the purpose and intent 
to relieve the distress of the people was a most worthy one, only as a 
last resort, however, could the constitution be destroyed to serve 
humanitarian purposes. He pointed out that there was ample wealth 
now within the State to relieve every worthy distressed person. The 
State by its power of taxation had an almost unlimited power and 
until the State had consumed the wealth within its borders, the 
judge was of the opinion that the court had no right to set aside a 
plain constitutional mandate and “pass the results of our own lack 
of foresight on to our children and our children’s children.” The 
dissenting opinion declared that the meaning of the word ‘‘suppress”’ 
at the time the constitution of the State of Washington was adopted, - 
and now is ‘‘to crush, to put down by force” and the force of the word 
cannot be changed or softened by any ‘‘amount of sophistry.” 
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Final Report of English Unemployment Grants Committe 


HE Unemployment Grants Committee was appointed in | )o. 
cember 1920, ‘for the purpose of assisting local authorities jy 
the United Kingdom i in carrying out approved schemes of useful w. 
other than work on roads and on housing schemes”’, and gave s) ¢h 
aid, more or less extensively according to the policy of the successive 
vovernments in power, for something over a decade. In 1931 it \ xs 
decided, as a measure of economy, to limit  aghle of schemes {or 
grants to those on which work could be actively commenced by | \\e 
end of October, and this time limit was styinad ard extended to ‘|e 
end of January 1932. A final report of the committee, receni|y 
issued, reviews its work, and summarizes the changes in its polic y 
During the years 1921 to 1925 there was no important change of policy affecting 
the committee, grants being given freely toward the cost of suitable schemes | pro- 
vided by local authorities in areas where unemployment was severe. From 
December 1925 to November 1928, the qualifying conditions were made 0 
stringent that few schemes were submitted, and of these the great majority eo iild 
not be approved. From November 1928, the scheme was opened, on special teriis, 
to local authorities willing to employ men from the depressed areas; certain 
relaxations of the conditions were made in July 1929, and in July 1930, grants 
were made available to all local authorities on uniform terms and under uniform 
conditions. In September 1931, grants were offered on a much reduced scale up 
to the end of January 1932, after which no further schemes were approved. 


Kind and Cost of Schemes 


PROVISION was made for two different kinds of aid. The Govern- 
ment might assume a portion of the interest and amortization charges 
on any loan raised to meet the cost of an approved scheme, or it 
might undertake to pay a part of the wages bill in cases where no loan 
was raised and the scheme was paid for out of current revenue. 
Schemes approved covered such matters as sewerage works, water- 
supply schemes, dock and harbor improvements, electricity-supply 
developments, certain road and building schemes, and miscellaneo. 
activities, such as land reclamation and flood prevention, leveling 
draining and- laying out land for aerodromes, parks and recreation 
grounds, and the erection of abattoirs, public baths, and washhouses. 
Some of the schemes were of national importance; others were mere sly 
local improvements. In general it was laid down that to be ap- 
proved a scheme must be of public utility, the extent to which it 
would affect the economic development of the United Kingdom 
would be taken in consideration, and conditions as to hours and wages 
must be strictly observed. 

From December 1920 to January 1932, the committee approved 
17,640 schemes, estimated to cost £191,006,000. (Revised estimates 
as of August 31, 1933, put the total cost at £190,862,000.) ‘The 
estimated liability of the Government from 1932-33 to the date when 
the financing of these schemes will be closed (1963-64) amounts to 
£60,415,000. Up to March 31, 1932, the Government had paid 1» 
respect to these schemes £24,339,640, so that the disbursements over 
the whole period during which grants are payable will amount to 
£84,754,640. The Government’s annual liability will reach its 
maximum, £4,463,000, in the fiscal year 1934-35. 


Employment Value of Schemes 
A NUMBER (127) of the completed schemes were tested to discove! 
the relative amount of direct employment furnished by the differen' 
types. Considering only direct employment, i.e., employment «' 
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men on the actual site of the works, and calculating the equivalent 
employment for an expenditure of £1,000,000, the following results 
for the different types of schemes were obtained: 
Man-years 

Sewerage 3, 206 

Te ee ee 2, 395 

Docks and harbors 

Water supply 

Electricity supply 


Municipal offices 
Sea defense 
Miscellaneous 


As a result of these tests the committee concludes that “the alloca- 
tion of £1,000,000 of grant-aided expenditure between the various 
types of schemes, according to the proportion in which they were 
approved by the committee over the whole period from 1920 to 1932, 
would on the average result in the provision of direct employment 
amounting to rather more than 2,500 man-years.”’ 

As to how much indirect employment is provided by such an ex- 
penditure, the committee does not feel ‘ustified in making any state- 
ment. There is a general impression that for every man directl 
employed on public works there is another man indirectly aenel, 
but it is pointed out that while this may or not be true in some cases, 
it does not apply to all kinds of work. 


For example on certain land leveling schemes * * * direct employment 
was provided to the equivalent of over 6,000 man-years for expenditure of 
£1,000,000, the reason for this high return being that practically the whole of the 
cost of the scheme was in the form of wages paid to men employed on the site, and 
» consequently the amount of indirect employment provided by these schemes was 
negligible. On the other hand, electricity-supply schemes and schemes for the 
improvement of docks and harbors give a comparatively low return by way of 
direct employment but a high return of indirect employment in the manufacture 
of materials such as cables, transformers and motors in the former type, and 
cranes, rails, lockgates, slipway machinery and dredgers in the latter type. In 
general, therefore, it is true to say that a small return by way of direct labor is to 
& Hen ken degree balanced by a correspondingly large return by way of 
indirect labor. 

——__—=—0+ 0-0 _____ 


Unemployment-Insurance Legislation in England 


O* June 28 the Unemployment Insurance Act of 1933 received 
./ the royal assent, thus continuing for another year certain provi- 
sions relating to unemployment benefit and transitional payments 
which would otherwise have expired June 30, 1933. The matters 
with which these provisions deal are summarized briefly in the Ministry 
of Labor Gazette for June 1933, as follows: 


The principal matters with which these enactments deal are: (a) The power 
to make transitional payments to certain claimants who have not the necessary 
contribution qualification for unemployment benefit; (6) the method of taking 
into account for the purpose of determining need in connection with transitional 
payments, wounds and disability pensions, workmen’s compensation, invest- 
iments and dwelling-houses; (c) the removal of anomalies in connection with 
certain classes of claimant; (d) the rate of benefit for adult dependents (failing 
the prolongation of these expiring enactments, the present rate of 8s. for adult 
dependents would fall to 7s. a week); (e) the substitution of the ‘“‘genuinely 
secking work”? condition of a disqualification for failure to apply for, or refusal 
to accept, suitable employment; (f) provision of approved courses of instruction 
for juveniles, 
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Summary of Permanent Codes Adopted to August 30, 193: 


HERE is given below a summary of each of the permanent co les 
which had been adopted prior to August 30. The summaries 
deal primarily with the labor provisions of the codes, but brief re/er- 
ence is also made to other significant provisions, 
The following provision is incorporated in all codes and is jot 
reproduced, therefore, in the summaries of the individual codes: 


(1) That employees shall have the right to organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choosing, and shall be free from the i: ter- 
ference, restraint, or coercion of employers of labor, or their agents, in the 
designation of such representatives or in self-organization or in other concerted 
activities for the purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual aid or pro- 
tection; (2) that no employee and no one seeking employment shall be required 
as a condition of employment to join any company union or to refrain from join 
ing, organizing, or assisting a labor organization of his own choosing; and (3 
that employers shall comply with the maximum hours of labor, minimum rates 
of pay, and other conditions of employment, approved or prescribed by the 
President. 


There having been written into certain codes tentatively presented 
to the National Recovery Administration paragraphs providing for 
company unions and some confusion having arisen as to what, if 
anything, might be added to the clauses on collective bargaining 
which are made mandatory in every code under section 7 (a) of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, General Johnson on August 23, 
1933, clarified the situation in this respect, as follows: 


The plain meaning of section 7 (a) cannot be changed by any interpretation 
by anyone. It is the function of the Administrator and the courts to apy) 
and to interpret the law in its administration; and no one else can assume this 
function and no official interpretation can be circumscribed, affected, or fcre- 
closed by anyone writing his own interpretation into any code or agreement. 
Such an interpretation has no place there and cannot be permitted. 

The words “‘open shop” and ‘‘closed shop” are not used in the law and can- 
not be written into the law. 

These words have no agreed meaning and will be erased from the dictionary 
of the NRA. 

The law requires in codes and agreements that ‘‘employees shall have the rivht 
to organize and bargain collectively through representatives of their own 
choosing.” 

This can mean only one thing, which is that employees can choose anyone t/icy 
desire to represent them or they can choose to represent themselves. Employ«rs 
likewise can make collective bargains with organized employees, or indivi:!\ial 
agreements with those who choose to act individually; provided, of course, | !\.! 
no such collective or individual agreement is in violation of any State or Fed: ral 
law. But neither employers or employees are required, by law, to agree to «1y 
particular contract, whether proposed as an individual or collective agreeme!:' 

The law provides that employees shall be free from the interference, restrii'\', 
or coercion of employers in the exercise of their rights established by the |... 
The conduct of employers which is here prohibited has been defined by | \ic 
Supreme Court in the case entitled 7. & N. O. R.R. v. Brotherhood of Rai! ay 
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Clerks, 281 U.S. 548, The rulings of the Supreme Court lay down the law which 
goverus the NRA. song Mi 
Under section 7 (a), employers are forbidden to require “as a condition of 
F omplovment” that an employee shall either “‘join a company union”, or * refrain 
from joining, organizing, or assisting a labor organization of his own choosing. 
The law does not prohibit the existence of a local labor organization, which may 
he called a company union and is composed only of the employees of one company. 
But it does prohibit an employer from requiring, as a condition of employment, 
that any employee join a company union and it prohibits the maintenance of a 
company union, or any other labor organization, by the interference, restraint, or 
coercion Of an employer. 

If there is any dispute in a particular case over who are the representatives of 
the employees of their own choosing, the NRA will offer its services to conduct 
an impartial investigation and, if necessary, a secret ballot to settle the question. 

The NRA will not undertake,in any instance, to decide that a particular contract 
should be made, or should not be made between lawful representatives of em- 
ployees and employers; or to decide that a contract which has been lawfully made 
should not be enforced. 

Cooperation in all industrial relations depends largely on the making and main- 
tenance of agreements. The NRA will promote and aid such cooperation. 


Cotton and Rayon Textiles 


Cotton.—The hearing on the cotton-textile industry code! lasted 
over & 4-day period, June 27 to June 30, 1933, and the final code 
was approved by the President on July 9, to take effect beginning 
July 17. 

As defined in the code, the term ‘‘cotton-textile industry’ embraces 
the manufacture of cotton yarn and/or cotton woven fabrics, whether 
as a final process or as a part of a larger or further process. 

A group of persons known as the ‘‘Cotton Textile Industry Com- 
mittee’? offered the code. This committee is made up of the presi- 
dents of the Cotton Textile Institute, Inc., the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, and the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, together having as members practically all of the 
cotton-textile mills in the United States and with authority to act 
for mills representing two thirds of the cotton spindles and looms in 
the country. 

Minimum wages set for the cotton-textile industry are $12 a week 
in the South and $13 in the North for all employees in the industry 
except learners during a 6 weeks’ apprenticeship, cleaners, and outside 
employees. It is further srovidied that the amount of difference 
existing prior to July 17, 1933, between wage rates paid various classes 
of employees who receive more than the minimum shall not be 
decreased, and that no employee shall be paid at a rate that will yield 
less for a 40-hour week than was received for a similar class of work 
for 48 hours or more prevailing before July 17. 

The hours schedule provides that 40 hours shall be the maximum 
working time (repair-shop crews, engineers, electricians, firemen, 
office and supervisory staff, shipping, watching, and outside crews, 
and cleaners excepted), with the further stipulation that productive 
machinery shall not be operated for more than two shifts of 40 hours 
each per week. A 10 percent tolerance in case of emergencies is 
allowed under the code for repair-shop crews, etc., above the 40-hour 
maximum, and the hours of hee for office employees may not average 
in excess of 40 hours over a 6-month period. 

All children under 16 years of age are barred from employment. 


' The full text of this code was printed in the August issue of the Monthly Labor Review (p. 267). 
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Pending the establishment of any other methods of preventing 
improper speeding up of work (stretch-outs), it is provided tha: 
worker shall be required to do any work in excess of the practice. 4< 
to a particular class of work prevailing on July 1, 1933, or. prio 
the share-the-work movement, unless the increase is approved by 
proper administrative body. 

As the control of stretch-outs was deemed of vital importance jf 
the cotton-textile code was to accomplish the end of furnishing 
creased employment, a special committee was named by the Admin. 
istrator to make a report on this subject. In accordance with {| 
recommendation of this body the ole was amended to provide ; 
Cotton Textile National Industrial Relations Board, with three m. 
bers, and State industrial boards, each with three members, thro. 
out the industry to cooperate with employers and employees in <o 
tling disputes and especially those arising out of the stretch-01 
system. The Cotton Textile National Industrial Relations Bour 
has already taken steps to visit mill centers throughout the industry 
for conferences with mill owners and employees with a view to aiding 
in interpreting the code and dealing with grievances and complain‘ 
The settlement of disputes in the cotton industry will devolve u 
this board instead of being referred to the National Labor Board. 

The administrative organization under the code is known as “the 
Cotton Textile Industry Planning and Supervisory Committee.” 
The total membership of this committee was not specified in the code 
as adopted. In approving the formation of the committee the Presi- 
dent specified that the administration should have 3 representatives 
who were duly appointed and are without vote. At the first meeting 
of the code authority 20 members appointed by the industry and the 
3 administration representatives were in attendance. The duties of 
this committee include participation in investigations and making 
recommendations to the administration. 

Rayon.—By Executive order of August 25, 1933, the rayon weaving 
industry was brought under the cotton-textile code, the modification 
to take effect 1 week after the date ordered, that is, on September |, 
unless good cause to the contrary was shown. Accordingly, the deti- 
nition of the industry as given in the cotton-textile code was modilied 
to include manufacture of woven rayon fabrics 18 inches or more in 
width, the warp of which is steele: rayon or other synthetic filer 
yarn, whether finished or unfinished. 

Provision was made in the President’s order that any manufacturer 
operating silk looms and known to the trade as a silk manufacturer 
and so listed in trade directories, might elect not to be bound by thie 
provisions of the cotton-textile code with respect to its synthetic-filver 
production, provided notice of such decision be made not later thn 
10 days after the approval date bringing rayon textiles under tlie 
cotton code. 

The President’s order also stated that the National Rayon Weave’: 
Association should act with the organization representing the cott«1- 
textile industry in setting up a planning and fair-practice agency |\' 


the industry. 
Shipbuilding and Ship Repairing 


A HEARING on the shipbuilding and ship-repairing code was hi |\! 
between July 19 and 21, a revised code being approved on July °’', 
to take effect not later than August 5, 1933. Under the terms agre: ‘ 
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upon, the business of building, fabricating, repairing, reconstructing, 
remo i and assembling ocean-going, harbor, and inland water- 
way vessels and floating marine equipment of every type above 10 
tons, as well as the building within the respective plants of machinery, 
‘equipment, and other ship’s parts, fall under the provisions of the 
a de. 
| Oreanizations, including the National Council of American Ship 
‘puilders, the New York and New Jersey Dry Dock Association, and 
“the Pacific Coast Dry Dock Association, stated to represent 80 per- 
‘cent of the capacity of the industry, presented the code. 

Under the labor sections of the code the minimum pay for labor, 
‘excluding apprentices, learners, casual and incidental labor, is set at 
»45 cents an hour in the North and 35 cents in the South, with the 

added provisions that apprentices and learners shall not be paid less 
than the minimum wage after 2 years of employment, and casual 
‘and incidental labor shall not be paid less than 80 percent of the 
minimum wage, the number of such casual and incidental employees 
Bin any calendar month not to exceed 8 percent of the total number 
of skilled and semiskilled employees. Differences, existing prior to 
July 1, 1933, between the wage rates paid various classes of employees 
receiving more than the minimum wage are not to be decreased, and 
= in no instance is any employee to receive less for a work week of 36 
hours than he received for the same class of work for 40 hours prior 
to July 1, 1933. 

Hours are fixed at a maximum of 36 per week on merchant ship 
‘work, based on a 6-month period with not more than 40 hours’ work 
in any one week, and time in excess of 8 hours in any one day to be 
paid for at not less than one and one half times the regular hourly 
rate or Otherwise according to the custom prevailing in the port. 
On United States Government shipbuilding the maximum hours are 
32 per week, with the same provisions as to overtime for work in 
excess of 8 hourson any oneday. Fora period of 6 months exceptions 
from the hours provisions are allowed for employees of shipbuilders 
engaged in designing, engineering, and in mold loft and order depart- 
ments and such others as are necessary for preparing to start work 
on new ship construction, but in no case may these employees work 
5 in excess of 48 hours per week or without approval of the planning 
and fair-practice committee. Employment of all minors under 16 
years of age is expressly prohibited. 

In presenting the code to the President, the National Recovery 
Administration stated that the industry is characterized by a great 
overcapacity of physical facilities and that the employment index 
for 1933 stood at 47.4 and the pay-roll index at 29.6. Representatives 
of the industry at the time of the hearing estimated that, under the 
limitations of hours prescribed in the code and taking into account 
the naval shipbuilding program, employment would be increased from 
15,000 men to approximately 60,000. 

In the course of the hearing, a provision to prevent material exten- 
sion of facilities that had been written into the original code was the 
oe of particular discussion and does not appear in the code 
adop S 

To act with the Government as a planning and fair-practice agency, 
a Shipbuilding and Ship Repairing Industry Committee is set up 
under the Sede, composed of 5 members chosen from the indust 
and 3 members appointed by the President without vote. This 
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committee may present recommendations and may on request 
the Administrator, or on its own initiative, or the request o! 
person affected, make investigations and report to the Administ: 


Wool Textiles 


Tue hearing on the wool-textile code was held on July 24 an: 25, 
1933. The code which was submitted by the National ee tion 
of Wool Manufacturers on July 15, 1933, represented, the associa: joy 
stated, fully 80 percent of the wool-textile machinery in the country. 
including both looms and spindles. The code originally submiitad 
was amended in certain particulars in accordance with facts browcht 
out in the hearing and was resubmitted to the Administrator op 
July 25. As amended, the code received the approval of Presiden; 
Roosevelt on July 26, 1933, and became effective August 14, 192 33. 
subject to the further condition that a Wool Textile Industry Com- 
mittee should be created to cooperate with the Administrator as ¢ 
planning and fair-practice agency for the industry. It was provided 
that the committee should consist of five representatives of the \ool- 
textile industry elected by a fair method of selection, to be approved 
by the Administrator, and three members, without vote, appointed 
by the Administrator. 

The branches of the industry included in the term “ wool-textile 
industry ” are as follows: Manufacture of worsted men’s wear, worsted 
women’s wear, carded men’s wear, carded women’s wear, blankets 
cotton warp fabrics, reworked wool, knitted woolen goods, worsted 
sales yarn (Bradford system), worsted sales yarn (French system), 
carded sales yarn, and combing, wool scouring, and carbonizing, and 
such other related branches as may from time to time be included 
under the provisions of this code. 

A minimum wage of 35 cents an hour and $14 per week was estab- 
lished by the code for workers north of the Mason and Dixon Line 
and of 32% cents per hour and $13 per week for workers in the South. 
The minintum wage applies to all employees including learners, 
apprentices, and casual labor. It was also provided that no em- 
ployer should, on or after the effective date, pay employees then 
receiving not less than the minimum wage at a rate which would 


om 
iny 
tor, 


yield a smaller wage for a 40-hour week than they formerly received 
for the same class of work when employed on the established longer 
week of 48 hours or more. 

The maximum working hours were fixed at 40 per week, and the 
operation of any comb, s peas spindle, loom, or knitting machine is 


limited to two shifts of 40 hours each per week. However, the 
maximum 40-hour week does not apply to repair-shop crews, engineers, 
electricians, firemen, office, sales and supervisory staff, shipping, 
watching and outside crews. The code prohibited, on and after the 
effective date,the employment of any minor under the age of 16 years. 

According to a study made by the sponsors of the code, 43 percent of 
those employed in the rs were, at the time of the hearing, '- 
ceiving an average of $12.40 per week, less than the prescribed minin wm 
wage, and it was nr that the establishment of the minimum 
rates fixed in the code would increase the pay roll of the industry 
$100,000 per week, in addition to the amount added as a result of the 
increase in the wages of the workers who are now earning the es\.b- 
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ished minimum or more. In 1929 there were approximately 147,000 
wage earners employed in the wool-textile industry, and it was con- 
dered that in order to reach the 1929 volume of production it would 
pe necessary under the 40-hour week to employ approximately 27,000 
additional workers, which would add an additional $378,000 to the 
weekly pay roll. : 

Improper speeding up of work (stretch-outs) beyond the present 
prevailing practices was forbidden by the code, and it was provided 
that on and after the effective date no employer should operate any 
comb, spinning spindle, loom, or knitting machine for more than two 
shifts of 40 hours each per week. 

The National Association of Wool Manufacturers is the -agency 
designated to supply the President and the Administrator with requi- 


‘site data regarding the operation of the code, covering employment, 


hours, wages and wage rates; statistics of production, financial and 
cost data; activity, purchase, sales, and scrapping of machinery; 
and consumption and stocks of raw material. 

In accordance with an Executive order dated July 15, 1933, which 
provides under certain circumstances for a stay of the application of 
certain provisions of a code, hearings were granted by the Adminis- 
trator to certain persons directly affected the wool-textile code 
who claimed that applications thereof had been unjust to them and 
applied for an exemption therefrom with reference to the limitations 
of the use of the productive machinery (namely, woolen spinning 
spindles, and worsted combs) as applied to the production of woolen 
yarns and worsted tops. It appeared on the esis of the showing 
made at the hearing that a temporary scarcity and disruption of the 
supply of woolen yarns and worsted tops might result if the stay was 
not granted. Therefore, pending adjustment to the requirements of 
the code, and in order that there might be equality of treatment, an 
order was issued by the Administrator on August 11, providing that, 
pending determination by the President of the issues raised * the 
application, the limitation in the use of woolen spinning spindles and 
worsted combs in use for the production of woolen yarns and worsted 
tops should be stayed. 

Coats and Suits 


Tue hearing on the code for the coat and suit industry was held 
July 20 and 21, 1933. A code was submitted July 13 by the American 
Cloak and Suit Manufacturers’ Association, Inc., Industrial Council 
of Cloak, Suit and Skirt Manufacturers, Inc., and Merchants Ladies 
Garment Association, Inc. These organizations represented the 
“eastern area,’”’ which was defined to include all the New England 
States and New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, and 
Delaware. A final code was worked out at hearings and conferences 
on the basis of the code presented by the manufacturers in the eastern 
area and proposals by the manufacturers in the western area, which 
includes all parts of the United States not comprised in the eastern 
area, and by representatives of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. This code was submitted to the Administrator 
July 18, and received the approval of President Roosevelt August 4, 
1933. The effective date of the code was August 7. 

The administration and enforcement of the code is vested in a coat 


, and suit code authority, made up of 2 members selected from each of the 


3 associations which submitted the code, 2 members selected by the 
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International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, and 2 me: 
selected by the associations in the western area. 

The term ‘‘coat and suit industry ”’, as used in the code, includ 
manufacture and wholesale distribution of women’s, misses’, child) 
and infants’ coats, jackets, capes, wraps, riding habits, knickers, 
ensembles, and skirts, in whole or in part, made of woolen, silk, v: 
plush, and other woven or knitted materials, and all employ er 
whether contractors, subcontractors, manufacturers, subman):/9¢. 
turers, wholesalers, or jobbers, are inciuded. 

For the administration of the code the two areas are retained. th 
Baltimore market being included in the eastern area, with the jo. 
vision that the employers’ association therein may request the appoint. 
ment ofa commission by the Administrator to determine, after iny esti. 
gation, what modifications should be granted, if any. The employees 
in the industry are divided into manufacturing and nonmanufacturing. 
the manufacturing employees comprising all persons engaged in any 
hand or machine operation in any factory in the coat and suit industry. 

The basic minimum wage set for nonmanufacturing employees in 
all sections of the country is $14 per week. Separate scales are 
established for manufacturing employees in the two areas. The 
minimum weekly rates set in the eastern area for time workers are as 
follows: 

Pe 
Coat and suit cutter _ $47. 00 
Sample makers 10). 00 
i a en RR Sagi Stay ES Sa aee + at <P Retort! 2 in 8 36. 00 
, iH) 
Begraders on skirts 32. 00 
Bushelmen who also do pinning, marking, and general work on garments_ 3. ()) 


Employees in the following crafts work on a piece-rate basis and are 
guaranteed the following minimum rates: 


Jacket, coat, reefer and dress operators, male ‘ 
Jacket, coat, reefer and dress operators, female_---_-_------- a git « < 
Skirt operators, male 

Skirt operators, female 

Piece tailors 

Reefer, jacket, and coat finishers 

Jacket, coat and reefer finishers’ helpers 

Jacket, coat, reefer, and dress upper pressers 

Jacket, coat, reefer, and dress under pressers 

Skirt upper pressers 

Skirt under pressers 

Skirt basters 

Skirt finishers 

Machine pressers 


All manufacturers in the eastern area operating outside the limits of 
New York and Philadelphia, however, it is provided, will operate on 4 
wage scale 10 percent less than the rates fixed for the area. 

In fixing piecework rates on garments, the rates will be computed 
on a basis to yield the worker of average skill in the various crits 
the following amounts for each hour of continuous work: 
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Per hour 

Jacket, coat, reefer, and dress operators._..-....-.-.-.---------.-_-- $1. 50 
Shirt Of adashaw tones che rtan= abana sosedshdbessadeWweiebses ts 1. 40 
Piece tailors_------------- mR an ne ee ee ee ee 1. 30 

S Reefer, jacket, and coat finishers------.....-..-.--------i.---.-..-- 1. 25 
Jacket, coat, and reefer finishers’ helpers----_-......-..-------------- 1. 00 
Jacket, coat, reefer, and dress upper pressers___..-.-..----.-.-------- 1. 35 
Jacket, coat, reefer, and dress under pressers-_-.._-_-....-------------- 1. 25 

) Skirt upper pressers - _-_--~-- te SS Sad ds rd See tides cbecund 1. 25 
Shirt Ut nN Ais Heh midi hid endine owed pein dithne—newedewnans ome 1. 25 
Skirt DANE Mains +m didbotheweciitiosonccheun'on db tbhnwnnn ws ontae onm . 80 
SD Skirt fiticasint- namieicumina seam enew tin andedeemnteennnanccaennea . 70 
SD Machin te oancachescnaguenn sap =ap Senta Mnebeo ees sls util. 1. 80 


The minimum wages paid manufacturing employees in the western 


: Per week 
Coat ati emeeeen eb Oo oS al su Sa a ci eae 
Sepnin TINO OR~ Sctbins diss 4 sess aa deenwemen den ape wedawm 39. 00 

5 Clothing Since heh cis LAatithhnnimdblent ahekuoneewie 33. OG 

Pe. a ele banat tin atte nnd aon, etme ichioasemesie rmalieesr o ote ee 28. 00 

. Canvas cutters__._.____- ape da psp ah ane eRi Rabe wadgre Sh vin dae pl adic 26. 00 
Apprentice cutters for 6 months-__-..._......-..---.-22-------------- 22. 00 
Sempleenee 441 & 0's 559% 6's ~ + glen ee ls ne de ofan woee----- 40. 00 
Exe 6 nike stir tel <bean 2 9 wedi esd ian nnn bitin idiakien a ee<- 32. 50 


Employees in the western area in the crafts enumerated below are on 


' a piece-rate basis and are guaranteed the following minimum hourly 


rates: 

Males: Per hour 
Jacket, coat, reefer, and dress operators__........-.---.-------_-- $0. 85 
NOD iid tin ina ibid ditee  bie tie 3 dle attire ti «nas o)p wa Mie SH . 75 
Jacket, coat, reefer, and dress upper pressers_____._...-._....-__-_ . 85 
Jacket, coat, reefer, and dress under pressers________._--_-__----- .77 
Jacket, coat, reefer, and dress part pressers___._.__..__..--__----_- . 65 
pT EE ESERIES TSF LS ae . 75 
Apprentices in the above classifications for a period not exceeding 6 

ah oe ctuine cheb eae Mad wines ibiilen Ul Biss. Bi. . 60 
Females: 
Jacket, coat, reefer, and dress operators.___....__..--.----------- 16 
Jacket, coat, reefer, and dress operators (semiskilled) -__-......---- . 62 
IIRL «., tc anhis otis = stain nme de edie tins adinns < opie bee . 70 
LANE .5, wos 0b ain oh e+ ery meee tne de SUA aso lde ols Bi . 60 
Jacket, coat, reefer, and dress finishers__-__.............---------- . 63 
Jacket, coat, reefer finishers’ helpers__.-__....-........-.-----.--- . 53 
Jacket, coat, reefer, skirt button sewers___...._____-._----------- . 53 
Apprentices in the above classifications for a period not exceeding 6 
in inde tip & atin alien Sa intend heed bled wae ode a teatime Like . 47 


In establishing piecework rates on garments, it is provided that the 
rates shall be computed on a basis to yield to the worker of average 
skill the following wage for each hour of continuous work: 


Males: Per hour 
Jacket, coat, reefer, and dress operators..............-.---------- $1. 26 
ES EE IIS FE GARE SSE ATT ag Le FEBS Eee RES Ce TE ees 1. 15 
Jacket, coat, reefer, and dress upper pressers__-_-...--..--------- 1. 26 
Jacket, coat, reefer, and dress under pressers_-_-_....------------ 1.15 
Jacket, coat, reefer, and dress part pressers___.........----------- . 92 
Jacket, coat, and reefer finishers. -...................---..---.-- 1.10 

Females: 

Jacket, coat, reefer, and dress operators___.........------.-------- . 95 
Jacket, coat, reefer, and dress operators (semiskilled) ~-...-.-.---- . 88 
Ne ks aie del ciebatlee 36 scene . 90 
SR PAR oe aie SW ge Ly Ler LP 4 RE Sa SS > A SA . 82 
Jacket, coat, reefer, and dress finishers_---------------- ease) 90a sere . 84 
Jacket, coat, reefer finishers’ helpers_------.......--------------- . 70 
Jacket, coat, reefers, skirt button sewers..-.......--------------- . 70 
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The code provides that the existing classifications in the we-ter 
area shall be subject to further study by the coat and suit auth) rity 
which will make any recommendation to the Administrator nece- sayy 
in order to eliminate such competitive irregularities as may be {(\1nj 
to exist. 

The wages of workers in both areas who were receiving payme:\t jy 
excess of the minimum rates at the time the code was put into e/ {ec 
may not be reduced even though the hours worked in such em))ioy. 
ment are reduced. _ 

The maximum working hours fixed by the code for all employe 
except clerical and service employees working in office and shipping 
departments are 35 per week. The work for manufacturing em) |oy. 
ees is divided into 5 working days, the working hours to be from 8:3) 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m., with a 1-hour interval for lunch. The maxinuy 
working hours of nonmanufacturing employees are fixed at 40 per 
week. The work is limited to one shift per day, and no overtiiie js 
permitted unless the Administrator grants an extension of hours iy 
the busy season when and if in his opinion labor in the industry is 
fully employed and conditions warrant such an extension. No home 
work is allowed and no work is permitted in tenement houses, base- 
ments, or in any unsanitary buildings or in buildings in which there 
is a fire risk. 

The code prohibits, on and after the effective date, the employment 
of any manufacturing employee under the age of 18 years and any 
nonmanufacturing employee under the age of 16. 

In addition to the mandatory collective-bargaining clause which is: 
feature of all codes, the code provides that wherever in the industry 
agreements arrived at by collective bargaining shall exist or shall come 
into existence hereafter, all the provisions of such agreements with 
reference to labor standards not prohibited by law and not incon- 
sistent with NIRA shall be administered as though part of the code. 

The unemployment-insurance fund which was established in thie 
industry in the years 1924 and 1925, but which was discontinued 
because of the general disorganization of the industry, will be resumed 
as soon as the enforcement of uniform labor standards and general 
stabilization have reached a point at which the provisions for payment 
of unemployment-insurance contributions can be generally enforced 
throughout the industry. The code authority and the Administrator 
shall determine when the conditions in the industry justify the 
reestablishment of the fund. 

In order to effectuate the provisions of the code and to eliminate 
substandard and sweatshop conditions in the industry all garments 
manufactured or distributed will bear an NRA label, which will beara 
registration number specially assigned to each employer and must 
remain attached to such garment when placed on sale by the retail 
distributor. 

As the methods employed in the production of garments in both the 
eastern and western areas necessitate the employment of contractors 
and submanufacturers, the code provides that there shall be proper 
supervision of such contracts so that there will be an equitable disir- 
bution of the work and so that the payment for such production s!i:i!! 
be in an amount to enable the contractor or submanufacturer to ):y 
the employees the wages and earnings provided for in the code, ‘o- 
gether with an allowance for the contractor’s overhead, The coe 
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authority, together with the Administrator, will formulate the 
rovisions under which this regulation will be carried out. 

In commenting on the signing of the code, General Johnson stated 
that it was a particularly noteworthy event, as it marks the culmina- 
tion of the efforts which, for nearly 25 years, the industry has been 
making to discipline itself. Although for some years the industry 
has endeavored to eliminate its sweatshops and the principal factors 
in the industry have been anxious to raise standards, their efforts have 
heen handicapped by the ease with which substandard shops can be 
set up. The cooperation of governmental agencies and wholesalers 
and retailers under the present code, it is believed, will make possible 
the complete elimination of the sweatshop, thus freeing responsible 
manufacturers from unfair competition, increasing employment, and 
making it possible for the workers to earn amounts to which their 
skill entitles them. 

The code authority will have charge of collecting statistics of the 
industry, setting up a service bureau for engineering, accounting, 
credit, ete., and of the general enforcement, administration, and 
planning activities under the code. The cost of maintenance of the 
code authority is to be borne by the union and the associated manu- 
facturers. 

















Electrical Manufacturing 





Tue hearing on the code for the electrical manufacturing industry 
was held on July 19 and 21, 1933. The final code, as developed 
through the hearing and conferences of representatives of the interests 
concerned was submitted to the Administration on August 1, and 
accepted by President Roosevelt August 4, 1933. The code became 
effective on August 15, 1933. 

The National Electrical Manufacturers’ Association which was the 
organization presenting the code, is made up of some 300 companies 
covering practically the entire field of electrical manufacture. The 
exact percentage of total production represented by its membership 
isnot known, but it is believed to be in excess of 75. The organiza- 
tion of the association, it is believed, peculiarly fits it for operation 
under the National Industrial Recovery Act because of its wide 
diversity in product and the accompanying diversity in specific 
interest. The code as finally submitted to the President had the 
; full approval of the labor, industrial, and consumers’ advisory 
committees. 

The term ‘‘electrical manufacturing industry” is defined to mean 
the manufacture for sale of electrical apparatus, appliances, material, 
or supplies, together with such other electrical or allied products (for 
example, absorption-type refrigerators) asare natural affiliates. Man- 
ufacturers of radios were not included under this code, as they had 
requested that they be exempted from it and had filed a code cover- 
ing the manufacture of radio apparatus and parts. The Radio Manu- 
facturers Association withdrew the request for exemption, however, 
on August 18, and, accordingly, all manufacturers of radio apparatus 
and parts, including radio receiving and television sets, radio and 
television tubes, electric tubes and valves, parts, cabinets, acces- 
sories, loudspeakers, condensers, and also sound distribution equip- 
ment will operate under the terms of the electrical manufacturing 
industry code. 
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The telephone manufacturing industry, which had also reque {o 
exemption and had filed a separate code, withdrew its pending 
August 24 and will comply with the provisions of the electrical m 
facturing industry code. The units affected by the decision are t) se 
represented by the Telephone Manufacturing Association engage! jy 
the manufacture and public sale of telephone apparatus, applian. es 
materials, or supplies. However, the Western Electric Co., manu) xc. 
turing telephone apparatus and appliances for the Bell Telephone snd 
its subsidiaries, had been operating under the electrical manufacturing 
code since it became effective. : 

It was announced on August 25 that the manufacturers of flashlic|its 
and dry batteries and of porcelain products, except sanitary ware, 
tile, and high-tension porcelain, have withdrawn individual codes 14 
would immediately comply with the code for the electrical industry. 

Employees engaged in the processing of the products of the elec- 
trical manufacturing industry and in labor operations directly incident 
thereto will receive a minimum wage of 40 cents an hour under the 
provisions of the code, unless the rate per hour on July 15, 1929, for 
the same class of labor was less than that amount, in which case the 
rate per hour paid shall not be less than the rate paid on July 15, 
1929, but in no case may the hourly rate be less than 32 cents. 
Learners may not be paid less than 80 percent of the established 
minimum, and the number of learners may not exceed 5 percent of 
the total number of employees engaged in the processing of products 
and in labor operations directly incident to such work. The minimum 
wage paid by any employer to aJl other employees, except commission 
salespeople, is fixed at the rate of $15 per week, except that office 
boys and girls and learners may be paid not less than 80 percent of 
such minimum wage, but the number of such workers receiving less 
than $15 per week may not exceed 5 percent of the total number of 
this class of employees. The established minimum applies to 
employees in all localities unless the Administrator or his represent- 
ative shall fix a lower rate for particular localities. It is provided 
that not later than 90 days after the effective date the electrical man- 
ufacturing industry shall report to the Administrator the action taken 
by all employers in adjusting the hourly wage rates for all employees 
receiving more than the minimum rates provided for employees 
engaged directly or indirectly in the processing of the products of 
the industry. 

Maximum hours of 36 per week were established by the code for 
employees engaged in the processing of products and in labor opera- 
tions directly incident thereto. For all other employees, except ex- 
ecutive, administrative, and supervisory employees, and traveling and 
commission salespeople, the maximum hours of work are fixed at 40) 
per week. It is provided, however, that these limitations shall not 
apply to those branches of the industry in which seasonal or peak 
demand places an unusual and temporary burden upon such branclies, 
but in such cases such number of hours may be worked as are required 
by the necessities of the situation. Employers are required, however, 
to report to the Administration at the end of each calendar month 
the number of man-hours worked in that month on account of seaso:):! 

or peak demand requirements and the ratio which such hours be:r 
to the total number of man-hours of labor during that month. Tie 
same provisions apply to cases of emergency in which additionul 
hours of work are required. 
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‘| he code provides that no employer shall employ any worker under 
the age of 16 years. 

[1 1929 the electrical industry employed 328,000 persons, with a 
total pay roll of $456,000,000. The number of employees reported 
by the National Electrical Manufacturers’ Association among the 
companies affiliated to the organization at the time of the code hear- 
ing was 125,000 persons. It was stated by the Administrator that 
when improvement in business requires the industry to operate at 60 
percent of the 1929 volume, there will be employed in the industry a 
greater number of persons than at any time of peak operations and 
the provisions of the code will also result in a substantial increase in 
wages. 

The National Electrical Manufacturers’ Association is the adminis- 
trative and supervisory agency appointed to enforce the code, and 
its board of governors will control the collection of statistics covering 
plant capacity, production, sales, number of employees, wage rates, 
employee earnings, hours of work, and such other data or informa- 
tion as may be required. 


Corset and Brassiere Industry 


Tue hearing on the code for the corset and brassiere industry was 
held August 7, 1933. The code was submitted by the Corset and 
Brassiere Association of America, a national trade association said to 
represent 80 percent of the industry throughout the country. The 
code was amended in several particulars as a result of the facts 
brought out in the hearing and was resubmitted to the Administrator, 


receiving the approval of the President on August 14, 1933. The 
code became legaily effective the second Monday following its final 
approval, that is, August 28, but some of the manufacturers an- 
nounced their intention of putting it into effect as soon as approved. 

The branches of the industry subject to the code are as Follows: 
Manufacture and sale, either direct to retailers or other distributors 
who resell or distribute by the direct-to-consumer method of selling, 
of corsets, step-in corsets, brassieres, bandeau-brassieres; corsets, 
girdle corsets, or step-in corsets attached to brassieres or bandeau- 
brassieres; and all similar body garments. 

A minimum wage of $14 per week was established by the code with 
the provision that cutters shall not be paid less than $25 for a week 
of 40 hours. The code also provided that the pay of persons receiving 
compensation in excess of the established minimum at the time the 
code was put in operation shall not be reduced even though the hours 
of work of such persons are reduced, but pay for such employment 
shall be aatraet 4 by an equitable readjustment of all pay schedules, 
whether timework or piecework. The minimum rate for learners 
or apprentices was set at 27% cents an hour or $11 a week for the first 
6 weeks, and thereafter at the standard minimum rate. Learners 
or apprentices on piecework operations must be paid on this basis if 
their earnings are in excess of $11. In order to provide employment 
for workers who are physically handicapped and to prevent their 
becoming a burden to the State, such workers are exempted from the 
rates established for regular employees although these employees may 
not exceed in number 5 percent of the total force of an individual or 
firm. The employment of any minor under the age of 16 years 1s 
prohibited. 
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The maximum hours of productive operation are limited to 4 
week and no plant may operate in excess of 5 daysin any week. |) jw. 
ever, the maximum 40-hour week does not apply to executives, de. 
signers, office workers, shipping clerks, repair crews, watcly),0y 
porters, salesmen, and truckmen. 

Sanitary standards are set for the industry since the products sr. 
customarily worn next to the body, and home work or employmen): jy 
any place other than the regular plant of an employer is prohibiied 

The code provides that all garments manufactured or distrib. (ed 
shall bear an NRA label which shall remain attached to the garnen; 
when it is placed on sale by the retail distributor. 

A code authority consisting of 8 to 10 members was establis|jed 
which will have full control of the administration and enforcemen} { 
the code, subject, however, to an appeal to the Administrator. |; js 
provided that 2 members of the code authority shall be appointed hy 
the Administrator, and not less than 6 nor more than 8 by the president 
of the association, subject to the approval of the board of directors. 


per 


Lace Industry 


THE hearing on the code for the lace manufacturing industry was 
held July 28, 1933. The code was presented by the American Lace 
Manufacturers Association represented by a committee of its board 
of directors. It was stated the committee represented approximate|, 
75 percent of the productive capacity of the industry and as no inequi- 
table restrictions had been imposed on admissions to membership in 
the association it was believed to be truly representative of the 
industry as a whole. The code was approved by the President 
August 14 and became legally effective the second Monday after 
approval, that is, August 28; it was stated, however, that some of the 
units in the industry planned to begin operations under the code as 
soon as it was approved. Approval of the code by the President 
was subject to the condition that a Lace Manufacturing Industry 
Committee shall be created to cooperate with the Administrator as a 
planning and fair-practice agency for the industry; this committee is 
to consist of five representatives of the lace manufacturing industry 
elected by a fair method of selection and three members without vote 
appointed by the Administrator. 

The term lace manufacturing industry was defined to mean thie 
manufacture of the products of Levers, Go-through, Bobbinct, 
Barmen, or Mechlin machines and any and all processing thereo!. 
The term ‘‘rack”’ as used in the code was defined as 1,920 motions of! 
a Levers or Go-through machine and 1,440 motions of a Bobbinet or 
Mechlin machine. 

A minimum wage of $13 per week was established for all employees 
engaged in productive operations, except that learners during a 
6-week apprenticeship shall be paid not less than 80 percent of tlie 
minimum wage and shall not exceed in number one learner to six 
craftsmen. 

The maximum hours of labor were fixed in the code at 40 per week, 
and the operation of productive machinery was limited to two shits 
of 40 hours each per week no matter by whom operated. Repa'r- 
shop crews, outside sales force, executives, and supervisory staffs are 
exempted from the maximum hours provision as are also engineers, 
electricians, firemen, designers, draftsmen, and shipping crews. |t 
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is provided, however, that the latter group shall be paid at the rate 
of ti me and one half for all hours per week over 40. 

On and after the effective date the employment of any minor under 
the age of 16 years is prohibited. 

The American Lace Manufacturers Association was constituted the 


administrative agency in cooperation with the Administrator to carry 
out the provisions of the code. 


Legitimate Theatrical Industry 


For the legitimate full-length dramatic and musical theatrical in- 
dustry a hearing on a proposed code of fair competition was held 
August 10, 1933, and approval of the final code was given by the 
President on August 16, the code to take effect on the tenth day 
following the approval of the code, that is, August 26, 1933. 

This industry includes the full- ‘length theatrical performances of 
dramatic and musical plays (including stock-company productions), 
as differentiated from grand opera, vaudeville, presentation, ‘‘rep”’ 
show, ‘‘tab”’ show, tent show, wagon show, Chautauqua, showboat, 
burlesque, or motion or sound picture periormance. 

Sponsors of the code are the National Association of the Legiti- 
mate Theater, representing 95 percent of employers managing or 
owning legitimate theaters or managing or producing full-length 
dramatic or musical plays, and the National Dramatic Stock Associa- 
tion, embracing more than 60 percent of the persons engaged in 
management or production of full-length dramatic or musical stock plays. 

Owing to the existence of many different types of professional and 
mechanical skill employed in this industry, it was necessary to include 
more than one set of minimum wages and maximum hours. These 
provisions are as follows: 


MINIMUM WAGES AND MAXIMUM HOURS PROVIDED IN THE LEGITIMATE FULL 
LENGTH DR: AM AT 1c AND MUSICAL THEATRICAL INDUSTRY 





Occupation 








Actors with more than 2 years’ theatrical ¢ experience, where heed box-office price is— 
$4.50 and over__ 3 KB oh See : 
$4.00 and under $4.50_- 
$3.01 and under $4.00__ 
$3.00 and under - - 
Actors with less than 2 years’ ' theatrical experience 
en oe oe 
Musicians, theatrical stage employ ees, and mov ing- picture-machine operators 
T heatrical wardrobe attendants 
Company managers and house treasurers 
Press representativ es, on station 
Press representatives, traveling 
Other employees: 
Ushers, ticket takers, theater attendants, etc 
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Electrical workers, engineers, firemen, oilers, etc 
Stock productions: 
Cities of over 500,000 population: 
Actors in companies with at least 6 regular employees......-..---- A sas: P 
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Jobbers 
Cities of under 500,000 population or localities in neighborhood thereof: 
Actors in companies with at least 4 regular employees 
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i > 8 performances —. pro rata for additional performances. 5 According to season. 
2 None set. 6 Rates same as for those under 


8 Per hour. actors’ section of code. 
‘ According to population. 
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Where contractual relations exist, as in the case of scenic ar 
transfer men, etc., no wages and hours provisions are made. 
instances in which the code does make provisions and the exis | 
contracts stipulate better conditions it is provided that the 1. 
favorable rates shail obtain. 

A protective clause is also written into the code whereby a dram: tis} 
must be paid a sum not less than $500, not returnable under 
circumstances, but to be considered as an advance against royal 
if the play runs at least three consecutive weeks in New York (ity 
If the play closes at the end of the first week the dramatist 1) 
pay to the manager 15 percent of all sums collected if the dramatis; 
sells or otherwise disposes of the motion-picture rights in such p|uy: 
if the play runs for two weeks, 25 percent; but if it fails to run {o; 
three weeks the drematist has the control of the sale of motion- 
picture rights. 

For special try-out attractions, the wages and hours provisions of 
this code do not apply and the administrative committee under {hp 
code will later recommend provisions for this group. 

No minor under 16 years of age shall be employed except to {ill x 
role written for or requiring a child and then only with the consent of 
the proper governmental authority. 

In the course of the hearing, opposition to the competition of alien 
actors was very strong. An effort was made by an actors’ group to 
obtain the inclusion in the code of clauses providing that aliens 
should not enter the country without specified contracts and that 
such contracts should not be allowed to run for more than three 
months, unless the particular play runs continuously for a lonver 
period ; that foreign actors should not be allowed to take another con- 
tract until a period of 6 months has elapsed; and that 10 percent of 
their gross earnings be paid into the actors’ unemployment fund. 
These provisions, however, were not made a part of the code. 

The administrative body provided in the code is to be known as thie 
National Legitimate Theater Committee, to consist of one represen- 
tative each from the Actors’ Equity Association, Chorus Equity 
Association, the International Alliance of Theatrical Stage [m- 
ployees and Moving-Picture Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada, American Federation of Musicians of the United States 
and Canada, United Scenic Artists of America; one representative 0! 
the group of employees not included in the above; one representatiy ¢ 
of The Dramatists Guild; three representatives of the Nations! 
Association of the Legitimate Theater, Inc.; two representatives of 
the National Dramatic Stock Association (raised to three when ques- 
tions relating only to stock productions are considered) ; and not more 
than three representatives to be appointed by the Administrator 0! 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. The duties of this commitivce 
shall be to assist the Administrator, supervise the application of tlc 
code, and notify those subject to it of the existing provisions «1\( 
regulations. 


Fishing-Tackle Industry 


A HEARING on a proposed code of fair competition for the fishin -- 
tackle industry was held on August 14, 1933 and the code for t!ic 
industry was approved by the President on August 19, to take effe:' 
10 days later, that is, on August 29, 1933. 
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As defined in the code, the fishing-tackle industry embraces the 
manufacture of wood fishing rods, fishing reels, fishing lines, flies, 
snelled hooks, gut and wire leaders, baits, including all wood, metal, 
composition and preserved lures, fishing hooks, floats, furnished lines 
and sinkers, sundries, including creels, tackle boxes, minnow buckets, 
bait boxes, fly books and boxes, rod cases, reel cases and tackle con- 
tainers of all kinds, landing nets, dip nets, minnow seines and nets, 
nets for crabs and other live baits, gaffs and gaff hooks, rod mount- 
ings and parts, swivels and snaps and all other accessories such as 
scalers, disgorgers, stringers, fish knives, and any other article of 
fishing tackle. 

The code was presented by the Associated Fishing Tackle Manu- 
facturers, an organization with 51 members said to produce approxi- 
mately 85 percent of all fishing-tackle output in the United States; 
in 1933 their product amounted to from $7,000,000 to $8,000,000 in 
value. 

Operation on a 40-hour maximum schedule is provided for all em- 
ployees except office, supervisory staff and sales force. The working 
day is not to exceed 8 hours. For office employees the maximum 
hours shall not exceed an average of 40 over each 6 months based 
upon the usual fiscal year of any manufacturer. 

A minimum wage of 35 cents is required under the code, with the 
added provision that in a State whose law provides a higher rate of 
pay no person shall be paid a wage below the State minimum. For 
home workers and those whose remuneration depends upon quantity 
and/or quality of production the pay shall in no case be less than the 
fixed hourly rate of 35 cents. 

Differences in wage rates for various classes of employees, existing 
on July 15, 1933 shall not be decreased and no employee may be paid 
less for 40 hours of work than he formerly received for the same class 
of work for the longer week prevailing prior to the effective date of 
the code. 

Employment of any minor under 16 years of age is forbidden, with 
the further stipulation that in States in which the law provides a 
higher minimum age for employment such law shall be complied with. 

The fishing-tackle industry was stated to employ about 3,100 
workers, at the time of the hearing, and the average working time 
per employee was 46 hours per week. In the peak year (1928) 3,500 
persons were employed and the average hours were 47 per week. 
Theoretically, 600 additional persons should be employed under the 
hours provisions set up, or in excess of the peak employment of 1928. 
As little as 16 cents per hour was stated to be paid for the lowest 
class of labor, while for skilled workmen, such as machinists, the weekly 
rate has averaged around $40, according to testimony offered at the 
hearing. 

In the original hours provisions sponsored by the proponents of the 
code, a request was made for overtime during 12 weeks per year, on 
the ground that seasonality in this particular industry made such 
an exemption necessary. ‘This provision was the subject of special 
discussion in the hearing and it was agreed that it might be possible 
to work out a lower seasonal allowance. As a result no such exemp- 
tion was included in the code adopted. 

A Fishing-tackle Industry Code Committee is designated to cooper- 
ate with the National Industrial Recovery Administration as a planning 
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and fair-practice agency for the industry. This committee sha | 
consist of five representatives of the industry elected by a fair metho | 
of selection, to be approved by the Administrator, and three member: 
without vote appointed by the President. On majority vote this con - 
mittee may present to the Administrator of the National Industri: | 
Recovery Act recommendations, based on conditions in the industry) 

which will become operative if accepted. The committee will als: 
investigate as to the functioning and observance of any provisions ©! 
the code and the importation of competitive articles. The secretary- 
treasurer of the Associated Fishing Tackle Industry Manufacturer 

will be executive officer of the code committee and all manufacturer 

must furnish to him such statistical data and reports as may b. 
required, this information not to be revealed to any other manufac- 
turer except as may be necessary to effectuate the purposes of the code. 


Iron and Steel Industry 


Tue code of fair competition for the iron and steel industry was 
resented by the American Iron and Steel Institute at a public 
housing held July 31, 1933. The members of the Institute, 1t was 
stated, produce approximately 98 percent of the output of pig iron 
and steel ingots in the United States and the signers of the code as 
presented represent over 90 percent of such capacity. Approval of 
the code, in which amendments had been made in the maximum 
number of hours allowed, in the administrative provisions, and the 
duration of the code, was given by the President August 19, 1933, and 
became effective the same day. 

The industry as defined in the code includes all industries producing 
in the United States pig iron, iron or steel ingots, and rolled or drawn 
iron or steel products. Other operations and products of iron and 
steel producers, such as mining of iron ore and coal,-transportation, 
production of cement and other b a mtd castings, and the bulk 
of forgings were ache wi excluded but some iron and steel products, 
not properly or 7 described by the words “‘rolled or drawn” and 
which are processed after rolling or drawing by the producing com- 
pany, such as spikes, tie plates, wire fencing, nails and staples, tin- 
plate, and other coated products, are included. 

The code makes provision for amendments including the changing 
of any schedule or the addition of new schedules which shall be 
proposed by the board of directors by a majority vote and submitted 
to a meeting of the members of the code which shall be called for 
this purpose. If at least 75 percent of all the votes that might be 
cast at such a meeting are in favor of the amendment it shall be 
submitted to the President for approval, if such approval is then 
required by law, and every accepted amendment shall take effect as 
part of the code. 

Minimum rates for common labor are established in the code on 
the basis of geographical wage differentials which have existed 
throughout the history of the industry. These differentials have 
resulted partly from differences in mage | costs and general economic 
conditions and partly from the ability adequately to man the industry 
in the different localities. As the establishments in the industry have 
been developed under such differences in wages, the country was 
divided into 21 districts for the purpose of establishing the minimum 
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rates which vary in the code from 25 cents to 40 cents per hour. 
The rates in the various districts are as follows: 


Eastern district 

Johnstown district 

Pittsburgh district 

Youngstown Valley district 

North Ohio River district 

Canton, Massillon, 'and Mansfield district.___.________- i 
Cleveland district 

Buffalo district 

Detroit-Toledo district 

South Ohio River district 

Indiana-[llinois-St. Louis district 

Chicago district 

Southern district 

Birmingham district 

Kansas City district 

Duluth district h 

Rnoumue Giseres. se 

Utah district 

Seattle district___._- 
San Francisco district iy 
Los Angeles district. -~--_.--_.----- spines h dea ae wit kee Salve 


The above minimum rates, the code provides, shall be paid by 
members for common labor, not including apprentices and learners, 
until changed by amendment of the code as provided in the section 
on amendments. The minimum rates established by the code shall 
not, however, be understood to be the maximum rates of pay for 
such labor although no firm operating under the code shall be required 
to pay its common laborers a rate of pay higher than the rate specified 
for the district except as such higher rate has been set by agreement 
with its employees. A 15 percent increase in pay is provided for 
employees who on July 14, 1933, were receiving above the regular 
rate for common labor. This provision is not to be construed, how- 
ever, as requiring any increase that will result in a rate higher than 
that paid to employees doing substantially the same class or kind of 
labor in the same wage district by any other establishment which 
has increased its rate of pay in accordance with this provision. The 
minimum rate of employees on piecework shall be sufficient to yield 
_ og rate of pay per see provided for common labor in 

© plant. 

The maximum hours are set at 40 hours per week in any 6-month 
period, or 48 hours (6 days) in any 1 week. Executives, those em- 
ployed in supervisory capacities and in technical work and their 
respective staffs, and those employed in emergency work are excluded 
from this provision. On and after November 1, 1933, as soon as the 
firms under the code shall be operating at 60 percent of capacity 
they shall adjust the operations of their plants so that with the 
exception of the above-mentioned executives and employees the 8-hour 
day will be established for all their employees. The first 6-month 
period for each employee shall begin on the effective date of the code, 
and, for any employee thereafter employed, with his date of employ- 
ment. The aggregate employment of any employee who has worked 
for one or more firms under the code shall be considered in computing 
his total number of hours of work. 

The employment of persons under 16 years of age, in or about the 
plants is prohibited. 
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Establishments are required to file basing-point f.o.b. prices fi + 
each product and may change such prices only 10 days after notifyin : 
the Iron and Steel Institute. The board administering the code |; 
permitted to fix base prices if it determines that those filed, havin : 
regard to manufacturing costs, may result in unfair competition. 

he principle of collective bargaining was established by the cod: , 
the sponsors of the code having withdrawn a provision in the origin: | 
code providing that members of the industry who had dealt wit 
their employees through employee-representation plans should con- 
tinue to follow this method of bargai : 

The report on the steel code submitted with the code states tha 
the number of wage earners employed in the industry in 1929 wa 
421,000 and the total pay roll was $733,400,000. The operations 0: 
the industry reached very low levels in 1932 and early 1933, as low 
as 12 percent of normal operation, but during July of this year oper- 
ated at over 50 percent of ingot capacity. In 1929 the average pa) 
in the industry was above the average for all manufacturing but sinc: 
then its pay for common labor has been reduced more than 5() 
percent. 

A trial period of 90 devs is provided for in which to determine 

whether its provisions will effectuate the provisions of the Nationa! 
Industrial Recovery Act, subject, however, to amendments at any 
time as provided in the code and also subject to the reserved power 
of the President to cancel or modify his approval thereof. After this 
trial period the code is to continue in effect unless terminated by the 
President or by the signers of the code. When so terminated, all 
obligations and liabilities under the code shall cease, except for unpaid 
assessments and for liquidated damages accrued under any provisions 
of the code. 
The administration of the code is vested in the board of directors 
of the American Iron and Steel Institute, but it is provided that full 
opportunity shall be given to the Administrator and one or two other 
persons appointed by him (who shall be persons not having or repre- 
senting interests antagonistic to the industry) to discuss with the board 
of directors or any commiitees thereof any matters relating to the 
administration of the code, to attend meetings of the board, and tc 
make recommendations as to methods and measures of administering 
the code. It is further provided that the board of directors or com- 
mittees appointed by it shall cooperate in obtaining full information 
concerning the operation and administration of the code so as to 
insure that the code and the administration thereof do not promote 
or permit monopolies or monopolistic practices, or eliminate or oppress 
small enterprises, or operate to discriminate against them, and do 
provide adequate protection of consumers, competitors, employees, 
and others concerned. 
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Lumber- and Timber-Products Industries 


A cove of fair competition for the lumber- and timber-products 
industries came before the National Recovery Administration in 
public hearing between July 20 and 26, 1933, and was approved by 
the President on August 19 to become effective with respect to maxi- 
mum hours and minimum wages 3 days later (Aug. 22) and for 
other provisions 10 days later (Aug. 29) unless otherwise provided. 
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The code is to terminate on June 16, 1935, or on such earlier date as 


® the National Industrial Recovery Act may cease to be effective. For 


| a period of 6 months the provisions are to be effective and at the 
expiration of that time the President will have an opportunity to 
determine, upon the recommendations of his representatives on the 
lumber code authority, whether the purposes of title I of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act are being carned out. Unless provisions are 
then canceled or modified by the President, the code shall continue 
in effect. 

The definition of lumber and timber products in this code includes 
logs, poles, and piling; sawn lumber and products of — mills 
operated in conjunction with sawmills; shingles; woodwork (millwork) 
including products of planing mills operated in conjunction with 
retail lumber yards; hardwood flooring; veneers; plywood; kiln-dried 
hardwood dimension; lath; sawed boxes, shook, and crates; plywood 
veneer and wirebound packages and containers; and in respect of 
any division or subdivision additional timber products as enumerated 
in the wage schedule presented. 

The code was submitted by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, representing more than 70 percent of the output of 
lumber and timber products throughout the United States, and was 
concurred in by 45 trade associations composed of manufacturers of 
lumber and timber products and by the single wholesale lumber 
association and the single retail lumber association of national scope. 

Maximum hours are fixed at 40 per week and no employee shall be 
permitted to work for two or more employers for a longer period in 
any week. Exception to this provision may be made, however, as 
follows: The maximum does not apply to executives, supervisors, 
traveling sales force and camp cooks; employees such as watchmen, 
firemen, and repair crews, representing not more than 10 percent of 
the employees in any operation, may work for longer hours according 
to the exigencies of their employment but shall be paid time and a half 
for weekly overtime; and temporary employment in excess of 40 hours 
is allowable in emergency. In seasonal operations the administra- 
tive agency may authorize employment up to 48 hours per week, or 
longer hours for stream driving and sled hauling, previa: the average 
employment in any seasonal operation shall not exceed the standard 
schedule for the calendar year. Manufacturers of wooden packages 
for perishables may employ workers for longer hours for a period 
not to exceed four weeks for any perishable crop, again provided that 
the employment shall not exceed the standard schedule for the 
calendar year. 

The minimum wages on piecework or contract work shall not be 
less than the minimum hourly rates set; the existing differentials 
between skills shall be maintained for those earning up to $30 weekly ; 
and charges to employees for rent, board, medical attendance and 
other services must be fair. No person shall be paid less than 
40 cents an hour unless the prevailing rate in a particular district was 
lower on July 15, 1929, in which case the rate to be paid will be based 
on that of July 15, 1929, plus a specified percentage. ‘‘In no case 
shall wages in any locality be lower than the rates proposed by the 
applicant industries in the code filed July 10, 1933.” 
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Minimum hourly wage rates authorized are as follows: 





MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES IN THE LUMBER- AND TIMBER-PRODUCT: 
INDUSTRY 
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ont AE ho Se ES Mee 8 LAER OO 28.5 work: 
Setodewenepecccopasibareess~< 24.0 Stock manufacturers subdivision: le 
shiv isis eeauhdedabindedhibe «it 45.0 South (13 States)__.............__- 25. 0 
West (9 States) __......-....._..- 32 a 
Of prea Ce aa hee 30. 0 Other (26 States)_........_.___._.. 30. 0 
EOP IG Ae ON POP 27.0 Wholesale distributors subdivision: ¥ 
South (13 States).........___._____. 25. 0 r 
Lala hn diysdabes sna Abgtaeiboe a 32. 5 West (9 States)___._..._..._....__. 32. . 
Metropolitan New York and ¢ 
Ss abs ao ddd LeSeee 30. 0 | rhein Feist 45. 0 1 
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Northern hemlock: Other territory_...............___- 30. | 
Mills and factories... ................. 30. 0 Special woodwork subdivision: 
Eo badns op cede nscnaomnmal 27.0 South (13 States).........._..__._- 25. 0 
Northern pine: West (9 States)_........_...._____. 32. ! 
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West coast: New York, New Jersey........._- 35. 0 
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Lumber manufacture. _..............- 42.5 Southern hardwood group..._.___- 23. 0 
IEE balls ob cbirp sd veniseinbieasianny: 40. 0 UR 30. 0 
eS he ks. dbo uo ctedeod 40.0 Inland Empire.__..............__- 40. 0 
pa RRR ae i ls 22 Sl 40. 0 Pacific: 
Western pine 2 me t Arizona, New Mexi- North of 38° north latitude____ 40. 0 
cad C — 4 south of 38° north South of 38° north latitude._._| 2 23.0 
itude): Pacific Northwest_........._______ 40. 0 
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Oak flooring: Southeastern veneer container sub- 
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Southern hardwood area_.._.....____- 24.0 Egg-case subdivision: 
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Northeastern hardwood area_..._.___. 30. 0 Wire-bound box subdivision: 
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' Boys and girls under 20 years of age may be paid less than the fixed minimum provided that this group 


—_ a more than 20 percent of number employed and that the differential in no case is more 
an 5 cents. 


2 Provisional. 


No individual under 18 years of age shall be employed, except that 
boys 16 years and over may be employed in the wooden package 
division and in nonhazardous work di school vacations or pro- 
vided there are no wage earners in their families 18 years of age or 
over. 

The code provides for establishment of the lumber code authority 
to assist the National Recovery Administration in administering the 
provisions set forth. When set up this organization will have repre- 
sentatives of the principal divisions of the industries embraced in the 
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code and three nonvoting members to be appointed by the President. 
Broad administrative powers will be held by the lumber code author- 
ity and it will be further empowered to designate appropriate agencies 
for applying the code in the various divisions and subdivisions of the 
industry and will obtain and compile adequate information as to the 
extent of observance of the code and results obtained under its 
operation. 
Petroleum Industry 


HEARINGS on the proposed code of fair competition for the petro- 
leum industry were held between July 24 and July 26, 1933. There- 
after and until the date of approval a number of committee meeti 
were held at which the various interests were represented by a small 
number of delegates. The code was finally approved by the Presi- 
dent on August 19 to take effect 2 weeks later, that is, September 2, 
1933. 

For the purposes of this code the term American petroleum indus- 
try includes the production, transportation, refining, and marketing 
of crude petroleum and its products, and includes natural gasoline 
and the production of natural gas in conjunction with petroleum. 

A code was originally presented by the American Petroleum Insti- 

tute, in the preparation of which 97 trade associations representin 
at least 95 percent of the oil industry in the United States joined, 
and another by a group of 22 independent operators from widely scat- 
tered sections of the country. 
- The code agreed upon and approved by the President sets up two 
separate schedules of maximum hours and minimum wages, the first 
for production, refinery, and pipe-line operations, and the second for 
market operations. 

In drillin , refinery, and pipe-line operations maximum hours for 
clerical employees may not exceed 40 per week. All other employees, 
except executives, supervisors and their immediate staffs and pumpers 
on ‘‘stripper” wells so located as to make relief impracticable 
shall not work more than 72 hours in any 14 consecutive days and 
not more than 16 hours in any 2 days. In market operations all 
employees (other than those employed in filling or service stations, 
garages, or other institutions which sell gasoline to the public), but 
excluding executives, supervisors and their immediate staffs and out- 
side salesmen, shall work not more than 40 hours per week. For fill- 
ing-station employees the maximum hours of work permitted are 48 
per week. 

The schedule of minimum hourly wage rates for employees engaged 
in drilling, production, refinery, and pipe-line operations and for those 
engaged in marketing operations othae than those carried on by fill- 
ing stations, etc., follows. 
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MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES IN THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 








Minimum hourly wa; 
rate 








Geographic area Drilling, Market 
production,| operation-., 
refining | (other tha 
and pipe- | filling sta 
lines tions) 








Cents Cents 
Middle Atlantic division (New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania)...........___- 52.0 47.) 
New England division (Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, 

ty imever Alg Sa Re I PRR Se SIS ae ee gy Pea + Ge ears ae ee 52.0 47.0 
East North Central division (Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin) __-__- 52.0 47.0) 
West North Central division (Minnesota, lowa, Missouri, orth Dakota, South 

Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas) _................-- deta ltiahines lading bee wh. do ono aiptii> » 48.0 42. 
South Atlantic division (Dela Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, 

West Virginia, North Carolina, th Carolina, G ia, Florida) _..........- 45. 0 40. | 
East South Central division (Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi) -__ _- 45.0 40. | 
West South Central division (Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas) _________- 48. 0 40. 0 
Mountain division (Montana, Idahe, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Ari- 

Ne enn ena cwhweebowcace 50. 0 45. ( 
Pacifie division (Washington, Oregon, Califormia)_......................._ 2. _- 52.0 47. () 






















Pipe-line and refinery and marketing operations in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Texas, employing not to exceed 10 percent of the total number 
of workers (constituting common labor only), may be paid not less 
than 80 percent of the minimum rate. 

The minimum weekly wage rates set for filling or service station 
ra ag and other employees selling gasoline to the public are as 
ollows: 


Workers in cities with a population of— 


i a ke $15. 00 
ES ES ES ES ge a aE ee 14. 50 
Nn eee lun oo wa oa orate eel Se 14. 00 
Me et tts bits Del yogis rilgls2: () 


It is further stipulated that the service-station employees shall not 
receive smaller weekly wages for the shorter work week than they re- 
ceived July 20, 1933. 

Differentials between the rates for skilled classes and those for 
common labor established by the code are not to be less than those 
existing July 1, 1929. In no case may such differential for first-grade 
refinery still men be less than 45 cents per hour or that for rotary 
drillers less than 75 cents per hour. 

All contracts for work within the industry shall carry a statement 
whereby the contractor agrees that his employees shall receive the 
rates designated by this code for the respective classes of work and 
shall not work in excess of the prescribed number of hours. 

Minors under 16 years of age are excluded from employment in 
the petroleum industry. 

Administrative machinery provided for effectuation of this code 
shall consist of the planning and coordination committee (repre- 
senting the petroleum industry and the National Recovery Admini- 
stration) and a Federal agency to be designated by the President. 
The planning and coordination committee shall consist of 15 mem- 
bers, 3 of whom shali represent the National Recovery Administra- 





1 Increase of 20 percent in wages provided this does not require wages in excess of $12 a week. 
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tion and be without vote and 12 of whom shall be representatives 
of the ringer industry. All shall be appointed by the President, 
the industry members to be chosen from nominations made by a 
group or groups within the industry as prescribed by the President. 
The committee shall cooperate with the Administrator as a planning 
and fair-practice agency. It shall have a chairman from its own 
membership and statistical, production, refinery, marketing, account- 
ing, labor, adjustment, and transportation committees. 

e Federal agency, to be set up later, shall make such estimates 
of petroleum requirements and such recommendations, allocations, 
and inventories as may be required. 

Both groups to be set up are empowered to call upon the industry 
for such statistical and other reports as are deemed necessary and 
any refusal to supply such reports shall be a violation of the code. 


Photographic Manufacturing Industry 


Tue photographic manufacturing industry submitted a code of 
fair competition for the industry on which a hearing was held 
August 4, 1933. The code was presented by duly qualified and 
authorized representatives of the industry, complying with the 
statutory requirements in representing fully 80 percent of the 
industry in the United States. Several amendments were made in 
the code, these changes including the establishment of a flat mini- 
mum wage rate for men and women instead of a higher wage for 
men, the addition of certain groups of employees to those excepted 
from the maximum hours established by the code, and an increase 
in the number of members of the code committee. The code was 
approved by the President August 19, 1933, and became effective 
10 days thereafter, on August 29, 1933. 

The industry as defined in the code includes the manufacture of 
any of the following photographic products: Cameras, exclusive of 
professional motion-picture cameras using film having a width of 
35 mm or greater; motion-picture projectors, exclusive of professional 
motion-picture projectors using film having a width of 35 mm or 
greater; amateur and professional photographic film, plates and 
paper; photographic accessories, equipment and supplies, except 
photographic mounts and photographic chemicals. 

The minimum wage payable to any employee in the photographic 
industry was fixed at 35 cents an hour, or $14 per week for 40 hours 
of labor except (1) that learners may be paid not less than 80 percent 
of such minimum wage during a period limited to 60 days, (2) that 
the total amount paid tosuch learners may not exceed in any calen- 
dar month 5 percent of the total wages paid to all employees by 
any ans, va he during the month, and (3) that these provisions sha 
not apply to apprentice machinists and apprentice tool makers now 
under contract with their employers under forms approved by the 
National Metal Trades Association or any branch of such association. 

The maximum working hours were fixed at 40 per week subject to 
the provision that the average hours worked per week by any indi- 
vidual employee shall not exceed the maximum established when 

over a period of 3 months. It is further provided that the 
maximum hours established shall not apply in cases of emergency or 
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in those departments or divisions of the industry in which seasonal 
or peak demand 5 somes an unusual and temporary burden for produc- 
tion upon such departments, except that in the case of such work no 
employee shall be permitted to work more than an aggregate of 144 
hours per year in excess of the maximum limitations. The maximum 
hours established in the code do not apply, however, to employees 
engaged in research and Pi Mecca capacities or to emulsion 
makers engage in secret processes or to designing and _ tooling 
engineers. e maximum hours also do not apply to repair-shop 
crews, outside crews, and cleaners, although all such employees are 
to be paid at the rate of time and one half for all hours worked in 
excess of 40 per week. 

On and after the effective date employers shall not employ or have 
in their employ any person under the age of 16 years. 

The Administrator in submitting the code stated that the definite 
seasonal demand and a perplexing problem peculiar to the industry 
because of the perishable nature of its sensitized products, and the 
necessity for finishing attendant processes, when once begun, made 
it necessary to provide for the additional 144 hours per year and for 
the averaging of the regular hours of employees over a period of 3 
months. The peak year for the ‘photographic apparatus industry 
was 1929, and the number of persons employed in that year was 16,360. 
In that year the average purchasing power of the wage earners in the 
industry was $30.42 per week, which was considerably above the 
average of $25.28 for all industry in that year. In 1931 employment 
had declined 18.2 percent and the average purchasing power had 
dropped 22 percent, or to an average of $23.71. It is estimated that, 
on the basis of the 1931 figures, the 40-hour week would not place any 
additional burden on the ultimate consumer, but if wages were main- 
tained on the basis of the 1929 figures the price to the consumer on a 
40-hour basis would increase 7.8 percent. The number of persons 
who will be reemployed as a result of the adoption of the 40-hour 
week is estimated to be from 1,600 to 2,000. 

A planning and fair-practice agency is provided for in the code and 
in the Executive order, which shall consist of 7 representatives of the 
photographic manufacturing industry elected by a fair method of 
selection, to be approved ~ the Administrator, and 3 members 
without vote appointed by the Administrator. 


Automobile Manufacturing 


Tue National Automobile Chamber of Commerce submitted a code 
of fair competition for the automobile manufacturing industry on 
which a hearing was held August 18, 1933. The organization pre- 
senting the code represents 78 percent of the products of the industry 
and more than 95 percent of the companies engaged in the manufac- 
ture of motor vehicles. The code as amended as a result of con- 
ferences between officials of the industry and the Administrator and 
his assistants was approved by the President August 26, and became 
effective 10 days thereafter, or September 5, 1933. The code pro- 
vides that the ‘‘expiration date” of the code shall be December 31, 
1933, or the earliest date prior thereto on which the President by 
proclamation or the Congress by joint resolution shall have declared 
that the national emergency has ended. 
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The term ‘“‘automobile industry” as used in the code includes the 
manufacturing and assembling within the United States of motor 
vehicles and bodies therefor, and of component and repair parts and 
accessories by manufacturers or assemblers of motor vehicles. The 
term ‘‘motor vehicles” means automobiles, including passenger cars, 
trucks, truck tractors, buses, taxicabs, hearses, ambulances, and 
other commercial vehicles, for use on the highway, but excluding 
motorcycles, fire apparatus, and tractors other than truck tractors. 

The terms of the code provide for a wage differential according to 

pulation, the minimum wages ranging from 40 to 43 cents an 

our. For the period included between the effective date and 
the expiration date the minimum wage established for factory em- 
ployees is 43 cents in cities having 500,000 population or over; 41% 
cents in cities having 250,000 and less than 500,000 population; and 
40 cents in cities or towns having less than 250,000 population. It 
is provided, however, that apprentices and learners and females not 
doing the same work as adult males shall be paid not less than 87 
percent of these minimums; the number of such workers shall not 
exceed 5 percent of the total force, including subsidiary and affiliated 
mia Equitable adjustment in all pay schedules of factory 
employees above the minimum shall be made en or before September 
15, by any employers who had not made such adjustments prior to 
that date, and it is required that the first savathty report of wages 
filed under the code shall contain all wage increases since May 1, 
1933. 

In the automobile manufacturing industry there are substantial 
fluctuations in the rate of factory production throughout each year, 
due mainly to the concentration of a large part of the annual demand 
for cars within a few months, and also to the slowing down of employ- 
ment in connection with changes in models and other causes beyond 
the industry’s control. In the past it has been the policy of manu- 
facturers to adjust working hours in cases of this kind in order to 
retain the greatest number of employees and as far as practicable 
adjust the manufacturing schedules of component parts to allow a 
more uniform schedule of hours. The industry expects to continue 
this policy. Before the presentation of the code, it is stated, the 
industry had gone far in spreading available work to relieve unemploy- 
ment and it now proposes under the code to spread the work as far as 
practicable, in its judgment, consistent with its policy of giving each 
employee a reasonable amount of work in each year. For this pur- 
pose the code provides that employers shall so operate their plants 
that the average employment of all factory employees (with the excep- 
tions stated below) shall not exceed 35 hours per week for the period 
from the effective date to the expiration date, and the hours of each 
individual employee shall as far as practicable conform with this 
average and shall in no case exceed the same by more than 3 percent. 
In order to give employees this average of 35 hours per week it will be 
necessary at times to operate for substantially longer hours, but no 
employee shall be employed for more than 6 days or 48 hours in any 1 
week, and all such peaks shall be absorbed in the average. It is pro- 
vided, in order to maintain production and employment with as few 
interruptions as possible, that the supervisory staff and employees 
engaged in the Hpk abner care, and maintenance of plant machinery 


and facilities of and for production shall be exempt from the above 
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weekly limitations, but the hours of work of such employees shall no} 
exceed 42 hours per week averaged on an annual basis. 

The hours of office and other salaried employees receiving less th. | 
$35 per week shall not exceed 48 in any 1 week and not more than » | 
average of 40 hours per week from the effective date to the expiratic | 
date. Employees receiving more than $35 per week and executiv: ; 
and managerial and supervisory staffs are not subject to any hour! 
limitations. 

In order to develop any further practicable measures to provid» 
more stable and continuous employment, if this is possible, and t. 
reduce to a minimum the number of employees temporarily employe: , 
the chamber agrees to make a further study of the problem of fluc- 
tuation in production because of the reasons already stated and t: 
submit a report thereon to the Administrator by December 1, 1933. 

The code provides that no person under 16 years of age shall be 
employed. It is stated, however, that child labor has never been 1 
factor in the automobile industry. 

The code as originally presented contained a statement qualifying 
the provision regarding collective bargaining which is prescribed in 
section 7 (a) of the National Industrial Recovery Act. This state- 
ment provided that the open-shop policy of employers in the industry 
might be continued. The proponents of the code stated that there 
was so much confusion regarding the collective bargaining provision 
that this statement was inserted to clarify the provision for employers 
in the industry. Mr. Donald R. Richberg, counsel for the Nationa! 
Recovery Administration, in speaking on this clause of the proposed 
code stated that the phrase ‘‘open-shop policy ” might be construed in 
many cases as a policy of refusing to follow the provisions of the law 
and therefore as a sanction to continue previous labor policies which 
might be in direct conflict with the act. In the final code as accepted 
this phrase was deleted, the clause being made to read as follows: 
“Without in any way attempting to qualify or modify, by interpre- 
tation the foregoing requirements [section 7 (a)] of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, employers in this industry may exercise 
their right to select, retain, or advance employees on the basis of 
individual merit without regard to their membership or nonmember- 
ee in any organization,” 

he Labor Advisory Board approved the code as signed by the 
President, making a statement that it did so ‘‘ with the understanding 
that no section or sentence contained therein modifies, qualifies, or 
changes section 7 (a) of the National Recovery Act and, furthermore, 
that the sentence in the code following section 7 (a) does not establish 
a precedent to be followed in the preparation or acceptance of any 
a code.”’ 

In the announcement of the code by the Administrator this principle 
is again stressed and it is stated that it has not been permitted in the 
code as an interpretation of the law. 

The board of directors of the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce is designated as the agency to supply the President and 
the Administrator with requisite data as to the observance and 
effectiveness of the code and the administration thereof and to repre- 
sent the industry in conference with the Administrator with respect to 
the application of the code and the act, with the stipulation that the 


chamber shall have no power to bind the industry or any subdivision 
of the industry. 
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Hosiery Industry 


FoL.Lowine a hearing held on August 10, 1933, -the President gave 
approval to the code for the hosiery industry on August 26. The 
olfeibre date of the code was fixed as the second Monday following 
approval, or September 4. 

he used in this code the term “hosiery industry” includes the manu- 
facturing, finishing, repairing, selling, and/or distributin by manu- 
facturers at wholesale or retail, or distributi by raron Th ers and 
selling agents, of hosiery, and other related branches, as may from time 
to time be included under the provisions of the code. 

The National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers, claiming to 
represent 80 per cent of the industry, submitted the proposed code. 

A hosiery code authority is established for the purpose of adminis- 
tering the code and for all purposes set forth therein. Membership of 
the code authority is as follows: 8 members, representative of em- 
ployers, shall be appointed. by the board of directors of the National 
Association of Hosiery Manufacturers; 2 members, representative of 
labor, appointed by the Administrator on nomination of the Labor 
Biory Board: and 2 members appointed by the Administrator. To 
assure the code authority the advice and suggestions of the major 
branches of the industry an advisory committee is to be provided for 
each major branch of the industry, to make such recommendations to 
the code authority as they may deem necessary and advisable. These 
suggestions, when approved by the code authority and the Adminis- 
trator, become a part of the code. The code authority is to distribute 
to all persons in the industry such posters and notices as should be 
displayed in plants in order to bring to the attention of employees 
provisions affecting them. 

In order to carry out the provisions of the code and the objectives 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act, each person engaged in the 
hosiery industry is required to furnish to the National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers such properly certified reports as may be 


uired. 

Ftexinom hours are fixed at 40 hours per week for any employee 
engaged in productive operations. The understanding is that this 
limitation shall not apply to office employees, supervisors, foremen, 
engineers, firemen, electricians, repair-shop men, dyers, shipping 
force, watchmen, cleaners, outside workers, sales force, and those 
engaged in emergency maintenance or repair work. However, it is 
provided that on and after September 4, 1933, the maximum hours for 
office employees shall not exceed an average of 40 hours per week 
over each period of 6 months, and that on or before January 1, 1934, 
the code authority shall prepare and submit to the Administrator 
egetsons for a schedule of maximum.hours and minimum wages to 
apply to those excepted employees mentioned. The provisions laid 
down are interpreted to establish a maximum of hours of labor per 
week for every employee covered, so that no employee may be per- 
mitted to work for one or more employers in the aggregate in excess 
of the prescribed number of hours. 

Two shifts of 40 hours each shall be the maximum allowable, the 
work week for productive operations, except dyeing, not to exceed 5 
days of 8 hours each. These days shall be Monday to Friday, 
inclusive, except in States where the laws prevent such operation, 
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eae the employer may operate one shift on Saturday, not to exceec 
4 hours. 

For a period of 6 months following the effective date of the code 
full-fashioned-hosiery plants whose footing equipment on July 24, 1933 
was being operated on a 2-shift basis may continue such operation bu 
the length of each of these two shifts may not exceed 35 hours and th: 
rates paid such operators shall be equal to those paid for 40-hou: 
shifts. If the operation of footing equipment was on a 1-shift basi 
on July 24, 1933, 1-shift operation shall be continued during the sai 
6 months. Not less than 30 days before expiration of the 6-month, 
period mentioned the code authority shall submit to the Adminis- 
trator a recommendation for determining a more permanent polic\ 
respecting footer operation in order to effect a reasonable balance 
between production and demand. 

Manufacturers of woolen hosiery ‘containing at least 20 percent 
wool may operate their knitting equipment not to exceed 3 shifts 
of 40 hours each until December 31, 1933, and thereafter this branch 
of the industry shall be limited to 2 shifts of 40 hours each. 

The minimum wages on the basis of the 40-hour week shall be as 
ollows: 


MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGES ESTABLISHED IN THE HOSIERY INDUSTRY 








| 

Minimum weekly 
rate 
Branch of industry and class of workers 





| North 








Full-fashioned manufacture 


Class 1: Leggers and footers: 
36 gage and below 





e mF e and over 

Class 3: Toppers, seed tye seamers, skein winders, menders, pairers, finished inspec- | 
tors, helpers on knitting with over 6 months’ training, pairer-folders___.._-_._-.-- 

Cc 4: Stampers, boxers, cray examiners, folders, cone winders, other productive 
workers, learners (including machine helpers) for second 3 months of training 

Class 5: Learners (including machine helpers) for first 3 months of training 


Seamless manufacture 
Class 1: Machine fixers 
Class 2: Knitters (above 240 needle), loo (above 240 needle), boarders 
Class 3: Knitters (240 needle and below), loopers (240 needle and below), seamers, 
toppers, menders, pairers, welters, trimmers, stam , folders, boxers, inspectors, 
x ee, ee ribbed top), shipping help, machine fixer helpers, other produc- 
Oe Wr Ca at hak Acie eee eed hn Oh hb se CE TOE rok ceed. waddle ssa eal 


Class 4: Learners (first 3 months of training) 








The territory known as South includes the States of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia, and West Virginia. 

‘Cortain provisions are clarified as follows: The minimum wage 
provisions are interpreted as establishing a guaranteed minimum rate 
of pay Y pss hour of employment regardless of whether compensation 





is based on a time or piece work basis; the learner’s first 3 months’ 
training is the ate of his or her first 3 months within the indus- 
try, whether continuous or not and whether employed by one or more 
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employers; the practice of requiring or permitting a knitter to pa 
oan or all of the wages of a Lauer prohibited and full wages of all 
employees shall be paid by the employer; production required of any 
worker shall not be increased over the requirements for the same class 
of work prior to July 15, 1933; minimum wages of substandard em- 
ployees shall not be more than 20 percent below those of regular em- 
ployees in the same class of work; the total number of substandard 
employees shall at no time exceed 5 percent of all productive employ- 
ees of the plant and they shall be registered with the code authority; 
and lastly except for cleaners, outside workers and substandar 
workers, minimum wages shall be at the rate of $12 per week in the 
South and $13 in the North for 40 hours of work. 

A section on conditions of work written into the code provides that 
no home work shall be allowed unless the worker can work only at 
home and needs such work as a means of livelihood, when a permit 
for the exception shall be procured from the code authority. It is 
further provided that no knitter shall operate more than 2 full- 
alioenn legging machines and that under such operation he shall 
be assisted by 2 knitting helpers and that footing machines shall be 
operated on a single machine basis, that is, 1 knitter, or 1 knitter and 
1 knitting helper, to 1 machine. Pending the collection of informa- 
tion and making of recommendations by the code authority on double- 
machine full-fashioned legging operations as of July 15 and September 
15, full-fashioned legging machines operating on a single-machine 
basis shall so continue. 

‘ No person under 16 years of age may be employed in the industry. 

It was stated by the administration after the approval of the ste 
that the 40-hour week established for the industry should go far 
toward reemploying workers skilled in hosiery manufacture who 
have been forced to leave the industry, and insure more nearly full- 
time employment for the great majority of the workers who have 
remained in the industry. While the demand for hosiery has re- 
mained fairly constant even during the depression years, it is said the 
industry has had a serious unemployment and underemployment 
problem. A survey of the industry for the week of July 10, 1933, 
indicated a total of 114,000 employees in the two branches of the 
industry—full-fashioned hosiery and seamless hosiery—and it is 
estimated that had the same production been made by a group of 
employees working 40 hours per week a total of 147,000 workers 
would have been employed. The code also prevents excessive speed- 
ing up of employees by increases in the task requirement and regu- 
lates the so-called stretch-out problem by limiting the number of 
machines which a full-fashioned knitter may operate to 1 footing 
machine and 2 legging machines, in the latter case 2 knitting helpers 
being required in place of 1 knitter and 1 helper on the 2 machines 
as has been the prevailing custom. A series of 16 fair-trade practices 
is enumerated with a view to assuring fair competition in the industry. 
Two labor representatives are given places on the code authority. 


Men’s Clothing Industry 


Cones of fair competition in the men’s clothing industry were sub- 
mitted at a hearing held July 26, by two organizations, the Clothing 
Manufacturers Association of the United States of America and the 
Industrial Recovery Association of Clothing Manufacturers; the 
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latter organization represented manufacturers largely outside of tl o 
four great clothing centers. The Clothing Manufacturers Associ: - 
tion, it was claimed, was representative of approximately 75 perce | 

of the clothing industry of the United States. The differences bh: - 
tween these two organizations were adjusted at conferences in whic | 

representation of both groups on the code authority was provided fo. , 

and a code was agreed upon by the two organizations and the Admin - 
istrator which was approved by the President on August 26, 193°). 
The code became effective September 11, 1933. 

A code authority consisting of 23 members is provided for th: 
administration and enforcement of the provisions of the code. Th» 
membership of the code authority is apportioned as follows: 10 mem- 
bers representative of the Clothing Manufacturers Association, 5 
members representing employers who are not members of the asso- 
ciation, who shall be appointed by the association, and 2 member. 
representative of other employers who may be chosen by the fore- 
going members. There shall also be 5 members representative o| 
abor appointed by the Administrator on nomination by the Labor 
Advisory Board, and 1 member may be appointed by the Adminis- 
trator. The code authority shall designate the National Association 
of Uniform Manufacturers to aid in the administration of the code 
in respect of the manufacture and distribution of uniform appare!| 
and shall make recommendations to the Administrator regarding 
trade practices desirable for this branch of the industry. 

The term ‘clothing industry” as used in the code is defined to 
mean the manufacture of men’s, boys’, and children’s clothing, 
uniforms, single knee pants, single pants, and men’s summer clothing 
(exclusive of cotton wash suits). 

The minimum wages established by the code for manufacturing 
employees are fixed at 40 cents per hour when employed in the north- 
ern section of the industry and at 37 cents per hour when employed in 
the southern section of the industry. The minimum rates for non- 
manufacturing employees are fixed at $14 in the northern section and 
$13 in the southern section. The southern section includes Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas. The minimum rate for 
employees working on single knee pants is 37 cents per hour. 

he minimum rate for cutters is fixed at $1 per hour and that for 
off-pressers at 75 cents per hour. The existing amounts by which 
wages in the higher-paid classes, up to classes of employees receiving 
$30 per week, exceed wages in the lowest-paid Wibetantial classes 
shall be maintained, but any increase in the minimum wage made 
effective between the date of the filing of the code, i.e., July 14, 1933, 
and the effective date shall be disregarded and shall have no effect 
in connection with determining the wages to be paid in the higher- 
priced classes as provided above. The code authority may appoint a 
committee to supervise the execution of the foregoing provisions. 

The minimum wages established in the e shall constitute a 
guaranteed minimum rate of pay in connection with both a time rate 
and a piecework basis of compensation, and no increases in the amount 
of production or work shall be required of employees for the purpose 
of avoiding the benefits to employees in respect of wages and hours of 
employment. 
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Three months after the effective date no manufacturer shall be 
permitted to have work done on any garment or part of a garment in 
the home of a worker, and all work done for a manufacturer shall be 
done in what is commonly known as an inside shop or in a contracting 


shop. 

The maximum hours of employment for employees in the clothing 
ind are fixed at 36 per week and 8 per day, with the exception of 
repair-shop crews, engineers, electricians, firemen, office and super- 
visory staff, stock clerks, shipping clerks, truck drivers, porters, and 
watchmen, for whom an average week of 40 hours in any year is 
preseribed. Employees engaged in bona fide managerial or execu- 
tive capacities are not subject to the hours limitations. Employers 
shall not operate productive machinery more than one shift of 36 
hours per week. It is stated in the code that it is the intention that 
the foregoing provisions as to maximum hours shall establish the 
maximum hours of labor per week of every manufacturing employee 
other than those excepted, so that under no circumstances will an 
employee be employed or permitted to work for any one or more 
employers in the industry an aggregate in excess of the prescribed 
number of hours in any single week. 

It is intended that employees’ wages shall not be reduced by reason 
of the reduction of the prescribed number of hours of employment. 

Tailoring to the trade and manufacturers of uniforms shall be per- 

mitted overtime during peak seasons, the number of hours and the 
number of weeks to be determined by the code authority. 
- It is provided that an NRA label shall be attached to all gar- 
ments manufactured or distributed and shall bear a registration 
number specially assigned to each manufacturer in the industry. 
The privilege of use of such labels by any manufacturer may be with: 
drawn and cease or may be suspended if after appropriate hearing by 
the code authority and review by the Administrator it shall be found 
that there has been substantial violation of the standards established 
by the code. 

The employment of any minor under the age of 16 years is 
prohibited. 

The code provides for the establishment of safe, healthful, and 
otherwise satisfactory working conditions, which shall as a minimum 
comply with the highest standards respecting sanitation, cleanliness, 
light and safety, specified in the factory laws of any State in which 
the manufacturer operates. 

It is estimated that the maximum work week established by the 
code will result in the reemployment of almost 20,000 employees who 
are now attached to the Son tees but for whom employment has not 
been provided within recent years. It is anticipated, also, that the 
number of short-time workers will be considerably reduced. The 
research and planning division of the industry has estimated that the 
establishment of a 40-cent minimum hourly rate in conjunction with 
the 36-hour week will result in a 28 percent increase in the total pay 
roll of the industry, which will in the future total about $100,000,000 
a year. ; 

While it is said that sweatshops have never been the problem in 
the men’s clothing industry that they have been in the manufacture 
of women’s clothing, it clearly appeared at the hearing that, in com- 
parison with the prevailing standards throughout the greater part of 
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the industry, there are many manufacturing units which must 
classed as substandard. The fair-trade practices set up by the co:!c 
were designed to correct some of these conditions, and these togeth:: 
with the “en ae governing hours and wages, it is believed, w || 
result in the elimination of this substandard competition and enab|c 
the industry to level off the seasonal peaks of operation and provi: 
greater employment opportunities. 


Rayon and Synthetic-Yarn Production 


FoLLow1ne a hearing on a proposed code of fair competition in tli 
rayon and synthetic-yarn producing industry held on July 27, 1933, « 
revised code was approved by the President on August 26, to take 
effect on September 9. 

For the purposes of this code the rayon and synthetic-yarn-produc- 
ing industry includes the manufacture of rayon and/or synthetic yarns 
from cellulose, put up and packaged in forms suitable for the variou-: 
consuming and fabricating leuntisen of the textile industry. 

Proponents of the code, numbering 14 firms, represent 80 percent 
of the number of firms and 90 percent of the total output in the 
industry. 

Wages are established at a minimum of $13 weekly in all geographi- 
cal divisions. Apprentices during a 6 weeks’ learning period shall be 
paid 85 percent of the minimum weekly rate fixed in the code. 

Forty hours shall be the maximum working time per week. Thosc 
serving in executive, administrative and supervisory, outside sales, 
and/or technical capacities may not average over 40 hours per 4-week 

eriod. Emergency work must be reported to the code authority. 
0 ai pedi shall receive less pay for 40 hours of work than he 
received for 48 hours on May 1, 1933. 
No minors under 16 years of age are to be employed in the industry. 
It is estimated that under the 40-hour week this industry, now em- 
loying 41,000, will add 3,500 to 4,500 employees to its pay rolls, 
bcinwing the total to the greatest number in its history. The 18 com- 
panies under the provisions of the code have an annual production of 
rayon and synthetic yarn of approximately 224,900,000 pounds. 

At the hearing held for discussion of the industry’s proposals sep- 
arate recognition under the trade-practice section of the code was 
sought by a group of producers of cellulose acetate yarns. These firms 
produce the major portion of cellulose acetate yarns, and while en- 
tirely in accord with the labor provisions of the code presented, they 
expressed a belief that the cellulose acetate yarns were a different 
product, of higher cost than rayon, and that there was no reason why 
these two products should come under the same code, thus bringing 
the cellulose acetate industry under the control of concerns interested 
primarily in the production and marketing of rayon. As finally ap- 
proved, however, the code includes production of cellulose acetate 
yarns. 

The personnel of the administrative body is not fixed in the code, 


but it is expressly stated that such a body shall be established to co- 
operate with the administration. 
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Substitutions Allowed under President’s Reemployment Agree- 
ment 


N CONNECTION with the presentation of the President’s Reem- 
I ployment Agreement,' whereby employers have voluntarily agreed 
to abide by certain fixed minimum wages and maximum hours pend- 
ing adoption of specific codes of fair competition for their respective 
industries, it has been the policy of the Administration to permit 
certain substitutions in the labor provisions adopted. This applies 
in the industries that were brought under the labor provisions of the 
cotton-textile code by Executive order pending the adoption of their 
own codes. A large group of additional industries has applied and 
received authorization to operate under the wages and oats pro- 
visions of codes filed with the National Recovery Administration but 
as yet not given hearings. A further ruling has been made provid- 
ing that where contractual relations exist the President’s Reemploy- 
ment Agreement will not supersede the provisions as to wages and 
hours mutually agreed to by employers and employees through col- 
lective bargaining. 

A policy board has been created under the National Recove 
Administration to which groups may apply who wish to have modi- 
fied agreements adopted in place of the Presideat’s agreement. The 
board consists of Robert T. Stevens, chairman and representative of 
General Johnson; W. M. Leiserson, labor representative; Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., industrial representative; Robert K. Straus, secretary 
of the board and liaison officer with the Industrial Mediation Board; 
and Kilbourne Johnson, legal adviser to the chairman. 

For those seeking exceptions from the terms of the President’s 
agreement, because to comply ‘‘will create a great and unavoidable 
hardship because of peculiar circumstances,” a newly created ‘ex- 
ceptions division”? will act under Gen. Thomas Hammond, of the 
National Recovery Administration. 

Individual manufacturers and producers who seek to obtain inde- 
pendent modifications either of the President’s Reemployment Agree- 
ment or the modified President’s Reemployment Agreement, because 
compliance with all provisions would work undue hardship, must 

lace a white bar, marked “ Provisional’, across the breast of the 
blue eagle displayed under the President’s Reemployment Agreement. 
In order to secure this right the petitioner must sign the certificate of 
compliance in the regular way and state the exceptions requested. 
Such petitioner must have his request for individual modification 
approved by his trade association before submitting it to the adminis- 
tration. ti the petition is not approved by the administration he 
must comply with the agreement obtaining in his particular industry, 
and if the petition is finally approved he may remove the white bar. 

Among the industries permitted to operate temporarily under the 
labor provisions of their proposed codes pending hearing and approval 
of such codes are: banking, advertising specialties, ice cream, fluid 
milk, knitted outer wear, oil burner, optical, paint, varnish and lac- 
quer, printing, toys and playthings, wheat-flour millings, retail lumber, 
lumber products, building materials and building specialties, gasoline- 
pump manufacturing, ice and paper-box manufacturing, photographic 
manufacturing, mayonnaise, linseed oil, meat packing, and various 
branches of retail trade.’ 


1 For text of agreement, see Monthly Labor Review, August 1933, p. 263. 
2 See Monthly Labor Review, August 1933 (p. 272), for supplementary industries. 
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A Nation-wide drive to add 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 persons to t! o 
country’s pay rolls through the President’s Reemployment Agreeme: t 
and its modifications was started on August 28. 

In allowing the continuance of the wages and hours provisions und: ; 
collective agreement of a printing group in New York City, it ws. 
stated that the stay was granted in accordance with section 14 of th: 
President’s agreement reading, as follows: 


That any person who wishes to do his part in the President’s reemployme: ' 
drive by signing this agreement, but who asserts that some particular provisiv 
hereof, lsanees of peculiar circumstances, will create great and unavoidable har: 
ship, may obtain the benefits hereof by signing this agreement and putting i 
into effect, and then, in a petition approved by a representative trade associatio 
of his industry, or other representative organization designated by NRA, ma 
apply for a stay of such provision pending a summary investigation by NRA, if |: 
agrees in such application to abide by the decision of such investigation. 





Formation of Central Statistical Board 


Ti CONNECTION with carrying out the purposes of the Nationa! 
Industrial Recovery Act the statistical operations of the Federa! 
Government are to be coordinated and standards formulated to this 
end, under an Executive order whereby a Central Statistical Board 
is created. ‘The board is to be made up of one representative desig- 
nated by each of the following officers from one of the statistical! 
agencies under his direction: The Secretary of the Interior, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary 
of Labor, the Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, and the 
National Industrial Recovery Administrator, and one representative 
to be designated by the Committee on Government Statistics and 
Information Services, created at the invitation of the Secretaries of 
the Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor; and such other 
members as the President may designate or the board may invite for 
full or limited membership. 

The board is empowered to appraise and advise upon all schedules 
of all Government agencies engaged in the primary collection of 
statistics required in carrying out the p ses of the National In- 
— Recovery Act, and to review plans tor carrying out statistical 
work. 

A fund of $20,000 is made available by the Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works, appointments of employees to do 
the necessary work to be made by the board. 





Creation of National Labor Board 


N THE belief that by establishing a body to review matters in 
dispute and to prevent strikes and lockouts the oses of the 
ational Industrial Recovery Act would be well bebved: the industrial 
and labor advisory committees of the National Recovery Administra- 
tion recommended the establishment of a national labor board. The 
creation of the board was announced on August 5, 1933, the member- 
ship to include: Senator Robert F. Wagner, chairman, Dr. Leo 
Wolman, Walter C. Teagle, William Green, John L. Lewis, Gerard 


Swope, and Louis E. Kirstein. The duties of the board were set 
forth as follows: 
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This board will consider, adjust, and settle differences and controversies that 
may arise through differing interpretations of the President’s Reemployment 
Agreement and will act with all possible dispatch in making known their findings. 
In return, employers and employees are asked to take no disturbing action pending 
heari and final decision. . This board will promptly proceed to establish such 
cen and local organizations as it may require to settle on the ground, such 
differences as arise in various parts of the country. 


Settlement of Hosiery Strike in Reading, Pa. 


AN AGREEMENT settling the strike of hosiery workers in Reading, 
Pa., was made public August 11, 1933. This was the first agreement 
arrived at through the good offices of the National Labor Board. 

The text of the agreement is as follows: 


Agreement between the National Labor Board and the hosiery manufacturers 
of Reading, Pa., and the representatives of the employees, each agreeing with the 
National Tinae Board but not with each other, as follows: 

1. The strike to be called off immediately and the employees to report to work 
as quickly as work is available. 

2. The employees are to return to work without prejudice or discrimination. 

3. Conditions of work and wages will be as agreed upon. 

4. During the week beginning Tuesday, August 15, 1933, and throughout that 
week, employees on the pay roll of the last day on which they worked at each 
company shall hold a meeting, elect their own chairman by secret ballot, and elect 
their representatives to deal with the management in working out agreements 
si og, Se pe the relationship of employees and employer. 

5. h works will send to each employee on the pay roll on the last day that 
he was at work a notice to that effect, which will entitle him to be present and 
vote at the meeting aforesaid. 

.6. This election to be held under the supervision of the National Labor Board. 

7. Any disagreement in interpretation arising will also be settled by the 
National Labor Board. 

8. Both employers and employees agree to accept the decision of the National 
Labor Board as final and binding. 


Since the inception of the National Labor Board manufacturers who 
have not been approached by the Board’s representatives have vol- 
unteered to settle disputes along the lines laid down in the Board’s 
early decisions. Local mediation boards have also been established 
in a number of cities to settle labor disputes in the different cities. 


































INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR CONDITIONS 


International Labor Conference, 1933 





HE seventeenth session of the International Labor Conference ' 
was held in Geneva, June 30, with 367 delegates and adviser. 
resent from 49 countries. A delegation, officially representing th 
nited States, was appointed by the President, the members of whic! 
attended the conference as observers. Miss Mary Anderson, the 
director of the Women’s Bureau, headed the delegation. The other 
three members were Edwin S. Smith, commissioner of labor o/ 
Massachusetts, William H. Stead, of the Minnesota Employment 
Stabilization Institute, and Hugh Frayne, organizer of the American 
Federation of Labor. These representatives had the privilege o/ 
discussion in the plenary sessions and also of discussion in the com- 
mittees, but had no vote. 

The agenda of the conference contained five items: Abolition of 
fee-charging employment agencies; invalidity, old-age, and widows’ 
and orphans’ insurance; unemployment insurance and various forms 
of relief for the unemployed ; methods of providing rest and alternation 
of _ in automatic sheet-glass works; and reduction of hours of 
work. 

The rules of the conference provide for a ‘double discussion” pro- 
cedure by which an item which is placed on the agenda of any session 
is presented to the governments so that the final report will be ready 
for discussior. and vote at the next session of the conference. As this 
was the second discussion on the question of fee-charging employment 
agencies, a draft convention providing for the abolition of such agencies 
within 3 years from the date the convention comes into force was 
proposed and adopted. During this period it is provided that no 
new ore rae employment agency conducted with a view to profit 
may be established, and existing agencies shall be subject to the super- 
vision of the competent authority and shall only charge fees and ex- 
penses on a scale approved by the said authority. The convention 
does not apply to the placing of seamen. A recommendation was also 
adopted concerning various matters related to the convention, 
including the adaptation of free public-employment agencies to the 
needs of occupations relying on fee-charging agencies. 

Two draft conventions were adopted providing for compulsory old- 
age insurance. The first applied to persons employed in industrial 
or commercial enterprises, in the liberal professions, and to outworkers 
and domestic servants, and the second to persons engaged in agricul- 
ture. Similar draft conventions were adopted providing for invalidity © 
insurance and for compulsory widows’ and orphans’ insurance for 
persons employed in the same industries and occupations. A recom- 
mendation was adopted outlining certain general principles calculated 


1 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, June 19, July 3 and 10, 1933. 
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to fn an effective organization of these various forms of insurance 
and a resolution was passed which provided that the agenda of the 
1934 conference should include a first discussion on-provisions govern- 
ing application of such insurance to workers who transfer their resi- 
dence from one country to another. 

The report of the committee on unemployment insurance and 
various forms of relief for the unemployed outlined the points to be 
embodied in a questionnaire for the consultation of Governments 

rior to the second and concluding discussion at the next conference. 
The questions of providing rest and alternation of shifts in automatic 
sheet-glass works were also left for consultation with the different 
Governments and for final decision next year. 

It was decided by the conference to place the question of the reduc- 
tion of hours of work on the agenda of the 1934 conference. It was 
also agreed that the question was suitable to form the subject of a 
draft convention or recommendation, and accordingly the points on 
which the Governments should be consulted in preparation for next 
year’s discussion were decided upon. A resolution was adopted re- 
questing Governments and industrial bodies to suspend the working 
of overtime and other exceptions to the 48-hour week or to reduce 
them to a strict minimum. Z 

The conference adopted the report of a committee set up to examine 
the annual reports supplied by Governments on the application of 
ratified conventions. Although the report called attention to certain 
discrepancies of interpretation and defects in application, it stated 
that the observance of the conventions seems to be increasingly 
satisfactory. 

Resolutions were passed favoring the study of the questions of 
safety provisions for building workers and of equality of treatment of 
national and foreign workers with a view to placing these subjects on 
the agenda of an early session of the conference. 
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Status of Proposed Federal Child-Labor Amendment 


A THE first session of the Sixty-eighth Congress which was hel! 
in 1924, a joint resolution (H.J.Res. No. 184) ! originated in th 
House of Representatives proposing a child-labor amendment to thi 
United States Constitution. The resolution was approved in th. 
House on April 26, 1924, and was followed by adoption in the Senat: 
on June 2. Two days later the joint resolution was deposited in tho 
Department of State and was thereupon submitted to the States. 
Under the Constitution a proposed amendment to the Constitutio: 
must be ratified by the legislatures of three fourths of the States befor: 
it becomes valid. 

The text of the amendment reads as follows: 

Section 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and prohibit th. 
labor of persons under 18 years of age. 

Sec. 2. The power of the several States is unimpaired by this article excep! 


that the operation of State laws shall be suspended to the extent necessary tv 
give effect to legislation enacted by the Congress. 


Eight years prior to the submission of the above amendment, 
Congress had passed the first Federal child labor law.?2, The commerce 
clause of the Constitution was invoked to sustain it before the courts. 
In a five to four opinion, however, in the case of Hammer v. Dagenhart 
(247 U.S. 251)*, the Supreme Court on June 3, 1918, held that the 
act was an updue extension of the power to regulate interstate com- 
merce and therefore unconstitutional. ‘The court said “it not only 
transcends the authority delegated to Congress over commerce but 
also exerts a power as to a purely local matter to which the Federal 
authority does not extend.” 
In 1919, a second child-labor law* was enacted by Congress, pro- 
viding for a tax of 10 percent on the net profits for the year of any 
factory, etc., in which children were employed in contravention of 
the age and hour limits prescribed by the act. On May 15, 1922, 
the United States Supreme Court, in the case of Bailey v. Drezel 
Furniture Co. (259 U.S. 20)5 held this act unconstitutional also, 
declaring that although the law was a tax law in form, nevertheless 
it was clearly regulatory in p se and Congress could not extend 
its power into the field of social legislation. 

he method of amending the Constitution was then resorted to. 
At the time the amendment was submitted to the States the proposal 
was rejected by many States, and ratified by a few; other States 
took no action. At the beginning-of 1933 only 6 States had officially 


1 43 U.8.Stat.L. 670. 
239 U.S.Stat.L. 675, 
§ See U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. no. 258, pp. 96-101, 
440 U.8.Stat.L. 1138. 

5 See U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul, no. 344, pp. 60-62, 
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ratified the amendment (Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Montana, and Wisconsin), 

Under the impetus of the acute unemployment situation, the legis- 
latures of 9 States during 1933 reversed their previous stand on 
this question, and the following States were added to the list of those 
States which had alread ratified the aie ieee amendment: Michi- 
gan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Washington, Illinois, and Oklahoma. As of September 1, 1933, 
therefore, 15 States had officially ratified the amendment. 

Since there is no time limit within which the States are obliged to 
act on the proposal, it is still possible for other States to change their 
previous position. 

It is of interest to learn that since the passage of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act® several of the codes of fair competition 
already approved have specifically provided that no employer in the 
said industry shall employ any person under the age of 16 years. 
The cotton-textile code and several other codes later signed by 
President Roosevelt have such a provision, and it is probable that a 
similar prohibition will be incorporated in the other codes when 
they are finally adopted. 

At the end of August 1933, 18 codes had been approved. Of this 
number the lumber industry fixed the minimum age at 18, with certain 
exceptions, while the coat-and-suit industry prohibited employment 
of minors under 18 in the manufacturing section of the industry, 


although permitting employment of minors over 16 years of age in 
nonmanufacturing work. 





Hours of Minors in Unregulated Occupations in Great Britain 


N 1930 the National Advisory Council for Juvenile Employment 

was asked by the Ministry of Labor to undertake an inquiry into 
the employment of young persons under the age of 18 in occupations 
in which the hours of work were not limited by statute. The results 
of this inquiry have recently been published in a report dated January 
13, 1932. 

The survey was made by means of a questionnaire addressed to the 
local juvenile employment committees and juvenile advisory com- 
mittees of England and Wales. The composition of these local 
committees is much the same as that of the national committee. 


These committees are com of representatives .of education authorities in 
their areas, of employers and workpeople, of teachers, and of others possessing 
special knowledge of the social and industrial problems connected with juvenile 
employment. hey are thus in a position to give expert advice regarding any 
questions relating to juvenile employment in their areas. 


6See Monthly Labor Review, July 1933, pp. 74-87. 
7 Great Britain. Ministry of Labor. National Advisory Council for Juvenile Employment (England 


and Wales). Fourth report: Hours of employment of boys and girls in “u ted occupations.” 
London, 1932 
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Scope of Inquiry 


_ THe questionnaires were answered ut 280 out of a total of 283 loc: | 
juvenile committees, covering areas which contain about 71 perce: | 
of the juvenile population of England and Wales. The replies showe | 


that about 25.7 percent of the boys and 3.6 percent of the girls leavin - 


school enter some one of the unregulated occupations. 


The total numbers of boys and girls reported by committees as being employe | 
in the occupations in their areas were 116,046 boys, of whom 71,242 were under 1/ 
and 14,855 girls of whom 8,123 were under 16. he largest groups were, for boy: 
errand boys (73,264), van boys (14,367), warehouse workers (12,420), and messe:: 
ger boys (6,887) ; and for girls, warehouse workers (6,957) and errand girls (4,819) 
Other occupations included petrol-pump boys and girls, ice-cream sellers, labora 
tory assistants, golf caddies, bill distributors, assistants in fair grounds and amuse 


ment parks, chocolate and program sellers in theaters, newspaper boys and girls, 
firewood choppers, and billiard markers. 


The returns sent in by local committees relating to certain of these occupations 
include boys and girls employed in connection with shops, but do not distinguis)) 
their number. It should be noted that the hours of such boys and girls, or some 
of them, may be subject to the limit of hours of work fixed by the shops acts, 
namely, 74 hours per week, inclusive of mealtimes. 


Weekly Hours of Work 


Hours were calculated on two bases, the first including intervals for 
rest and meals, and the second omittiag these and giving the net hours 
of work. For 3,509 juveniles no information was supplied as to the 
meal and rest intervals, but these constituted only 2.7 percent of the 
total, so that their omission does not vitiate the general findings. 
When these intervals are included, the largest group of juveniles, 
amounting to 32.6 percent of the whole, had a normal week of over 
48 to 54 hours; 31.1 percent a week of 54 to 60 hours; 14.2 percent a 
week of over 60 to 66 hours; 15.1 percent a week of 48 hours or less: 
and 7 percent a week of over 66 hours. This last group numbered 
8,831, of whom 71.4 percent were errand boys, 11.8 percent were van 
boys, and 2.9 percent were boy sellersoficecream. A total of 1,207 had 
a week of over 72 hours. When the mealtimes and rest periods are 
excluded, 57.1 percent worked 48 hours or less, 26.9 percent over 48 to 
54 Hours, 11.7 percent over 54 to 60 hours, 3.8 percent over 60 to 66 
hours, and 0.5 percent over 66 to 72 hours. Age seemed to have little 
relation to the length of the hours worked. | 


The general tendency is for the hours worked by juveniles under the age of 16 
to be somewhat less than those worked by juveniles over that age, but there is 
no very marked disproportion between the two age groups. 

The extent to which these hours made attendance at evening classes 
or clubs difficult or impossible varied according to the kind of work 
done. None of the boys employed as laboratory assistants had a 
normal working week of over 60 hours, and only 1.5 percent of this 
group found their hours a handicap in regard to evening classes. Of 
the boy ice-cream sellers, on the other hand, 64.9 percent were 
hindered by their long hours, and so were 52.3 percent of both the 
errand and the van boys. Of the 130,901 juveniles for whom answers 
in regard to this point were returned, 45.1 percent were handicapped 
by their long hours. 

No information was received tending to show that any of the 
occupations covered were definitely injurious to health. In some, 
particularly such occupations as those of the petrol-pump boys, 
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warehouse boys and girls, and laboratory assistants, prospects for 
progressive employment were deemed, on the whole, good, but many 
others were obviously dead-end occupations. 


Recommendations 


Two reports were presented, the majority report being signed by 
the chairman and all the other members of the committee except 
the representatives of the employers, who brought in a minority report 
signed by their whole group. The majority report recommends (a) 
that further steps should be taken to regulate the hours of employ- 
ment of boys and girls in unregulated employments, and (6) that a 
maximum working week for boys and girls in unregulated occupations 
should be fixed by Parliament. In view of the present economic 
and industrial position of the country, the majority ‘‘feel that it is 
beyond our function to advise as to whether immediate action should 
be taken on these recommendations.” The trade-union representa- 
tives on the committee signed the majority report, and added an 
addendum saying that while they fully concurred in these recom- 
mendations, they thought a third recommendation that the maximum 
working week for minors should be set at 48 hours, should have been 
included. They also stated that they endorse the recommendations 
and add their addendum ‘“‘without any hesitation on account of the 
existing economic position. We do not believe that the regulation of 
juvenile employment proposed can have any adverse effect on British 
industry.” 

The minority report, signed by the five employers’ representatives 
on the national committee, dissents from the recommendations of the 
ony committee, and holds that these are based on irrelevant 

ata. 


The 127,000 juveniles whose hours and conditions are dealt with in the majority 
report include 77,000 errand boys and girls, 19,000 warehouse boys and girls, 
12,000 van boys and 2,000 petrol-pump boys—a total of 110,000—who, in our 
view, are for the most part employed in or about wholesale or retail shops or 
warehouses where their hours are already regulated by the shops acts. 


If, then, 110,000 of the group are covered by the shops acts— 
which, as stated above, limit hours of work for minors to 74 a week— 
the recommendations of the majority are based mainly on data which 
have no bearing on “unregulated” occupations, and cannot be con- 
sidered pertinent to the purposes for atk the survey was undertaken. 

Moreover, they feel that there is no need for the action recom- 
mended by the majority. Comparing the situation shown by this 
inquiry with that disclosed by a similar survey made in 1913, they 
iat that conditions ‘‘have improved out of all recognition.” 


That improvement in conditions has been brought about, not by statutory 
regulations, but by the force of public opinion as exemplified in the many agencies 
dealing with juvenile questions, and we are therefore convinced that these same 
forces can safely be left to effect further improvements as and when the necessity 
forthemisshown. * * * 

In conclusion we must submit that there is no justification in the majority 
report for the recommendations which it puts forward, and we would venture to 
add that any proposal that this country should divert its attention from urgent 
national issues and embark on legislation of this nature, strikes us with a com- 
plete sense of unreality. 
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Benefit Payments of International Stereotypers’ Union 


ff eos International Stereotypers’ Union pays funeral and strike 
benefits and carries with the Union Labor Life Insurance Co. 


insurance covering death and permanent disabili 


being @ — hazard of the trade, the locals 
rt Cos 


ty. Tuberculosis 
) of the union jointly 
tello Home, a small tuberculosis sanitarium in a subur!) 


of Denver, which was started about 1902 by the Denver local. Dur- 
ing the year ending April 30, 1933, the number of patients at this 


sanitarium ranged from 11 to 13. 


The following table shows the benefits of this organization: 


BENEFITS OF INTERNATIONAL STEREOTYPERS AND ELECTROTYPER®S’ UNION | 

















Type of benefit Year ending—} Amount paid 

Insurance: 
Death..........-- RY SOLS ESA OTT OG OMS Ae TS EOE TES Te Dee. 31, 1932 $46, 500. 00 
ET a Eig Ey iar BROT Nitin © Th ARE Magee abs Po AES WE SG? 2, 500. 00 
ives ee sey Wee Soke. ck. UN nai Apr. 30, 1933 12, 731. 29 
ee eR OG cage iadhab shins otvons camp enewelrd ome 26, 200. 00 
SE ENS ELE es Tee Te SES MT FeO ES CLES Ey! Fy Mee: eee ee 87, 931. 29 
Cost of operation of Costello Home... ...-_.........--.-.--.---..-.-.-----|.---- eee at 2 14, 946. 07 
i Sinn gti agiieiieninhn <esnnnbnstedbeepebichnenénraiiinbeidsegatseag 102, 877. 36 











. ae from International Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union Journal, issues of July 1932 to 
uly 1 


2 Met by contributions from individual local unions. 


These benefits were paid by. a membership which numbered 8,116 
at the close of 1932. That year, according to the report of the 
secretary-treasurer, showed a loss of members for the first time in 
the history of the organization. ‘‘The probability is that it won’t 
be the last unless the demand for trained men in our crafts shows 
marked improvement soon.” ; 

This official, reporting on the finances of the union, recommended 
discontinuance of the insurance and the assumption of this risk by the 
international union. Combination of the two funds—insurance and 
funeral—would give the organization a reserve of $123,334 to start 
with. A change of policy regarding the payment of strike and lock- 
out benefits was recommended, the secretary-treasurer pointing out 
that that fund was the only one showing a deficit. It was intended 
that such benefits should be paid for 8 weeks only, unless extended 
by the executive board. 


Certainly it never was contempiated that those placed as beneficiaries of this 
fund should be maintained as such indefinitely. ow it is the rare exception to 


get anybody off the benefit roll when once placed thereon. It is nothing un- 

common now to keep paying benefits from this fund long after the strike or lock- 

out has ceased to be an active one. The fund is now used in large part as an un 

employment benefit and bids fair to become a pension for those who risk their jobs 

in an endeavor to improve their working conditions. This may be all right and 
560 
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easily justified if our funds were adequate. I cannot see the merit in recognizing 
the claim of anybody after the fight is lost, in the judgment of the executive board, 
to permanent benefits from this fund just because he is out of a job, unless we also 
wish to recognize the merits of the claims of all those who have lost their jobs 
through no fault of their own to payment cf benefits out of the same fund. The 
basie idea behind strike and lockout benefits is to support those involved while 
they ern the fight. When the fight is over and the union has lost, the men 
who lost out are no worse off than scores of others who lose their jobs annually 
through no fault of their own. 

Maybe I am all wrong. However, whether right or wrong, our funds will not 
stand for any such policy if we have any except sporadic and minor difficulties. 
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Reduction of Social-Insurance Contributions for Domestic 
Servants in Germany ' 


“. apie decrees designed to check the increasing tendency to dismiss 
domestic servants and to stimulate their employment were pro- 
mulgated by the German Government. The first decree, issued 
May 12, 1933, and retroactive to May 1, removed female domestic 
servants from the coverage of the German unemployment-insurance 
law. A second decree, issued May 16 and retroactive to May 1, 
related to invalidity and old-age insurance and provided that hence- 
forth such servants are to be considered in wage group II_ with weekly 
contributions of 60 pfennigs (14.3 cents) if the monthly cash wage is 
less than 50 marks ($11.90) and in wage group III, with weekly 
contributions of 90 pfennigs (21.4 cents) if over 50 marks. The 
practical effect of the second decree is to reduce by about one third 
the monthly contributions of nearly all domestic servants covered by 
the invalidity and old-age insurance law. 

Legally, servants are obligated to pay one half of contributions in 
the case of both the unemployment and the invalidity and old-age 
insurance, but in actual practice the employer generally pays the entire 
amount. The two decrees are expected to result in a saving to em- 
ployers of about 7.35 marks ($1.75) per month per servant, or 89.20 
marks ($21.23) per year. 

There are three different kinds of social insurance to which do- 
mestic servants are liable. In addition, they are required to pay a 
special wage tax. The following table gives a typical illustration of 

e monthly contributions for a servant in Berlin. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR INSURANCE AND TAXES OF DOMESTIC SERVANTS IN 
GERMANY BEFORE AND AFTER MAY 1, 1933 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of mark at par= 23.8 cents] 


























Amount of contribution or tax— 

Item Prior to May 1, 1933} After May 1, 1933 

G United German United 

erman | States States 

currency | currency | “UFED¢Y | curren cy 
Marks Marks 

Unemployment insurance ._.._.................-..------------- 6. 05 OT Re PP a 
Invalidity and old-age insurance. -._.................---------- 3. 90 - 93 2. 60 $0. 62 
ERLE I EO ICE IIE SIP et ore aa TE 6. 05 1,44 6. 05 1.44 
a ened btn nanere wine siabiveslalmnies 1, 40 333 1.40 .33 
nahh 5 OSB TEETER SERRE OAD PTAC Pte 8 CE SU SOU SRE EE 17. 40 4.14 10. 05 2. 39 
Difference per month per servant --_...__..-.--.--..----.---.--|------+---|-+-----.-- 7. 35 1.75 











1 Report of C. W. Gray, American vice consul at Berlin, May 24, 1933. 
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Due to the economic crisis, the wages of servants have stead) y (py. 
creased. On the other hand, the amount of social contributio; and 
taxes paid by the employer for them have increased. The sj 
was that in many cases the total of these payments came to rep ose); 
50 percent or more of the cash wage. It was not surprising, the) {oy. 
that many employers regarded the contributions for social ins) : 
and the wage tax, all of which have to be paid in cash, as too b 
some and decided upon the dismissal of their servants as the only 
way out. In this connection fhe Berlin newspaper “12 Uhr Blatt? 
of May 20, 1933, reports that in the last 2 months 2,000 of the 12.009 
servants registered at the office of the Wilmersdorfer Sickness [ ns). 
ance Fund in Berlin have been given notice. This newspaper also 
states that there are now 200,000 unemployed domestic servants jy 
Germany and mentions the fact that the exodus of Jewish famili 
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from Germany has also resulted in the dismissal of their servants. 
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Transfer of Functions of Labor Department and of Social Insur- 
ance to Trade Unions in Soviet Union ' 


P TO June 23, 1933, social insurance in the Soviet Union was 

administered by a central insurance office under the authority 
of the Commissariat (Department) of Labor. On that date the 
Soviet Government issued a decree transferring both the functions 
of the Commissariat of Labor and the entire administration of socia| 
insurance to the Soviet trade unions, that is, directly to the industries 
and trades themselves. As the trade unions? are a part of the Govern 


iii” 


‘ment, which is the principal employer of hired labor in Soviet Russia, 


this means that the trade unions now represent the interests not only 
of their members (the wage earners) but also those of the employer 
(the Soviet State) in the industries and trades. 

Social insurance in Soviet Russia had its beginning in Czarist 
Russia. An employers’ lability act covering industrial accidents 
was enacted as early as 1903, and about a decade later, namely, in 
1912, two acts were passed providing for compulsory insurance o/ 
wage earners against industrial accidents and diseases. These acts, 
covering about 3,000,000 wage earners, remained in force up to the 
1917 revolution. ‘The sickness insurance act, as amended on July 25, 
1917, by the Kerenski Provisional Government, somewhat extended 
the coverage and enlarged the right of the insured to representation 
in the administration of the insurance funds. 

On October 30, 1917, shortly after its ascendency to power, the 
Soviet Government issued a declaration favoring insurance of 3! 
wage earners and the urban and rural poorer population against the 
loss of earning power through sickness, industrial accidents «nd 
diseases, disability, old age, maternity, widowhood, loss of parents, 
and unemployment, at the expense of employers, the minimum benc'(it 
in cases of loss of earning ability and unemployment to amount to 
the full wage. It also favored complete autonomy of the insured in 
insurance offices. 





1 Data are from Isvestia (official daily of the Soviet Government), Moscow, June 24, 1933, p. 2, and July 4. 
1933, p. 3; and Soviet Union (U.8.S.R.), Central Social Insurance Administration, Social Insurance i 
Soviet Union, Moscow, 1928. 

? In Soviet terminology, ‘‘ professional ’’ unions. 
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The Soviet Government proceeded to amend the existing insurance 
}cisiation In accordance with the above declaration, but owing 

juefly to the lack of funds was compelled to abandon the i insurance 
gystem for the time being, replacing it with direct relief during 1919 

nd 1920. 

Pith the introduction of the “New Economic Policy (Nep)”’, 
owever, the Soviet Government issued a decree on November 15, ° 

1921, and the Soviet Labor Code in 1922, providing for a new system 
ofsocial insurance. This system, with certain modifications, has been 
in operation up to this time. It provided temporary disability, 
funeral, unemployment, and dependents’ benefits, maternity 
benefits, invalidity and widows’ and orphans’ pensions, compensa- 

tion for industrial accidents and occupational diseases, and medical 
treatment in cases of sickness.® 

The administration of the social-insurance system was organized - 
on the territorial or geographical principle. A local. fund covered 
, territory with at least 2,000 insured workers, without considera- 

tion of their trade, skill, or occupation. It collected contributions - 
from employers and paid benefits to workers for temporary disability 
and unemployment. A regional or provincial fund comprised a cer- . 
tain number of local funds, while the regional funds were united 
ina central fund. The central social insurance bodies in the several 
Federated Republics were the Main Social Insurance Administra- 
tions of the commissariat (department) of labor in each Republic. 
The central insurance authority for the entire Union was the 
Central Social Insurance Administration under the Federal Labor 
Department. 

In order to understand the meaning and magnitude of the transfer 
of social insurance to the trade unions, the following official data are 
presented. 

The members of the trade unions include 17,260,000 wage earners - 
and salaried employees—nearly all the wage workers in the Soviet 
Union in June 1933. They are all insured. The total budgetary 
expenditures for social insurance in 1933 were fixed at 4,431,000,000 
rubles ($2,282,000,000),* the principal items of which are as follows. 


Rubles 

Temporary disability 4nd supplementary benefits.. 814, 000, 000 ($419, 000, 000) 
tegular benefits and retraining _ - 532, 000, 000 ($274, 000, 000) 
Sanitariums and preventive measures 203, 000, 000 ($105, 000, 000) 
Die tary measures - -- ~~~ -~--------------------- 35, 000, 000 ($18, 000, 000) 
920, 000, 000 ($474, 000, 000) 
189, 000, 000 ($97, 000, 000) 
Howl for vomiaes de. dL de ON Us Si ae 600, 000, 000 ($309, 000, 000) 
The social-insurance system is running 311 rest houses, with 72,000 
beds, and 98 sanitariums, including those in resort places, with 
19,925 beds. These rest houses and sanitariums are valued at 
150,000,000 rubles ($77,000,000). The capacity of the rest houses is 
1,140,000 workers, each with 2 weeks’ leave during the year, and that 
of the sanitariums is 141,330 workers. There are also being built 
50 new rest houses, for 16,745 workers, and 29 new sanitariums, for 
10,925 workers. 'The combined cost of this new construction amounts 

to about 158,000,000 rubles ($81,000,000). 


' For amount of benefits and pensions see Monthly Labor Review for July 1929, pp. 106-109: ‘‘ Social 
Insurance in Russia”’ 


‘ Conversions into United States currency on basis of ruble at par =51.5 cents. 
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The farms supplying these rest houses and sanitariums wit Dro. 
visions cover about 41,000 acres and have about 5,000 milk eo\. 
10,000 hogs, and other smaller farm animals. 4 

Maternity hospitals provide facilities for over 366,000 birth, th 
cost in 1933 amounting to 81,000,000 rubles ($42,000,000). 

The kindergartens provide for about 1,500,000 children at » cos rege 
of 48,000,000 rubles ($25,000,000). The medical service for pre-sclioo| It 
children costs about 3,000,000 rubles ($1,500,000) and the chiliren’s ‘hes 
milk kitchens about 45,000,000 rubles ($23,200,000) a year. A sup. Mand 
plementary appropriation amounting to 5,196,000 rubles ($2,700,000) {tum 
was made for the care of babies and children during harvest time iy ot 
1933. 08 

It should be borne in mind that the above expenditures -and the ab 
manifold activities connected with social insurance in 1933 do not The 
include unemployment insurance. The decree of October 9, 1930, T 
suspended the operation of the public unemployment-insurance in | 
system altogether and prescribed that unemployed workers, including Hi im 
those receiving insurance benefits, be immediately dispatched to work HJ fun 
in factories or sent back to their villages to work on farms there. For Hi Go 
the Soviet Government’s efforts to industrialize Russia through the 
5-year plan and through the formation of large-scale Soviet and 
collective farms in rural districts required more workers at that time. 

The Provda, official daily of the Communist Party for October 22, 
1930, commenting on the decree abolishing unemployment insurance 
in Soviet Russia stated: 

The People’s Commissariat of Labor has taken a purely bureaucratic stand 
on an economic question and instead of organizing a speedy distribution and 
utilization of labor, has kept on the ‘‘dole’”’ hundreds of thousands of the unem- 
ployed to whom they have paid out tens of millions of rubles, failing to combat 
loafers and malingerers. 

According to the Soviet authorities it was chiefly the aloofness of 
the social-insurance system from industries and trades, with all its 
consequences, that led the Fifth Congress of Trade Unions in Soviet 
Russia to pass a resolution recognizing “ the necessity of reorganization 
of the entire social-insurance system from bottom to top, rearrange- 
ment of its activities, of bringing it closer to shops, factories, and 
large-scale farms (sovkozy), of improvement of the personnel of the 
system, and of elimination of bureaucracy from the offices of social 
insurance’, 

As a first step in the reform of social insurance demanded by the 
above resolution, offices for payment of benefits were opened in thie 
industrial establishments ak in transportation and new construction 
offices. Up to June 1933, there were 3,500 such pay offices in opera- 
tion under the direct supervision and control of the works councils. 
This meant that the insured themselves became a part of the insurance 
machinery. 

As a further step, 11 insurance funds were formed by industries and 
their branches, replacing territorial funds, and their success led to still 
further steps in reform, namely, the election of the insurance personnel 
by the trade unions and the control over budgetary estimates of social 
insurance by trade unions. At the same time a number of the func- 
tions of the Commissariat of Labor, especially in the field of protection 
of labor, were transferred to the trade unions. 

The beneficial results from these partial measures led the Soviet 
Government to the issuance of the decree of June 23, 1933, transferring 
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(o the trade unions all the functions of the Commissariat of Labor 
and the entire social insurance system, which as independent offices 
and institutions therefore ceased to exist. 

Commenting on the transfer, N. M. Shvernik, secretary general of 
the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions, observes with 
regard to the new status of social insurance: 


It is necessary to uproot all kinds of bureaucratism and the equality fetish 
yravnilovka) in social insurance. We have to revise the entire practice of social 
insurance from the point of view of a preferential provisioning of shock workers 
and old ranking workers. Main efforts should be directed against fluidity (high 
tumover) Of labor. We have to manipulate the lever of social insurance in the 
direction of attachment of workers to production and of strongly striking at the 
foaters (letuns), and other disorganizers of production. Guarding the interests 
of the working class in socialist economy, we should not tolerate a situation in 
which floaters and loafers are being cared for equally with the shock worker. 
The trade unions do not stand for that. 


The trade unions in Soviet Russia are now responsible for efficiency 
in production, both quantitatively and qualitatively, and at the same 
tine for the welfare of the workers, performing simultaneously the 


functions of a department of labor and of social insurance in the Soviet 
Government. 
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Accident Experience in the Iron and Steel Industry te the Enq 
of 1932 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics has been collecting data on acc. 

dents in the iron and steel industry since 1910 and in some cases 
the records go as far back as 1907. <A review of this period of , 
quarter of a century reveals some very interesting trends. 

Since 1907 a remarkable decline has taken place in accident rates 
in this industry. In that year 82.06 workers were being killed or 
injured for every 1,000,000 man-hours worked and 6.9 days’ working 
time was being lost by injured employees for every 1,000 man-hours 
worked. Since that year the general tendency in both severit) 
and frequency of accidents has been downward, although in oces- 
sional years the rates have swerved upward. As the chart on pave 5(7 
shows, considerable increases in the frequency of accidents took 
place from 1911 to 1912, from 1915 to 1917, and from 1927 to 1929 
Each of these periods was also characterized by a sharp increase in 
employment in the industry. A large increase in time loss (indicat- 
ing a greater severity of accidents) occurred from 1911 to 1913 and 
from 1915 to 1917, while slight rises were shown from 1921 to 1924, 
from 1925 to 1926, and from 1928 to 1929. 

During the course of the 26-year period covered by the present 
review the number of accidents per 1,000,000 man-hours worked 
has been reduced 78 percent (from 82.06 to 18.06), while the time 
lost through accident, per 1,000 man-hours, has been cut 68.3 percent 
(from 6.90 to 2.19 days). The year 1932 witnessed the attainment 
of an all-time low mark as regards frequency of accident in this 
industry. ‘The lowest point yet recorded for severity of accidents 
occurred in 1928 when only 2.15 days per 1,000 man-hours worked were 
lost as a result of accident; the year 1932, while not equaling the 
record of 1928, was very close to it, with a time loss of 2.19 days per 
1,000 hours’ exposure. 

While these changes were taking place in the accident record of 
the industry as a whole, the trends in the individual departments 
of the industry were by no means identical, even though generally 
in the downward direction. As regards the reduction in the frequency 
of accidents, the best record was shown by the Bessemer converters 
which reduced their accident rate from 134.09 in 1907 to only 3.25 
in 1929 (a year when the rate for the industry rose sharply); although 
since that time the rate has risen to 11.62 in 1932, the rate for the latter 
year is still 91.3 percent below the 1907 level. Other remarkable 
declines in frequency rates have taken place in the plate mills ({rom 
113.64 in 1907 to 11.93 in 1930 and 18.14 in 1932) and in unclassilied 
rolling mills (from 113.74 in 1910 to 17. 46 in 1930 and 18. 97 in 19°32). 
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\ gencral downward trend, varying in degree, occurred in all but 
six of the other departments for ‘which data for a series of years are 
own. The six exceptions are puddling mills, car wheels, crucible 
jrnaces, electric furnaces, wire springs, and stampings in which the 
requency of occurrence of accidents has risen during the period for 
which statistics have been collected. 

The lowest frequency rates in 1932 were in nails and staples (5.13), 
dectrical departments (4.17), and the power houses (4.99). 

As regards severity of ac cidents, all but 10 aictasais show a 
eduction in the rates during the period covered. The largest reduc- 
jons in severity rates occurred in the plate mills, nails and staples, 
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Trend of Accident Frequency and Severity Rates 
in the Iron and Steel Industry ,1907 to1982 
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docks and ore yards, and power houses, each of which show a fall of 
about 85 percent, w hile a decline of over 80 percent took place in the 
everity of acc idents in the yards department. In 1932 there were 
7 departments in which the severity rate (time loss) was less than 1 
day per 1,000 man-hours worked. 

In 1932 the actual number of accidents reported was 43.2 percent 
smaller than that for 1931 and the working time lost by injured work- 
ers was 45.3 percent less. However, as at the same time the volume 
of employment in this industry (i.e., ‘the exposure on which the rates 
are calculated) declined 40.8 percent, the decline in the frequency rate 
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was only from 18.81 to 18.06, and that in the severity rate wa 
from 2.37 to 2.19 from 1931 to 1932. 

Not all of the individual departments of the industry, how ve; 
showed decreases in frequency or severity rates. Frequency rates 
per 1,000,000 hours’ exposure were reduced in 17 departments, raicine 
from 0.26 injuries in blast furnaces to 22.78 in axle works, but in. 
creases occurred in 14 other departments, ranging from 0.05 in tube 
mills to 25.47 in crucible furnaces. Severity rates (time lost per | (09 
hours’ exposure) decreased in 19 departments, ranging from 0.16 day 
in heavy rolling mills to 34.86 in docks and ore yards. The rate for 
unclassified rolling mills remained as in 1931, but increases took place 
in 11 other departments, ranging from 0.04 day in the nails and staples 
department to 10.88 in crucible furnaces. 

The above data relate to the industry as a whole and cover all estab- 
lishments from which information could be obtained, the number 
varying from year to year, due to the constant attempt to secure data 
from establishments which have not reported previously. 

The second section of this article covers the experience of a group 
of identical establishments engaged primarily in the production of 
fabricated products, sheets, wire and its products, tubes, and miscel- 
laneous steel products. These establishments, which constitute about 
30 percent of the industry, were pioneers in accident-prevention work 
and have maintained an energetic effort to reduce accident rates. 


nly 


Experience in the Industry as a Whole 


Tue first industrial-accident data assembled on a large scale by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics were in connection with a survey in the 
iron and steel industry in 1910, at,which time information was col- 
lected, in cases in which records were available, as far back as 1907. 
Through the cooperation of the industry such information has been 
continuously collected since then and published from time to time. 
All tables cover wage earners only. 

Frequency and severity rates for the individual departments in the 
industry in the same year are far from uniform, and the changes for 
any specified pericd also show considerable variation. Because of 
lack of detailed data during the earlier years, the changes in rates 
from 1907 to 1932 can be determined for only 10 departments. These 
are shown in table 1, together with the changes for the other depart- 
ments from the earliest available years to 1932, inclusive. 
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1.—CHANGES IN FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATESIN THE IRON AND STEEL 


INDUSTRY SINCE THE FIRST YEAR DATA WERE COLLECTED, BY DEPARTMENT 


AND YEAR 
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Further details are given in the three tables following. Table 2 
presents the yearly experience for the industry from 1907 to 1932, 
consisting of the respective number of full-year workers, with the 
number of accidents, frequency rates, and severity rates, by extent of 


disability. 
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TABLE 2.—ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT RATES IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDU: 
1907 TO 19382, BY YEAR AND EXTENT OF DISABILITY 


[Frequency rates are based on 1,000,000 hours’ exposure, severity rates on 1,000 hours’ exposur: 


















































| 
> ‘ - 
Death . ——— disa- ‘Temporary disability Total 
Number Taw 
Year of full- FP R Fr Re Fre @ F 
year + re- pe- + re- pe- + ~ pe- r * re- 
workers Num-~|juen- ver- |Num- quen-| ver- Num- quen- | ver- Num | quen- 
ber of ‘ : ber of |*~ + 6s | cber of +. | ber of : 
cases} °Y | 1*Y | cases | ©Y | TY | cases | ©Y | MY | cases | © 
rate | rate | ~~ rate | rate ? rate | rate — rate | 
1907 _ - 31, 740 73 | 0.76 | 4.60 121 | 1.27 | 1.43 7, 620 | 80.03 | 0. 87 7, 814 | 82. 06 ( 
ee 202, 157 327 . 54 | 3. 23 848 | 1.39 | 1.03 | 44, 108 | 72.73 . 69 | 45, 283 | 74. 66 1 OF 
1911_______]} 231, 544 204 .29 | 1.76 931 | 1.34 . 88 | 34, 676 | 49. 92 . 54 | 35, 811 | 51. 55 3. 18 
— ETRES 300, 992 348 . 38 | 2.31 | 1,241 | 1.37 .97 | 54, 575 | 60. 44 . 65 | 56, 164 | 62.19 ( 
Se 319, 919 426 . 44 | 2.66 | 1,200 | 1.25 77 | 55, 556 | 57.89 . 62 | 57, 182 | 59. 58 
1914___. 256, 299 219 .28 | 1.71 860 | 1.12 . 74 | 37, 390 | 48. 63 . 48 | 38, 469 | 50. 03 2 
1915_ 113, 773 77 22 | 1.35 361 | 1.06 .79 | 13, 102 | 38.39 . 51 | 13, 540 | 39. 67 2 
1916_ 163, 440 144 .29 | 1.76 719 | 1.47 | 1.16 | 20, 254 | 41. 30 .62 | 21, 117 | 43. 06 
= 403, 055 485 .40 | 2.41 | 1,243 | 1.03 .92 | 56, 144 | 46. 43 . 62 | 57, 872 | 47. 86 
ees... 463, 806 512 .37 | 2.21 | 1,236 . 89 . 86 | 53, 267 | 38. 28 . 52 | 55,015 | 39. 54 
1919 de 367, 752 402 . 36 | 2.19 831 75 . 76 | 40, 148 | 36. 39 . 50 | 41, 381 | 37. 50 } 
1920 ae 433, 428 315 . 24 | 1.45 | 1,061 . 82 . 82 | 48, 760 | 37. 50 51 | 50, 136 | 38. 56 2. 78 
1921 si 230, 753 149 .21 11.29 519 40 . 69 | 20,929 | 30. 23 49 | 21, 597 ! 31.19 2. 47 
1922 a 328, 760 229 . 23 | 1.39 875 . 89 .79 | 31, 784 | 32. 23 . 50 | 32, 888 | 33. 35 2. 68 
Aili 424, 824 304 .24 | 1.43 | 1, 167 . 92 .87 | 41, 116 } 32. 26 51 | 42, 587 | 33. 42 2.8 
1924 _ _- 380, 923 293 .25 | 1.51 | 1,108 . 95 . 89 | 33,936 | 29.19 - 49 | 35, 337 | 30. 39 2 
1925 434, 622 264 .20 | 1.21 | 1,074 . 82 . 81 | 36, 074 | 27. 67 - 45 | 37, 412 | 28. 69 2 
1926_ __ 424, 742 292 . 23 | 1.37 | 1,175 . 92 .- 81 | 31, 107 | 24. 41 -40 | 32, 574 | 25. 56 2. 58 
1927 384, 774 235 -20 | 1.22 1 1,012 . 88 77 | 21, 735 | 18.83 31 | 22,982 | 19. 91 2. 30 
1928 406, 261 212 -17 | 1.04 976 . 80 .75 | 23, 138 | 18. 98 . 36 | 24, 326 | 19.95 2. 15 
1929_ --| 487, 879 275 -19 | 1.13 |] 1,729} 1.18 . 94 | 36, 096 | 24. 66 . 42 | 38, 100 | 26.03 2. 49 
1930 _..| 396, 542 217 .18 |} 1.09 | 1,172 . 98 . 94 | 20,956 | 17. 62 . 36 | 22, 345 | 18. 78 2 
1931 268, 220 153 -19 | 1.14 795 . 99 . 86 | 14,190 | 17. 63 .37 | 15, 138 | 18.81 2 
1932. -_. 158, 700 66 14 . 83 490 | 1.03 . 96 8,041 | 16.89 . 40 8, 597 | 18. 06 2. 








With the exception of 3 years, the varying size of the working 
group shown from year to year is due to changing industrial condi- 
tions. Only a few firms were able to supply records for 1907; but as 
conditions in their establishments were practically typical, such data 
were included because they clearly indicated a still less satisfactory 
condition than existed in 1910. In 1915 and 1916 it was not possible 
to secure complete data. 

The frequency rate for all injuries declined fairly constantly from 
82.06 in 1907 to 19.91 in 1927, rose to 26.03 in 1929, then dropped 
again, reaching the all-time low level of 18.06 in 1932. The severity 
rate for all injuries, which was 6.90 in 1907, dropped with some fluc- 
tuation to its low point of 2.15 in 1928, advanced to 2.49 in 1929, and 
then declined gradually to 2.19 in 1932. 

Frequency and severity rates for each of the regular departments 
in the industry, for each year for which separate data were collected, 
are presented in table 3. Two departments—galvanizing and tin- 
ning, and cold drawing—for which separate data were not previously 
available, are included for 1932. Rates for coke ovens operated in 
connection with steel works, and for the erection of structural steel! 
by steel-manufacturing plants, which do not properly fall among the 
regular operations of the iron and steel industry, are also shown. 
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Frequency rates (per 1,000,000 hours’ exposure) 


3,-ACCIDENT RATES IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, BY DEPARTMENT 
AND YEAR 
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ing 


Woven 
wire 
fence 


65. 26 
79. 18 


18. 14 
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00 


. 70 


. 56 
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96. 32 
55. 83 
52. 01 
43. 40 
29. 49 
29. 74 

9. 61 
13. 30 
34. 17 
21.19 
21. 31 
33. 08 
20. 04 








23. 51 
18. 22 
18. 64 
15. 89 
16. 91 
15. 54 
14.19 
18. 51 
16. 95 





| 12. 88 
| 12.93 


| 18. 97 


23. 99 
17. 46 
18. 16 





ey 





Hot 
mills 


Cold 
rolling 


Car 


Docks | 
and 
ore 

yards 


Elec- 
trical 
depart- 
ments 








Me- 
chanical 
depart - 
ments 


























Rie AEN 57. 07 
1912 80. 96 
| ae Re 82. 11 
Ns at 67. 08 
RP al 42. 69 
SOR. coahale 49.19 
Pe eB 60. 41 
1918 % 58. 60 
RL 47.83 
1920 a 54. 27 
192] s §2. 19 
| Ean 70. 77 
| ee aS 60. 31 
, RB Ee re. 58. 19 
1925__.......] 18. 98 
BD. instinpunaite 17. 82 
| Fee eS 7.16 
, Sa 12. 95 
1929.. ........2} 2. 01 
ee re ; 28. 32 
FOE. intense 34. 12 


79. 68 
50. 27 
24. 11 
16. 97 
$2. 15 
36. 03 
26. 91 
41, 20 



































SRESES: 


ra 
— 




















84. 05 
56. 34 
57. 99 
64. 13 
70. 96 
60. 52 
33. 57 
46.10 
53. 79 
36. 03 
37. 85 
37. 14 
23. 63 
18. 97 
19. 44 
20. 89 
16. 54 
17.05 
12. 50 
7.77 
15. 56 
13, 34 
10. 88 
8. 66 















1 Included under unclassified. 
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TABLE 3.—-ACCIDENT RATES IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, BY DEP j:7. To 
MENT AND YEAR—Continued 
Frequency rates (per 1,000,000 hours’ exposure)—Continued 
" Sak Elec- ‘ Galva- Cold Strue. 
ower | x, . | cible tric Wire |Stamp-| nizing | Miscel-| Coke | tural. 
Year houses Yards fur- fur- |springs}| ings |and tin- a. laneous | Ovens 2 ee] 
naces | naces ning 8 erection 
ae Se yO EE eee, cares SRR Sine Tine 7) > ae 190% 
PO, .. .... cette tanea | Sine eee CRAB TaRE Re Gert Be Boat 2 4....... ee 1910 
| NR ete ER RE ARG RT HE Ge Ce Lat A. ct {| 2 ei: 911 
| RNR a Reon df AS RS ATE EE MOM, cared a... tt iol 
BNR ee Oy RRL. OD, A BEER CLES Conte! e0l........ = 1918 
nt... . «ome 7) 2 aye 6: aaee Rees MGS Aa, 43.09 |_----__- 1914 
I an ch shabn 8g Sa “Mie 4 eee RE SS - Gee 38. 34 27.10 110. 1 
BI wan at Soni 8 | ae pe, PNG, SP Pe RIO Rs Ga Bie 42.52] 24.45 87. 04 
1917_ 16. 40 | FRO: St ee eh cee OR a0 Be 43. 03 27. 31 135. B 
1918 24. 60 Cy Sy Sa pee eh eee RE Moe | 7.41 24. 73 101. 83 
1919 18.40 | 36. 07 . Pe eT 32. 74 24. 71 17, 2 
1920 12. 85 | TRESS! TES! ARIE Se ees FoR. 36. 43 20. 69 116.17 
Sere Ss » | eee Be didi tvclitine dc akvalinniints biielks oeenn ts diditaneediia 29. 66 10. 86 102. 96 
Pees. 1K oe RR MER ALLE SOME os Ah. 30.83 | 10. 68 80. 71 
1923 _ . ..-| 10.40 2. 43 }-..-...- ne a GREP FE esl fe! or ES @r-9< 34. 18 16. 25 89. 18 
EP Sy 12. 56 <9 a Pare eee OS OBE A a ee) a 26. 38 12. 35 102. 74 
ae a  & . | Daa EP ES HOES aa Sa Eh he 28. 66 7. 01 71.14 
ie 6. 00 wg ae agus, "sears PE ofl Ae RS tS 25. 80 9. 86 84. 4] 
Se. OY) bie 1 2 Sete ea Be ka RS: RS. ABS 21.68} 6.98 8. 82 
1928. - & SY | be esi! wee ES OR i CL. 21.78| 5.73} 61.74 
— 5. 02 acca citar kal ca et me Saty ALR SY Qa 29. 35 6. 08 67. 20 
ee 7. 99 8. 35 39. 21 35. 12 29. 91 SF } Re Se. 16, 74 5. 97 63. 82 
1931 _ . ont 4. 63 8. 39 16. 83 51. 78 32. 15  $  § Sle > Ree ie 4. 24 108 
Be Se noion 4. 99 11. 01 42.30 | 58.64 38. 81 31. 46 6. 23 | 26.82 14, 49 6. 42 77. 48 
Severity rates (per 1,000 hours’ exposure) 
Bes- | Open- se Unclas 
Year = semer | hearth/Found-| Bar malin) Plate — Rod | Sheet | Tube | sified 
naces | ©00- | fur- | ries | mills | "D2 | mills mills mills | mills | mills | rolling 
’ verters) naces , mills 
| 
z= 16. 5.35 | 14.49 . } ees 4. 85 1 7 aa, Bhi 4.10 | =z 
 « siheraal 9.76 | 10.44 9. 77 4) eae 6. 55 | aS See: 4. 35 1, 70 4.98 
SR ETS 6. 54 4.49 5, 37 * ¢ Wiese 3. 04 SES ee 1.7 1. 48 3. 32 
Saree 7.23 | 5.27 | 8.29 4) » eee See S| ee eee. 2. 59 2. 51 3. 33 
BE x. oi ates 7. 21 7.05} 5.81 ) 5 Sea 3. O1 5 RRS? ery 2. 71 2. 70 4.13 
oT) CREE as 5.09 | 4.84) 4.50 3° ae " (ae *_ > eee eae 2.04] 2.01 2. 49 
1915_ -| 454] 3.48) 4.18 . 59 1.91 4.13 S| aera 1. 21 1. 69 1. 39 1.79 
IE act oln cabal 4.60 | 9.71 4. 22 2.93 | 4.26 3.19 | 2.53 ..--| 2.40] 2.00] 1.00 2. 51 
_, ae 5.78 | 9.20) 6.37 4.74) 4.10 4.44; 2.55 1.65 | 4.77 1.91 2. 61 2. 09 
_, ee 6.17 6.27 | 7.90 3.14] 3.50 3.84) 2.98) 3.20) 473 1. 04 1. 6! 2.17 
BE eccwdidaed 7.24) 5.68] 6.80 2. 75 1. 64 3.88 | 2.50 .538 | 3.50 110) 1.89 2. 10 
ae 2.32 | 4.29 2. 28 1. 20 1.96} 2.54] 2.41 1.44] 2.68] 2.09 2. 92 
1921_........) 3.88 | 2315) 2.35 2. 65 1. 60 1. 25 - lia 1. 08 1.60} 1.42 2. 25 
ee | 5&3 1.66} 3.63 2.67 |. 5.08 /" fe * 7 eee 1.79 2. 49 1. 66 2. 62 
SRE ae 4.16] 2.97} 5.18 2.96} 1.31 2.11 2.73 | 2.06; 2.22] 2.19 1. 52 2.73 
aa 5.58 | 3.78) 439 3.04] 1.68 3.92} 2.04} 2.40] 1.81 1.71 2. 11 2. 60 
Se 4.39} 464] 3.72 3.72} 2.18 2.99} 3.71} 3.73] 2.71 1.70} 1.70 1, 65 
_, ee 4.55] 7.66} 6.20 3. 26 1.41 2. 01 2.52} 3.57] 2.70] 1.19] 1.50 1, 50 
REPRE 4.51] 2.32] 430 2. 91 1.71 2. 45 1.89 -88}; 1,24 . 83 1. 59 3. 02 
tdhosen 3.38} 2.07) 3.51 1.86} 4.64 155] 151] 2.90} 2.10] 177 1. 27 2. 20 
ok boone 2.57 | 2.92) 4.41 3.18 | 1.66 2.18} 2.62 -50) 3.99] 1.82] 1.80 2. 39 
/  Rayset 499) 3.41 3. 58 3.04) 2.41 2.20] 2.55] 144] 3.438] L133] 172 2. 60 
SEES ES 3.42] 1.99] 3.69 3.19 | 2.74 2.06] 1.75} 3.31] 3.08] 1.81 1. 89 1. 69 
ae 4.12} 6.18} 3.35 2. 61 2. 32 1.90] 1.36] 2.30] 2.81 2.12} 1.47 1. 69 









































2 Only those operated in connection with steel works. 






















| Fabri- 


; Forge 
ef ati : : 
Year oer | shops 
9. 50 
5. 41 
2. 37 
3. 87 
3. 79 
2. 92 
2. 90 
4. 39 |. 
3. 08 4. 40 
2.58 | 3.02 
1.45 | 2.72 
3. 30 1. 51 
2. 10 3. 89 
3. 28 5. 19 
2.19 2. 61 
2. 21 2.71 
1. 69 3. 31 
2. 28 1. 09 
112] 2.79 
ciate 1. 45 1. 89 
3.30 | 4.59 
2. 87 2. 68 
2.17) 2.45 
as. 4. 07 2. 52 




















Power 
houses 
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a, | ws | | Docks| Elec- Me- 
Po wae opt to on 4 Hot | Cold | Axle | Car | and | trical |chanica’ 
an fi anjec| Mills | rolling) works |wheels} ore |depart-| depart- 
g ence (staple: | 
| yards | ments | ments 
| | | | | | | | | | 
i as. biisheass ches : 
4. 28 | | 4.20 3. 
3. 23 me | : | 3.61 3. 
3.78 (alt ~ten|--=-- 5. 33 3. 
2.73 DEY oes BEE . 8.71 1 
Eg Re ee Seer) ae ee ae oe teqeeeh 8. 41 3. 
3. 50 1.72} 3.32 3.39 | 0.98 2. 41 3. 61 2. 
4. 32 3. 39 2. 39 -13 | 8.52 | 38. 59 8. 51 3. 
1.99 2. 49 3. 29 . 88 5.91 | 13. 03 9. 30 4. 
2. 21 1. 21 1.42 5. 01 1.69} 5.98 5. 69 3. 
1. 4] 2. 29 . 62 71 3. 22 | 10. 88 7. 01 3. 
2. 50 3.10 . $3 | . 69 1.5 8. 30 2.71 2. 
2. 70 1.19} 1.98 | 8.78 | 4.83 .53) 2.23 3. 
2. 13 1.11 2. 41 .12 . 63 | 30. 08 2. 80 2. 
1. 91 1.94 1.¢7 1. 51 . 08 2.80; 4.12 3. 00 3. ¢ 
2. 10 1. 51 1. 22 1. 41 Ps 4. 26 2.91 | 14.71 4. 20 2. 73 
1. 89 . 58 1. #1 ef ee 12 1.91 | 10.63 3. 90 2. 
1. 59 .79 .34 | 4.77 1. 21 6. 00 2. 00 2. 89 3. 19 2. 
2. O01 1.12 . 19 1. 01 2.19 (') 3.92] 3.54 4. 39 2. 
2. 08 2. 31 2. 92 . 90 1. 90 81 3.50} 2.01 4. 21 2. 
1. 99 72 1 8! 2. 88 1.2 2. 81 5. 91 3. 93 2. 
1.73 2. 24 .34] 101] 2.72] 1.27] 3.19] 8.60 2. 80 2. 
3. 33 32 .3f | 1.39 3. 40 1. 86 5. 37 | 35. 20 4.15 3. 
2. 19 4. 76 “411 “8s 2. 29 - 45 1. 85 . 34 . $6 2. 

; . Galvan-| , Struc- 
eible |, lee | wire | Stamp-| izing | [°'4 | Miscel-| Coke | tural- 
fur- |‘"'¢*Ur-| -prings| ings |and tin- ing |/#meous| ovens? steel 

rr ning 6 | erection 
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Severity rates (per 1,000 hours’ cxeposure)—Continued 











BY DEPART- 

































eo acl ae? 
ee were 
Gs aonenet 4. 40 
1918 a 5. 81 
or 5. 71 
1920. 1. 93 
1921 . 1.93 
1922 .92 
1923 Z 3. 44 
eee 2. 99 
1925 _ - 2. 00 
Wis hh od cect a 2. 22 
te cos — . 32 
| ee 70 
es. a. . 49 
Se scbin kes . 38 
[ Saeeee 1,42 
Papier . 63 














b+ G2 2 RO DOGS Ym OY OO Oe me SO NI ONS 
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1 Included under unclassified. . 
? Only those operated in connection with steel works. 





Lis | 3.07 | 
.07| .90 
10.95 | 3.00 | 

















tt pot tet BD ORD BO BO BO PO BS PB GO 















3. é 25. 41 
5.5 23. 20 
8.71 26. 97 
5. 39 19. 61 
3. 70 15.49 
2. 41 25. 00 
1. 20 26. 26 
1.01 22. 08 
3. 00 9. 39 
3. 41 25. 10 
2. 18 22. 40 
4. 41 32. 01 
2. 09 9. 50 
2. 11 27. 58 
2. 34 25. 61 
3. 01 17. 89 
2. 78 31. 25 
2. 85 22. 50 











Frequency rates were lower in 1932 than in 1931 in 17 departments 
and in structural-steel erection, with decreases ranging from 1.7 
percent for blast furnaces to 65.6 percent for nails and staples, and 
higher in 14 departments and in coke ovens, with increases ranging 
from 0.4 percent for tube mills to 151.3 percent for crucible furnaces. 

Severity rates were lower in 1932 than in 1931 in 19 departments 
and in structural-steel erection, with decreases ranging from 7.3 per- 
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cent for rod mills to 99 percent for docks and ore yards, and hic hey 
in 11 departments and coke ovens, with increases ranging from 2 ; 
percent for coke ovens to 15,542.9 percent for crucible furnaces. he 
severity rate for unclassified rolling mills in 1932 was the same as jn 
1931. The seemingly extraordinary percentage increase for cruci}le 
furnaces was caused by a decided drop in man-hour exposure (from 
534,740 in 1931 to 189,098 in 1932), combined with the occurrence jy 
1932 of four accidents resulting i in permanent disability, while in 1\)3| 
only temporary injuries were sustained. 

It should be noted that percentage increases or decreases do not vive 
any idea of the relations of the departments to each other; to obtain 
an idea of these, the rates in the tables must be compared, because 
they represent the actual conditions existing. 


TaBLE 4.—ACCIDENT RATES FOR THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY AND FOR SPEC‘. 
FIED IMPORTANT DEPARTMENTS, BY 5-YEAR PERIODS 


Frequency rates (per 1,000,000 hours’ exposure) 















































| | 
= Bessemer} Open- Heavy Shaot 
Period 1. a f ae con- hearth se nog rolling he Sheet 
neustry | furnaces | verters | furnaces 5208 mills = mie 
NC eae Cea 69. 2 70. 69 104. 88 | 83. 12 53. 17 61. 31 69. 71 17. 92 
ee ee ae Se. 65. 1 56. 21 101. 20 | 80. 52 58. 74 56. 51 91. 08 BLS 
+S ES eee 62. 1 61. 48 95. 70 76. 57 63. 14 50. 98 55. 90 51. 34 
NS SS ee 59. 22 59. 16 | 89. 79 76. 42 63. 59 46. 02 49. 94 51. 02 
oO eee ae 54. 85 51.97 | 77.71 69. 28 65. 21 39. 41 44. 66 18. 07 
aa Sa 53. 84 50. 35 | 76. 13 68. 16 67. 69 37. 26 41. 54 | 17.37 
yl Ae eR ls 49. 92 45. 63 | 68. 27 60. 11 70. 12 32. 14 36. 61 4}. 32 
RRO ae. 44, 28 41, 24 | 60. 43 54. 05 64. 74 31.13 39.81 | 35. 81 
ge 5 SR eS Set 41. 66 38. 96 | 57. 66 50. 56 62. 31 33. 95 39. 25 32. 72 
OS RS Te 41. 04 37. 72 53. 11 47.35 63. 18 31. 41 38. 43 33. 72 
1917-21. baat. Uae 39. 67 35. 54 46. 94 44. 85 63. 11 29. 87 37. 58 33. 4 
1918-22 ee ae 36. 73 34. 03 36. 98 41. 56 60. 44 27. 63 36. 68 35.2 
1919-23 SAGE, | Si 35. 21 | 32. 74 30. 53 36. 33 61. 76 24. 24 31. 44 35.7 
TS eee es 33. 83 | 30. 61 24. 90 32. 82 62. 72 21. 48 29. 33 34. 83 
SER 31. 45 | 28. 99 18. 32 30. 14 63. 12 18. 61 26. 77 33. 03 
1922-26 WSEEE CS 30. 74 | 28. 65 16. 74 28. 43 62. 79 17. 06 25. 59 30. 40 
SERRE I er 27. 37 14. 96 25. 57 61. 19 15. 15 21. 33 | 25. 29 
See. a ak <a dae 25. 04 25. 23 11. 97 22. 32 57. 82 13. 05 18. 49 | 23.9 
| a ree 24. 22 22. 80 8. 66 20. 06 57.19 10. 81 16.91 | 29. &2 
TE, « o otwee on waltine _ 22. 27 22. 38 8.71 17. 57 51. 02 9. 94 15. 28 19, 39 
| PG es ee 21. 08 20. 84 7. 06 16. 24 47. 50 9. 76 14. 35 18. 15 
1928-32 SY: 21. 06 19. 77 7.42 15. 62 45. 78 9. 78 15. 11 18. 58 
Severity rates (per 1,000 hours’ exposure) 
| Pa eae as 5.0 8. 55 7. 54 7.47 3. 16 4. 60 5. 11 2. 83 
CY Rae eee 4.3 7. 88 6. 86 7. 32 3. 51 4. 32 6.18 2.72 
eer eens 4.4 7. 67 6.7 6. 98 3.71 4.01 3. 90 2.75 
SON. dies 1.6% einaiioke 3.79 7.04 6. 43 6. 68 3. 65 3. 78 3. 78 2. 58 
SRS el pa eT 3. 49 6. 37 5. 30 5. 98 3. 86 3. 42 3.14 2. 21 
0 PES rer 3. 57 6. 10 6.18 5. 83 3. 76 3. 46 2. 85 2. 27 
. 2 SPR eer |Z 3. 60 5.75 7.15 5. 39 4.01 3. 61 2. 59 2. 10 
RRR Hee 3. 49 5. 53 6. 96 6.14 3.74 3. 82 2. 61 1. 78 
1915-19 3. 58 6. 03 7.01 6. 56 3. 56 4.14 2. 57 1. 60 
1916-20 3. 45 5. 67 6. 28 6. 09 3. 23 3. 47 2. 59 1. 82 
1917-21__._..._- 3. 32 5. 48 5. 42 5. 82 3.17 3. 28 2. 53 1.75 
BE ce etrwe 3. 07 5. 49 3.95 5. 33 2. 69 2. 85 2. 47 1. 88 
1919-23 2. 87 4. 98 3. 25 4. 67 2. 66 2. 45 2. 44 2. 09 
1920-24 2. 76 4. 50 2. 74 4.16 2.7 2. 37 2. 35 2.1 
POIs iin 6 vierein' anties 2. 69 4. 64 3. 24 4. 03 3. 08 2. 64 2. 53 1. 05 
| RS RES ee 2.74 4.72 4. 05 4. 66 3. 16 2. 68 2. 60 1. $2 
1923-27 2. 62 4. 62 4, 20 4. 78 3.18 2. 65 2. 54 1. 50 
8 EIRENE EONS 2. 49 4. 51 4.18 4. 42 2. 98 2. 51 2. 25 1. 43 
REISE ce ert ay 2. 41 3. 92 4. 05 4. 43 3. 02 2. 22 2. 39 1, 48 
ne 2. 39 3. 96 3.79 4. 43 2. 90 2. 08 2. 23 1, 42 
IS tnchce swoon cd<s 2. 35 3. 74 2. 60 3. 93 2. 86 2. 09 2.12 og, 
ae ee ae oN 2. 34 3. 53 2. 92 3. 80 2. 82 1.99 2.11 1.7 
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While the exposure for the individual years is of considerable 
volume, it is naturally affected by local and temporary conditions, 
such as a Catastrophic occurrence. A more satisfactory picture of the 
‘rend in accident rates, therefore, is presented by combining exposures 
and accidents for several years. ‘Table 4, which shows a 5-year mov- 
ing average for the industry as a whole and for specified important 
departments, from 1907 to 1932, affords a comparison of the relation 
between these departments and the industry. 

Comparison of the first period, 1907-11, with that of 1928-32 shows 
that the industry as a whole and all of the specified departments ex- 
cept foundries present a notable reduction in frequency rates. Prac- 
tically continuous decreases were shown by the industry as a whole 
and by all the departments covered, except foundries. Foundries 
show a relatively low rate for the early period (53.17), but the rate 
advanced during the next six periods and reached 70.12 in 1913-17. 
While it declined again the decrease did not keep pace with that of 
other departments, and the 1932 rate was more than double the 
average rate for the entire industry. 

Severity rates declined from 1907-11 to 1928-32 in the industry 
as a Whole, and also in all of the specified departments. 

The period 1928-32, as compared with the period 1927-31 shows 
decreases in frequency rates for the industry as a whole and for 3 
departments, but increases for the other 4 departments, and decreases 
in severity rates for the industry as a whole and for 5 departments, 
but increases for the other 2 departments. 


Experience of the Industry, by States, 1922 to 1932 


Accident frequency and severity rates in the iron and steel industry 
by individual States, from 1922 to 1932 for 18 States and from 1926 to 
1932 for 6 other States, are presented in table 5. Several States were 
previously omitted, to avoid identification of establishments or be- 
cause the exposure was less than 1,000 full-year workers. The avail- 
able data for 1931 and 1932 for these States have been grouped and are 
here shown combined under ‘ Miscellaneous. ” 

A downward-trend in frequency rates is shown by all but two of the 
States, while severity rates show a reduction in the majority of the 
States. The declining tendency is more pronounced in those States 
in which accident-prevention activities have been most extensive and 
of longest duration. Operations in the industry are, however, not 
uniform in the various States, and in some States the more hazardous 
operations predominate, 
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TABLE 5.—ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES IN THE IRON AND gs 
INDUSTRY, 1922 TO 1932, BY STATE AND YEAR 


[Frequency rates are based on 1,000,000 hours’ exposure, severity rates on 1,000 hours’ exposur: 











| Permanent disa- 
































| Ne Death ility 
ber of ‘Fax 
State and year nl Num-| Fre-| Se- |rum.| Fre: | Se- 
e. ly *|quen-| ver- |; quen-| ver- 
\workers ber of ity iber of cy itv 
| | CASES | rate | rate | °S°5] rate | rate 
} | 
| | 
Alabama: 
SS 10, 998 10 | 0.30 | 1.82 51 | 1.55 | 1.17 
res 11,915 | ) J .20;} 1.18 78 | 2.18 | 1.77 
ivand + «2% 13, 705 16 . 39 | 2.33 41 | 1.00} 1.06 
eS 15, 244 | 14 .3l | 1.84 46 | 1.00 | 1.37 
1926. ..._.. 19,887 | 30/ .50/3.02| 130] 2.18] 1.56 
Pe 14, 493 12 .28 | 1.66 77 | 1.77 | 1.43 
era 13, 258 16 .40 | 2.41 7 1.91 | 1.63 
SOOO. iis «a4 16, 162 ll .23 | 1.36 93 | 1.92 | 1.43 
NG. < exiveneal 15,073 | 12 27 | 1.59 89 | 1.97 | 2.03 
|.) es 10, 470 | 9 .29 | 1.72 54 | 1.72} 1.79 
SD 2 édiedoa 5, 688 | 3 -18 | 1.06 19 | Lil . 78 
California: 
a 4,013 3 .25 | 1.50 35 | 2.91 | 2.63 
_, eee me en 3 .32 | 1.93 11 | 1.18 | 1.19 
1924.......| 2,901 | 2 .23 | 1.38 16 1.84 | 1.43 
1925.......| 3,018 | 1 .1l . 66 10 | 1.11 | 1.56 
1926.......| 2,908 | _ | Sac Ree Ou ee 16 | 1.89 | 2.09 
eee ae SLI 4 .97 | 1.02 
1928_......| 4, 660 | 1 .07 . 43 14 | 1.00 | 1.07 
1929_......| 6,360 | 7 .37 | 2.20 39 | 2.04 | 2.03 
ss 5,351 | 3 -19 | 1.12 12 . 75 . 76 
},  : errs 4,018 2 17 .99 12 . 99 . 90 
ES 4 2 .27 | 1.62 9 |} 1.22 | 1.56 
Colorado: 
| ae 3, 351 | 3 .30 | 1.79 2 . 20 27 
1923.......| 4 164 | 7 . 56 | 3.36 13 | 1.04 | 1.22 
eee 4,269) 6| .47/281] 22/ 1.72] 1.52 | 
1925.......| 4, 243 | 3 .24/ 1,41 14/110 . 93 
5 ee 4, 507 | 2 -15| .89 13 .96 | 1.15 
Ml dws caso 4, 074 | 6 -49 | 2.95 27 | 2.21 | 1.75 
1928....... 3, 439 2 .19 | 1.16 16 | 1.55 | 1.80 
Sea 4, 764 | 3 21 | 1.26 32 | 2.24 | 2. 64 
| ar » 283 | 4 .41 | 2.44 9 .91 . 96 
ere * 3S 2 .32 | 1.93 6 .97 | 1.19 
YR Baas | | RRs Raat 3/103| .48 
Connecticut: 
azar 3,778 |. 3 . 26 | 1.59 22 | 1.94 | 1.38 
1073. .....-. 5, 307 5 .31 | 1.88 34 | 2.14) 1.58 
are 5, 639 | 6 .35 | 2.13 40 | 2.36 | 1.31 
a eS 5 .23 | 1.38 49 | 2.24 . 28 
1. . 2... 2,908 | 1 13 . 68 47 | 5.40 | 2.47 
ee 4, 458 1 07 44 27 | 1.97 | 1.58 
1928_......| 5,997 1 . 06 . 35 15 . 88 . 74 
Nd scanaties 7, 579 | See eee 46 | 2.02 | 1.63 
Te nondun 5, 039 1 .07 . 40 27 | 1.78 | 1.03 
1931.......| 7,938 1| .04] .25 25) 1.05 | .69 
SEY 3, 840 1 . 09 . 52 13 | 1.13 . 93 
Georgia: 
ew 125 1 | 2.67 |16.00 1 } 2.67 . 80 
IG tate einsenite 1, 106 21 .60} 3.62 5} 1.51 | 1.57 
ic icncesmnd 946 Re. 65 3} 1.06 | 1.05 
ree 478 | ee Cas RE Regret 
ES 40 | SS ee SE 
Illinois: 
EE 23, 926 16 22 | 1.34 95 | 1.32 | 1.00 
| Seeaesor 40, 097 39 32 | 1.95 171 | 1.42 | 1.63 
Ses 38, 147 21 18 | 1.13 126 | 1.12 . 98 
sa 35, 810 20 19 | 1.12 120 | 1.12 | 1.32 
iin wei, 37, 574 25 22 | 1. 114 | 1.01 . 82 
eee 49, 576 20 13 . 81 124 . 83 . 76 
. Pra 30, 171 14 15 . 93 132 | 1.46 | 1.47 
eae 47, 548 16 ll . 67 226 | 1.58 | 1.48 
| ee 40, 819. 28 23 | 1.37 209 | 1.71 | 1.76 
PARR 21, 499 12 19 | 1.12 79 | 1.22 | 1.16 
ae 12, 550 2 05 32 64 | 1.70 | 1.74 
Indiana: 
BS 6% own 683 18 16 . 98 113 | 1.08 95 
Es a 22, 887 12 17 | 1.05 67 | .98 | .86 
. aE: 846 30 29 | 1.72 69 66 | .75 
ie 32, 743 25 25 | 1. 53 86 88 | .73 
ted os as 38, 735 42| .36| 2.17 133 | 1.14 . 98 
— ARRRRS 43, 120 13' .10' .60 92 71' .8 
































Temporary disa- 
bility 
> Fre- Se- 
Num: quen-| ver 
cases ey ity 
4 rate rate 
1, 163 | 35.25 | 0.48 
1, 348 | 37.71 | .87 
1,127 | 27.41 | .62 
508 | 11.11] .19 
1,370 | 22.95 | .39 
809 | 18.61 | .36 
954 | 23.98 . 63 
1,395 | 28.76 | .45 
1, 246 | 27.55 | .61 
635 | 20.21! .39 
294 | 17.23 | .42 
711 | 59.05 | .80 
597 | 63.92 | .75 
522 | 59.97 | 1.34 
278 | 30.70! .71 
825 | 95.93 | 1.20 
225 | 54.76 | .91 
1,209 | 86.48 | 1.14 
1, 221 | 63.99 | 1.07 
665 | 41.42 | .54 
348 | 28.87 | .48 
192 noe, 58 
367 | 36.51 | .36 
462 | 36.98 | .76 
452 | 35.29 | .63 
592 46.50 | 78 
668 | 49.48 | .71 
474 | 38.78 | .51 
502 | 48. 66 | 61 
506 | 35.40 | .57 
263 | 26.69 .50 
137 | 22.04! .44 
45 reg .27 
510 | 44.99 | .67 
446 | 28.01-| .27 
522 | 30.85 | .43 
778 | 35.72 | .35 
366 | 42.07 | .72) 
276 | 20.09 | .34 | 
402 | 23.48 | |28 
449 | 19.75 | .30 
315 | 20.84 | .37 
217} 9.11 | .16 
136 | 11.80 | .29 
58 |154. 66 | 1.43 
99 | 29.84) .43 
27} 951| .19 
14| 9.75) .24 
15 |125.73 | .44 
2,370 | 33.02 | .44 
3, 753 | 31.20 | .55 
2, 934 | 25.63 | .21 
2,551 | 23.75 | .36 
2,916 | 25.87 | .38 
1,611 | 10.83 | .19 
1,761 | 19.46 | .42 
3,453 | 24.21 | .35 
2,194 | 17.92 | .35 
1,005 | 15.58 | .30 
551 | 14.63 | .28 
2, 200 | 20.00 | .27 
1,746 | 25.43 | .33 
1,591 | 15.22} .28 
2,110 | 21.48 | .31 
1,405 | 12.09 | .22 
1,302 ' 10.07! .19 
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TasLeE 6.—ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND § SEVERITY RATES IN THE IRON AND STEEL 
INDUSTRY, 1922 TO 1932, BY STATE AND \X EAR—Continued 

























































































7 | 
Death Permanent disa- Temporary disa- Total 
bility bility 
Num- 
rity ey — — aa 
State and year | full- | Fre- | Se sm Br Fr g F g F g 
year 'Num- oe Won] 2 | eS iWom-| 2 1 oS ium.) 2 | && 
worker ort G5"| eS pret tes) ey | ert Sea | He [ erat | ue] ee 
| cases rate | rate | “"5°5| rate | rate | °*5 | rate | rate | | rate | rate 
eres — - — | — —- | > —__ ___ — 
Indiana—Con | | 
1928. ......| 31, 921 13 | 0.14} 0.81} 109/|1.14/0.89] 913] 9.53 0.18] 1,035 | 10.81] 1.88 
1929. ...... 45, 384 28} .21)1.23| 152/)1.11 | .8411,777]| 13.05| .25] 1,957 | 14.37] 2.32 
1930... _- _| 38, 485 9| .08| .47 84) .73| .59] 1,075 | 9.31] .18] 1,168] 10.12] 1.24 
* RRR 22, 373 7| .10| .63 72} 1.07 | 1.05 740 | 11.03 25| 819] 12.20] 1.93 
7” Se 13, 972 8} .19] 1.15 41 9811.19} 424} 10.11 23 473 | 11.28 | 2.57 
Iowa: } | 
Rit... 563 yp ee ee 3 | 1.77 53 179 105.88 | 1.09 182 |107.65 | 1.62 
1927_...._- 424 O46. i: Ai... 4 1| .78| 124] 230 180.71 | 1.73 | 231 (181.49 | 1.97 
7, ee Qt. eee 5 | 3.80 | 2.40 129 | 98.14 | 1.08 134 101.94 | 3.48 
1929. ------| > ma , Sse rar = 2| .57 35 329 | 94.82 | 1.01 331 | 95.39} 1.36 
1930... ...- 706 | I .47 | 2.83 3 | 1.42 | 1.98 134 | 63.22] .76 138 | 65.11 | 5.57 
ie sc. ie QE «=O cee. 2/ 1.10] .83 189 |104.31 | 1.13 191 |105.41 | 1.96 
We iis. gS | ORR Te 2| 2.04) .92 103 |105.10 | 1. 27 105 |107.14} 2.19 
Kentucky: 
, ae | 1,396 2| .48 | 2.87 10 | 2.39 | 1.43 477 |113.89 | 1.82 489 116.76 | 6.12 
1923.......| 2,601| 5| .64] 3.84 18 | 2.31 | 4.31 899 |115.22| .87 922 118.17] 9.02 
1924... .... | 1734) 1] 119/1.15] 91/173] 1.58] 144| 27.68] 139] 154| 29.60] 3.12 
~ ee | 2,550} 13} 1.70 |10. 20 15 | 1.96 | 1.83 193 | 25.23 | .39 221 | 28.89 | 12. 42 
Saas | 3,744] 38 | . 26 | 1.60 30 | 2.67 | 2.57 73 | 24.37 25 306 | 27.30} 4.42 
eae 4,450} 5| .37/225| 26/1.95|1.62| 295| 2210] ©35| 326 | 24.42 4 22 
Wc... 4,909; 5] .34| 2.04 30 | 2.041 3.10) 276 | 18.74 28 311 | 21.12] 5.42 
a... .. 5, 4| :25|1.52| 22/1.39/ 1.49| 340 21.53| 134] 366 | 23.17] 3.35 
es 2... 3,154} 1] .11] .63 7| .74| .68 138 | 14.57 | .22 146 | 15.42} 1.53 
SPSS 5 ee. wae ESS 4| .64| .29 88 | 13.97| .18 92 | 14.61 47 
1988... .... 1, 727 1 19 | 1.16 5 96 | 1.55 67 | 12.93 | .30 73 | 14.08} 3.01 
mo | 
Peat. 1, 400 | ae 7 | 1.67 | 1.07 425 |101.19 | 1.34 432 102.86} 2.41 
1927 oe 10,973 | 18] .55| 3.28 15 46 52 | 1,080 | 32.81 | .58 | 1,113 | 33.82] 4.38 
1998... . _| 12, 149 8 | .22| 1.32 17| .47| .85 770 | 21.13 | .38 795 | 21.82} 2.55 
1929._____- | 12,424 16} .43 | 2.57 40 | 1.07 | 1.33 718 | 19.26| .46| 774 | 20.76] 4.36 
1930____... | 11, 360 10| .29/ 1.76 67 | 1.97 | 1.54 441 | 12.94] .37 518 | 15.20 | 3.67 
Se | 8,501; 4) .16| .94 21 82 78 406 | 15.92 | .34 431 | 16.90 | 2.06 
1932.......| 4,405} 2] .15| .37 5| .37 13 161 | 11.94] .41 168 | 12.46 | 1.43 
Massachusetts 
aires | 6610; 7} .41|248 | 299 | 1,72] 1.64 337 | 20.03 | .53 73 | 22.16 | 4.65 
Sas | 5,018 4 27 | 1.59 26 | 1.73 | 1.08 230 | 15. 28 57 260 | 17.28 | 3.24 
Saenae | 7, 580 3 13| .79| 22] .97]| 1.55 246 | 10.82 29 271 | 11.92] 2.63 
ah... .- 6, 645 1} .05| .30 | 7 35 33 126 | 6.32] .21 134| 6.72] .84 
1926______. 7,150} 5| .23/1.42/ 18 83 78 247 | 11. 48 32| 270/1254] 2.52 
SE 7,20; 65] .23/1.38| 13 60 | .63 229 | 10. 56 27 247 | 11.39] 2.28 
1928._.....| 6,723 2 10| .59 21 | 1.04 81 171 | 8.47 22 194} 9.61] 1.62 
1929__.....| 8,940 3| .08} .49 38 | 1.03 65 | 623 | 16.91 40 | 664 18.02] 1.54 
1930._.....| 7, 267 5 | .23 | 1.38 23} 1.05 | .61 | ~ 330 | 15.13} .39| 358 | 16.41) 2.38 
I alee 5, 394 | Se 87.171 - 17 | 2S TT 284 | 17.55 | .438 303 | 18.72 1.94 
See 4,116; 2| .16| .97| 13) 1.05| .86 137 | 11.10] .36 152 | 12.31] 2.19 
Michigan: 
~ Wee 3, 928 6} .51|3.05 | 16] 1.36/1.29| 916 | 77.73 | .86| 938 | 79.60) 5.20 
en, 4, 399 iL} .83/}5.00| 19/1.44/1.05| 984] 74.57] .93 | 1,014 | 76.84] 6.98 
Rs cilvie 2, 457 4| .54|3.26/ 14| 1.90 | 3.56 583 | 79.11] .90| 601 | 81.55] 7.72 
2... ..... 4, 869 4) .27\1.64|) 8] .56| .70/ 1,093 | 74.83] .92)| 1,105 | 75.66] 3.26 
Ses, ds... 5, 643 3/ .18/1.06| 16] .95] .67 | 1,086 | 64.15| .89 | 1,105 | 65.28] 2.62 
SE 3, 489 2) .19| 1.15 10; .96| .51 620 | 59.23 | .79| 632 | 60.38) 2.45 
es. ..... 3, 124 2{ .21| 1.28 3| .32] .14 758 | 80.87 | .96 763 | 81.40] 2.38 
RR 8, 683 7| .27| 1.61 56 | 2.15 | 1.28 | 1,805 | 69.27 | .85 | 1,868 | 71.69) 3.74 
1930.......| 5,724 1] .06| .35 29 | 1.6911.77| 896] 52.17] .67| 926] 53.92] 2.79 
“ae 6, 107 5 27 | 1.64 24/1.31!] .68 762 | 41.59 | .59 791 | 43.17] 2.91 
1932__.....| 3, 490 1 10; .57 22 | 2.10 | 1. 59 459 | 43.84 | .69 482 | 46.04] 2.85 
Minnesota: 
= ae 444 a ee ee O lsd ceceiies 4; 3.00; .03 4] 3.00 . 03 
aR 472 2\ 1.41 | 8.47 See: wee 16 | 11.30} .37 18 | 12.71 | 8.84 
1928___.._. 1, 283 2) .52|3.12 4} 1.04|}1.14| 250 | 64.92] .80 256 | 66.48 | 5.06 
1089... ..... 1, 906 2! .35|2.10 10| 1.75! .77 300 | 52.47] .56| 312] 54.571 3.43 
 _aaa _, ee Saas 9 | 3.32 | 1.36 168 | 61.91 | .88 177 | 65.23 | 2.24 
ee Joa. 1, 187 . ees ame 8 | 2.251 .76 124 | 34.83} .41 132 | 37.08 | 1.17 
oa PRs FO 3 | 2.45 | 4.66 52 | 42. 51 | 1.10 55 | 44.96] 5.76 
Missouri: 
Se 4, 676 6 43 | 2. 57 12 | .86 | 1.01 | 1,632 |116.35 | 1.41 | 1,650 |117.64 |) 4.99 
ae 4, 255 gS A 4| .31| .33| 903} 70.74| .84| 907/ 71.05) 1.17 
- See 1, 1| .26 | 1.56 8 | 2.08] 178 266 | 69.06 | .76| 275 | 71.40] 4.10 
Se 3, 662 1] .08) .55 2; .18] .19 204 | 26.76 | .34 297 | 27.03 1. 08 
_ ae 3, 215 3} .31] 1.86 6 61 | .68 443 | 46.14 | .54 452 | 47.06 | 3.08 
| PRR 2,913 1] .1L] .69 3 34] .19| 268 | 30.67] .56| 272) 31.12) 1.44 
GEG 2, 934 tft. .@ 2} .23] .10 141 | 16.02 | .35 144 | 16.36 | 1.13 
isco 4, 367 5 | .38 ' 2,29 27 | 2.06 | 2.00 915 | 69.84 ' 1.00 947 | 72.28 5.29 
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TABLE 5.—ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATESIN THEIRON AND §1 
INDUSTRY, 1922 TO.1932, BY STATE AND YEAR —Continued 



































| | j } | on 
: | Permanent disa- Temporary disa- on 
: Death bility Mility Total 
Num- | 
| ber of “cae Ae Si aCe | eae Wik AS. Oe 
State and year | full- a | Fre-| Se- |. Fre- | Se- |.; | Fre- | Se f Fre- 
year Num- : var. | NUM- : car. | NUuMm- ; Num-|, 
\workers ber of Tey | te ber of | @Uen-| ae ber of ‘or tty ber o/ =" 
Cases | rate | rate ea rate | rate | “5°5 | rate | rate | “°° | rate 
} i | i 
—— ee —_—. — 2 Ca > ain . | 7. — 
. , | | | 
Missouri—Con. | 
1930____- | 3,250; 2/020 | 1. 23 15 1.54 | 1.7 456 | 46.77 | 0. 69 | 473 | 48.51 
SSS. 2,695 | 1| .12 74| 15 | 1.86} 1.41 366 | 45.27 | .64 882 | 47. 25 
ee ee | oe Pee | 51128! .50 262 | 67.06 | .91| 267 | 68.34 
New Jersey: | | 
ae 6, 597 1} .05| .30} 37) 1.87/ 1.20! 625) 31.58 55 | 663 | 33.50| 2 
1923 _ 7, 341 0 |. 47 | 2.13 | 2.17 780 | 35. 42 57 827 | 37.55 
1924__ 7,175 ee 47|2.18| 2.69] 772) 35.87 70! 819 | 38.05 
1925. .....- 6, 923 4} .19| 1.16 31 | 1.491 1.46} 769 | 37.03 59 | 804 | 38.71 
1926 7, 896 4 16 | 1.01 30 | 1. 26 92 568 | 23. 96 | 37 | «= 602 | 25. 38 2 
1927 _ - 7, 420 6| .27/| 1.62 42 | 1.89 | 1.68 331 | 14.87 30 | 379 17.03 
1928 -| 7, 538 1} .04} .27| 43/212) 1.31 387 | 17.11 30 | = 436 | 19. 27 
1929_ ___. 9, 403 | 1| .04; .21| 74) 262} 2.20; 1,002) 35.51 59 | 1,077 | 38.17 
1930 9, 177 3} .11 65 | 32) 1.16} 2.38 | 28 | 15. 54 33 463 | 16.81 
1931 _| 4,933 JSR Ae: 25 | 1.69 | 2.09 204 | 19.86 39 319 | 21.55) 2 
1982__.....| 3,384 1} .10| .59 30 | 2.95 | 3.33 183 | 18. 03 19 214 | 21.08) 4 
New York: 
1922__.....| 8, 446 11| .44/ 2.60} 47) 1.85! 1.82/ 1,625 | 64.13 .99/ 1,683 | 66.42 
1923___....| 11,377; 9] .26/1.58!] 65) 1.90| 1.84/ 2 141 | 62.73 73 | 2,215 | 64.89! 4 
1924_____..| 6,903 5 24 | 1.45 51 | 2.46 | 2.03 | 1, 107 | 53. 46 94 / 1,163 | 56.16) 4 
1925. _.....| 10, 372 | 7 22 | 1.35 66 | 2.12 | 2.35 | 2,725 | 87.58 | .89/| 2,798 | 89.92) 4 
RS. Sivas | 9, 442 | 7| .241 1.48 43 | 1.51 | .90| 1,821 | 64.34/| .95/ 1,871 | 66.09 
1927___....| 8, 785 5| .19} 1.14 45 | 1.71 | 1.32 884 | 33.54/ .73 934 | 35. 44 
1928____...| 16,531 | 14] .28/ 1.69 57 | 1.15 | 1.11 | 1,250 | 25.20) .60)| 1,321 | 26.63 
1929.__....| 17,963} 6] .11| .67 84 | 1.56 | 1.36 | 1,553 | 28.82) .49| 1,643 | 30.49/| 2 
1930___.... 16,456 | 25) .51 | 3.04 95 | 1.92 | 1.73 | 1,288 | 26.09 | .77| 1,408 | 28. 52 
1931___....} 11, 497 9} .2%6/1.57| 66/1.91/ 1.22] 675 | 19.57] .47 750 | 21.74 2 
| Re | 6,939 5| .24/] 1.44 35 | 1.68/1.58| 377) 1811) .47 417 | 20.03 
Ohio: 
ee 51,424| 42] .27/ 1.63] 125| .81| .66/ 5,268 | 34.15/| .48| 5,435 | 35.23| 2 
“ae 77,979} 39] .17/ 1.00! 201| .86/| .87 | 5,763 | 24.63!) .39/ 6,003 | 25.66, 22 
1924__.....| 75,282; 57| .25| 1.54] 181| .80; .98 | 5,223 | 23.13) .36 | 5,461 | 24.18 | 2.ss 
1925__....:| 86,820} 33] .13 76) 150! .58| .53) 5,059 / 19.42) .25 | 5,242) 20.13 
ae | 92, 678 48) .17/| 1.03! 172) .62)| .44! 5,630] 20.25) .24/| 5,850 /| 21.04 
_ See 37} .13] .81 190; .69! .58/ 5,313 | 19.38 | .32)! 5,540! 20.20; |! 
1928. _.....| 65,955 | 53) .27| 161) 181! .91| .78! 5,066! 25.60! .46) 5,300/ 26.78| 2. 
1929___....| 96,360; 40/| .13] .83| 230/ .80/| .69 | 4,972) 17.20) .27)| 5,242) 18.13) | 
1930. __....| 66,489 | 26; .13|) .78| 144] .72| .60) 3,200/ 16.04) .35/ 3,370| 16.89! | 
1981_._....}'52, 132 | 37 | .24| 1.42 27| .81)| .65| 2,669 17.07) .42)/ 2,833 | 18.12) 2 
a... 30,793 | -9| .10| .58 90| .97/| .83/ 1,397 | 15.12 35 | 1,496 | 16.19 
Pennsylvania: 
ee 102,186 | 60} .20/)1.17) 103) .34] .34] 8,364/ 27.28) .45! 8,527 | 27.82) 1. 
ee 140,259 | 112) .27/} 1.60! 244/ .58 59 |12, 188 | 28.97 | 1.03 12, 544 | 29.82 22 
1924_____.. 154, 800 54 12 70| 244| .53 34 | 8,382 | 18.05 .30 | 8,680 | 18.70 
SS 149, 089 75 1i8 |} 1.01 | 218! .49 45 | 9,527 | 21.30) .26/ 9,820 | 21.97/| 1 
1926_ __.... 196, 124 77| .13| .79!) 204! .34] .09| 7,763 13.17 20 | 8,044 | 13.64) 1.08 
1927. __....'146,505 | 103| .23/ 1.41! 239| .54! .53]| 6,727] 15.30| .31  7,069/| 16.07| 2.2 
Oe _. 147, 455 93 | .21/ 1.26) 212] .48 48 | 6,415 | 14.50) .31 | 6,720) 15.19); 2 
ae 177, 191 67 | .13| .76| 242) .45)| .39) 8,415) 15.83! .26) 8,724) 16.41) 1 
1930. __.... 142, 954 98 | .23/1.37| 250) .60| .62 | 6,684 | 15.59 | .34/ 7,041 | 16.42/ 2 
1931___....| 84,959; 49]| .19| 1.15] 170| .67 69 | 3,639 | 14.27| .34/ 3,858 | 15.13; 2.15 
1932__.....| 47,992 | 23] .16| .96 82| .57)| .52)| 2,202) 15.29) .40| 2,307.) 16.02; 1.5 
Rhode Island: | | | | | | | 
ee), Ce Pie... 1/ .81/3.26| 86} 70.08 | 1.35 87 | 70.89 | 4.¢ 
sii... _ ee | PSs Keene | _) ae 19| 43.86) .74) 19| 43.86) .7 
eee oo. Se. , Se Poe 3); 211) .63 79 | 55.54 | 1.10 | 82 | 57.65} 1.7 
1929.......| 1,566 5 eee as Fe | .21| .26] 108) 22.99) 1.55! 109/23.20/ .« 
1930__....-| 641 1 §2)}3.12/ 2)104! .55 93 | 48.38) .84 | 96 | 49.94 | 4. 5 
1931 _ .....- 856 1] .39/234) 1] .30|) .237 134] 52.18] .54| 136] 52.96) 3.1 
a Cet. @i2.ck.... 2)1.04/ .31 49 | 25.43 .72) 51 | 26.47 | 1.03 
Tennessee: 
“ee 1, 543 | EER OF tee 4) .86/ 1.49 220 | 47.52) .69} 224) 48.38) 2.: 
ae 2, 258 9 | 1.33 | 7.94 19 | 2.80} 2. 26 437 | 64.501 1.08) 465 | 68.63] 11.2 
1924____.._| 1,503 3| .67 | 3.99 6 | 1.33} 1.60 77} 17.08) .25} 86) 19.08) 5.84 
1925... .... 1, 256 1| .27) 1.50 2) .53/ 1.67 196 | 52.02) .69} 199] 62.82] 3.9 
_ re 1, 139 1] .30) 1.75 | FESS TH 32} 941] .13) 33] 971) 1.88 
1927__.....| 1,354 1} .25 | 1.48 1] .25| .44 114; 28.07; .48| 116] 28.57] 2.40 
1928__.....} 1,083 0 ee a 4/1 25 . 85 65 | 20.38) .43 69 | 21. 63 1.2 
1929. ___._- 1, 819 1} .18} 1.10 71 1.28/1.45] 193) 35.38) .91] 201 | 36.84] 3.46 
.. =e | 1,009 0 ih 2} .66] .20 64) 21.15) .33 66 | 21.81 7 
iS a | "7 1 47 | 2.81 Oj.c....|......| 62} 20.06) .45 63 | 29.53} 3.2 
~ Ta | 286 | ESS) CO 212331245 24 27.981 .64 26 | 30.31 | 3.09 
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Permanent disa- Temporary disa- 
ee Death bility bility 
Num.- | 
ber of -——— | — - 
full- . . oO 
7 | Fre- | Se- |,, Fre- | Se- y Fre- | Se- 
year Num- . Num- 2 Num- A 
workers ber of aco b aly ber of | @Uen oad ber of — io 
Cases | rate | rate | “°°! rate | rate | “°° | rate | rate 
362 Rae Fae 1 | 0.92 | 2.76 61 | 56.13 | 0.79 
166 | 0 h 1/201] .60 29 | 58.23 | 1.04 
4] 0 Bx} Maks “se 2| 27.39| .34 
| 679} 0 -..| 16 | 7.86 | 4.27 | 577 |283. 42 | 4. 04 
| 2,367) 2|0.28| 1.69) 12] 1.69] 2.22] 277] 39.00) .67 
Lae Oil... | 3] .92] .28 135 | 41.22] .61 
Sen Citak... 5 | 3.141 2.01 56 | 35.15 | .73 | 
| | | 
| 534 0 | aay Oo | diaiincs 6 | 3.75 5. 99 80 | 49.95 | .59 
g00| O|..... Bente i|°.42] .13| 77| 32.09! -50| 
el Obital uw Stim Iie 66 | 36.50 | 1.49 | 
1, 256 2] .55] 3.31 3| .83] 1.27 181 | 49.89 | 1.15 | 
1,348; 1 25 | 1.48 6/ 1.05} .96 148 | 37.00 | . 48 | 
763 ee 2| .87.| 1.57 69 | 30.17 | .58 
942 O01... at 2\| .71| .48 84 | 29.71 | .57 
678 0 | aa 2| .98| .29| 122) 59.98 | 1.00 
796 0 saa 3|1.28| .50 it | Sa 7 | 
994 2 | 67 | 4.02 4 | 1.34| 1.38 129 | 43.26 | .91 | 
463 | EO) Sah 5 | 3.60 | 3.13 63 | 45.39 | .96 | 
| 2,702} 2] .24] 1.48 6| .74| .84| 502 | 73.06 | 85 | 
| 9.336! 8| :29/171| 13] 146] 154] 749 | 26.74| |33 
| 4,613 | 7| .51 1) 3.03 18 | 1.301 1.53 | 806 | 58.24] 1.70 
| 7,964) 13] .5413.28| 14] .50| .67| 637] 22.48| .28| 
14, 124 12} .281)1.70| 30! .71| .41 | 1,306 | 30.87] .35 
12,414] 15] .40/2.42| 21) .56| .56/ 1,279 | 34.34] .56 
113,988) 8) .1911.15| 39] .93| .83 | 1,874 | 44.83] .58 
21, 760 144] .21] 1.29 32| .49| .38| 985) 15.09) .26 
12, 311 10 | . 27 | 1.63 25| .68| .75| 583] 15.86] .36 
8.787} 7| .2711.59| 2811.06] .60| 332] 12.59 | _39 
7,027} 4] .19 jiu 16) .76| .48 |) 259) 12.28) .28| 
} | 
5, 441 | ab fe: _.| 20| 1.23] 1.29) 790 | 48. 40 | .73 | 
4,24) 3] .23| 1.41) 17/133) 1.28 | 708 | 55.34) .78 | 
| 8, 321 6} .20} 1.20} 47 | 1.88] 1.57 | 1,275 | 61.08] .68 
| §, 189 2) .13| .77| 34|2.18] 2.11] 1,121 | 72.02] .81 
10, 48! 6) .19] 1.14) 66 | 2.10| 1.76 | 1,214 38.66 | .55 | 
| 3, 992 4/ .33] 2.60 26 | 2.17) 1.66| 641 | 58.52] .59 | 
| 2, 604 ES ee 15 | 1.92] 1.23 | 595 | 76.16 | .82 | 
| 7,353 3] .13|] .81 48 | 2.17 | 1.76 | 1,459 | 66.14! .99 
| §, 412 te soe 24| 1.48] 1.22! '667| 41.08) 162 
| 4, 378 1} .08| .46| 23)1.75| .87| 545 | 41.50 | 57 | 
3, 921 2| .17| 1.02] 14)1.19] .91 348 | 29.50) .63 | 
2, 449 1} .14 | s2|  9{i22! .62| 261 35. 52 | 38 | 
| 1,333 | eee Came 5 | 1.25 | 2.55 | 185 | 46.27 | 1.50 
| | | | | 
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Total 
r Fre- 
ber of | @Uen* 
cases rate 
62 | 57. 05 
30 | 60. 24 
2 | 27.39 
593 (291. 28 
291 | 40. 97 
138 | 42. 24 
61 | 38. 29 
86 | 53.70 
78 | 32.51 
68 | 37.61 
186 | 51.27 
155 | 38.30 
71 | 31.04 
86 | 30. 42 
124 | 60. 96 
134 | 56. 13 
135 | 45. 27 
68 | 48. 99 
600 | 74. 04 
770 | 27.49 
831 | 60. 05 
564 | 23. 61 
1, 348 | 31.86 
1,315 | 35.30 
1,921 | 45.95 
1, 031 | 15. 79 
618 | 16.81 
367 | 13.92 
279 | 13.23 
810 | 49. 63 
7: 56. 90 
1, 327 | 53.16 | 
1, 157 | 74. 33 | 
1, 286 | 40. 95 
671 | 56. 02 
610 | 78. 08 
1,510 | 68. 44 
694 | 42.74 
569 | 43. 33 
364 30. 95 
71 | 36.88 
190 | 47. 52 
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Experience of Selected Group of Establishments 


A DECIDED contrast to the experience of the industry as a whole is 
presented by the data covering the special group of establishments for 


which separate frequency rates have been 


published yearly, as these 


show an increase in frequency rates from 5.3 in 1927 to 8.1 in 1932. 

Except for 1916 the frequency rates for this group showed a con- 
tinuous decline from 1913 to 1927, and it is therefore somewhat sur- 
prising that gradual increases have occurred since then in this special 
group that embodies the best practices and the most pronounced 


success in 


accident prevention. 


Even in 1932, however, after slight 


increases in 5 successive years, the frequency rate for this group was 


only 8.1 as against 18.1 for the indust 


as a whole. 


Table 6 presents the experience of the six companies included in 
the group, by the principal product of each comvany and for the entire 


group, by 


years from 1913 to 1932. 
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TABLE 6.—ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES (PER 1,000,000 HOURS’ EXPOSURE) FOR 
SELECTED GROUP OF PLANTS, 1913 TO 1932, BY PRODUCT AND YEAR 








| Miscellaneous steel | 























| 


| Fabri- | Wire and products 
Year cated Sheets | its prod-| Tubes | Tota 
products ucts | 
| Group A | Group B 
| | 
EOE eee | 100.3 61.6 59. 3 7.2 | 70.9 41.3 é 
1914_ | 59. 0 47.2 46. 2 12. 5 | 50. 7 27.6 { 
1915_- 53. 5 37.3 52. 4 | 10. 8 | 51.9 | 23.0 41.5 
TG Raa Raa 52. 1 34.0 48. 2 | 12.4 | 67.6 | 28. 2 144 
1917_- 51.3 33.9 32. 5 | 10. 2 51.3 | 20. 5 34 
1918_ 38. 2 25.9 18.8 9.1 | 42.0 | 31.4 28 8 
1919_ 32. 8 | 25. 8 12.5 9.1 | 39.7 23. 0 2 
1920_- 35. 3 22.7 12.0 8.9 | 35.3 18. 6 23 
1921__ 28. 4 17.5 7.5 6. 1 15.8 12.1 1: 
eh SP 33. 8 16.9 7.9 7.1 14. 5 | 10. 8 
1923 __ 32. 6 17.2 7.9 | 7.0 13.9 | 9.8 12 
1924 _ 33. 4 10.3 6.2 | 5.1 11.8 | 7.9 10 
1925. - 27. 4 | 11.4 4.2 | 4.0 9.8 | 3.7 8.2 
1926 24. 3 | 9.4 3.9 | 3.6 6.6 3.8 
SRSA Er aaitece 18.0 | 8.4 3.5 2.5 5.1 2.7 5.3 
1928 __ 19. 7 | 8.7 4.0 2.3 5.3 2.4 5.6 
1929. 21.4/ 10.7 3.1) 3.0 | 5.3 | 3.2 6.2 
1930 - 21.3 6.0 | 5.0 3.8 | 9.0 | 7.3 7.7 
1931 _ 24.0 7.4 4.4 5.0 | 8. 4 | 7.4 7 
Ei ee thee SY RR | 245 8. 2 5.2 a8| 10.1] 6.7 | : 








In order to get a more intimate view of the changes which have 
occurred in these establishments since the safety movement was 
inaugurated, it is necessary to consider not only the frequency rates 
for the various companies but also the changes in the rates for causes 
of accidents. As shown in table 7, a notable decline has occurred in 
the rate of accidents for each of the general-cause groups from 1913 
to 1932. 


TABLE 7.—ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES (PER 1,000,000 HOURS’ EXPOSURE) IN A 
SELECTED GROUP OF PLANTS, 1913 AND 1932, BY CAUSE OF ACCIDENT 























iets ~ rates (per 1,000,000 

ours’ exposure) 

; j Percent of 

Cause of accident ai decrease 
1913 1932 

ER ES ee ee ee ee eee See 7.3 1.9 74, 0 

, REE STEN ge Ve Ss ee eee ae 2.3 .3 87. 0 

EES Te Fe IE I AES of SR» A 5.4 .6 88.9 

Falls of persons__-__-_- VERS REL ee Sa 2 ae 4.5 1.0 77.8 

Falling material, not handled by injured__....._.....__-- 1,2 (4) 96. 7 

Hand tools and handling of objects. ___.............-.-- 26. 7 3.5 86. 9 

Miscellaneous... _...-..-- rig on PTE Reet eee Ca eam 12.9 oe 94. 6 
EE ee ee ees een oe | 60.3 8.1 86. 6 








! Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 


Handling of objects was responsible for nearly half of the injuries 
in both 1913 and 1932. During the interval the frequency rate for 
this principal cause group dropped from 26.7 to 3.5 injuries per 
1,000,000 hours’ exposure, a decrease of 86.9 percent. The decreases 
for the other cause groups ranged from 74 to 96.7 percent, while the 
general average reduction was 86.6 percent. 

A more extended analysis of the accident causes is presented in 
table 8 which shows the frequency rates in detail, by cause, for 1913 
(the earliest year for which data are available) and by year from 1919 
to 1932. An analysis of this kind is extremely valuable for accident- 
prevention purposes. It indicates the relative importance of the 
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causes, points out the special channels for corrective measures, and 
also helps to determine whether the accident-reduction effort has been 
successful in all phases of the various processes. 


T,BLE 8.-ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES (PER 1,000,000 HOURS’ EXPOSURE) FOR A 
SELECTED GROUP OF IRON AND STEEL PLANTS, 1913 AND 1919 TO 1932, BY YEAR 
\ND CAUSE OF ACCIDENT 








‘Pr ei wt | | | 
Cause of accident 1913 | 1919 | 1920 |1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928, 1929 1930 1931/1932 
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SECS EPS EE 
Machittg 5 6 ncdids4 42-44... «tig | 7.3) 3.3) 3.4) 19) 23) 23) 20 1.6) 1.6) 1.3) 1.3) 1.3} al 17 1.9 
Other than cranes_---..--.-- -| 3.8} 1.4) 1.5] .91 1.1/1.0) .8| .7| .7| .5| .5) 5) .5| .8) .8 
Caught in. ____-.--__--_-- | 25) .9] LO! .6 .7 .7| 6] .5} 5) 4! 14) .4] 4! 25] 85 
SE. 1. ccuntiun bosons oN el AM Ye UO ]O@IO/@O/@)] .1@] .V@ 
Struck by load---------- —o. ee a ot ee ae oe i eS} ee BS TO ee ee Bh 
Hoisting apparatus..........._| 3.5) 1.9) 1,9} 1.0) 1.2) 1.3) 1.2) .9| .9| .8| .8| .8 1.0) .9) 1.1 
Overhead cranes_._------ --| 2.8) 1.6) 1.5) .8/ 1.0) 1.1) 10) .7| .7| .6) .6) .6) .7| .8| .8 
Locomotive cranes____----- [| we on 3a 6 ee a yg ee -l) .2 sil ize 
Other..........-.---.------| 4) 1) 2} .M) .2) 2). 2) 2-2) Md) -)] .1 
Veli das oe ene o 55s at eee on hr Cn ce a or ee 2) a . oo ey oe. 
Hot substances-.....-...-..-------| 5.4) 2.8) 2.4, 1.2) L1)12 - 6) .5) .5) 4) .& .5) .6 
Electricity _- . ae "3| sh ok wae on uM siroy ay | eal coe 
Hot metal - nadidesies 3.6, 2.0} 1.7| .9| .7| -9) .6) .4) .3) .3) .2) .3) .3) .3| .4 
Steam, hot water, RRS: 1.3 .6 .4 G-er-i om ee oh 3 - “1 , oe ee 
Pe iid iuintescsen 4.5) 2.8) 2.5) 1.7] 1.5) 1.4) 1.3) 1. 1| 5 ee a aa ee 1.0) 1.0 
From ladders_.__.-- > pee Bees be ey Meo ak By 0) | O17] ©] -1) .1 
From scaffolds . - 2) 62) 12 HM AN A AH a AM ! 1) .1 
Into openings... - 3 oe (| OF 1 @))@ ONT (1) 
Slipping or stumbling_ 8 2.3) 2.1) 1413) 11 i «O A .8) .9 

Falling material, not handled by | 1 ‘7 } | 
RP are a a 1.2 tc 5 ne ae 1 AL okt .1-. UO UG] fae 
Hand tools and handling of objects. | 26.7) 11.7) 10.4) 6.5) 5.8) 5.4) 3.8) 3.4) 2.9) 2.0 2.3) 2.7) 3.6) 3.6, 3.5 
Objects dropped in handling...| 11.2) 5. 0) 4.4) 2.6) 2.6) 2.3) 1.9) 1.6, 1.2) .9| .9) 1.2 1. 9| 1.8) 1.6 
Caught between material 3.4| 1.7] 1.3] .7] .6| .7 5 ca] 23] la! 23] i383) i7] iz) cs 
Hand trucks, ete... .........-- 1.9} .8| .6) .4) .4) .4) .2) .2) .2) .2) .2) .2) .2 ‘t 1 
Strain in handling __-____--- 25) 14' Li .8' .8 .5' .3| .3' .3} .2 .2 .2 ,2 BB 
Objects flying from tools___-- S ioe: ie are | ae 1| () (1) | ( (1) | (1) | (1) (1) “yy | (1) 
Slivers, sharp edges, ete........| 3.8) 1.3} 1.5) 1.1) .6} .6| .3) .4) .4) .3| .4) .4) .2 2 
Hand tools - - - en ns 3.7; 1.4] L4) .8| .7] .8} .6] .5) .5| .3 7 4 .4 t ‘6 
Miscellaneous - - - _-- » jb ditindeade eae 4.1) 3.1) 1.3) 1.9 1,8) 1 1.6) 1.1) 4) . 6) 8) ob Bead 
Asphyxiating -- 3) 62. UM] 1 O}/O1O/@) ‘i O}O!@)@ 

Objects flying from material, | | | Pt | 
a.) ae | .8§ .3} 13 1 1} .3) i BAR eee 

Objects flying from material, we 
Eanees ere = BR EF REALS -| 29) 1.3) Ll .8 f 2 i y «sll we LB 
ake Ea Sey ce: 9.1) wt YW chs on Sls ee ee OnE O) 
Other__. er Sar Pee ee et 8.0) 2.2) 1.5) 5) 3 0, , eee ee bee ee) ee ieee | 
Grand total ool : 00.3 26, 3) 28.1 13.218.1 12, 810.2 8.2) 6.8 5.3) 5.6 6.2 | 7-8 8.1 











| Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 


Transfer of Safety-Code Work from Bureau of Standards to 
American Standards Association 


















HE United States Bureau of Standards has been actively engaged 
in the development of industrial safety codes since 1913. It has 
acted as sponsor for the American logging and sawmill safety code, 
the national safety code for the protection of heads and eyes of indus- 
trial workers, and the safety code for elevators, dumbwaiters, and 
escalators, besides: participating in the preparation and revision of a 
number of other nationally recognized codes. Considerable research 
work and investigation in connection with special problems pertaining 
to many of the codes have been conducted at the Bureau. 

The economy program of the Government has necessitated the 
transfer of these functions to the American Standards Association, 
together with other activities of the Bureau in the field of simplifica- 
tion, commercial standards, and building codes. 

The American Standards ‘Association, which was organized in 1918 
by 5 major engineering societies to serve as a clearing house for 
industrial standardization, is a federation of 37 trade associations, 
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technical societies, and governmental departments. At pres 
approximately 2,700 technical experts from every branch of indust:y, 
representing about 475 national organizations, 43 branches of {\\¢ 
Federal Government, and various State governmental departmen:s. 
are participating actively in the work of the association. 

The actual work of establishing safety codes or other standards js 
ordinarily carried on by technical committees, made up of represent :\- 
tives of manufacturer and employee groups, appointed by their trade 
and technical associations, casualty insurance groups, Government 
regulatory bodies, and other interested groups. The completed code 
or standard, when satisfactory to the groups which have a substantia! 
interest in it, is submitted to the association for formal approval. 

Up to date, 50 safety codes have been developed under the auspices 
of the American Standards Association, and 19 others are now in thie 
yrocess of development. Several of the approved safety codes have 
meas printed as bulletins of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


et oe 
Accidents in the Petroleum Industry, 1932 


HE annual summary of injuries in the petroleum industry for 

1932, published by the Department of Accident Prevention of the 
American Petroleum Institute, states that in the last 6 years the 
frequency rate (the number of disabling injuries per million hours 
worked) has been reduced 60 percent, and the severity rate (the num- 
ber of days lost, as a result of such injuries, per thousand hours worked) 
has been reduced 28 percent. 

It is clearly shown that this reduction was a decided financial saving 
to the industry. ‘The total number of injuries reported in 1932 was 
6,949, but, had injuries occurred in 1932 at the rate prevailing in 
1927, the number would have been increased by 10,698. It is esti- 
mated that the average cost of a disabling injury in the petroleum 
industry is $300, and on that basis the 60 percent reduction in the 
number of injuries means a saving of $3,209,400 in the year 1932 
alone. 

An aggregate of 565,760,000 man-hours worked during 1932 was 
reported to the institute by 101 companies, with a total of 6,949 
disabling injuries and a time loss of 1,078,629 days. Consequentl\ 
the average frequency rate for 1932 was 12.28, as compared with 14.14 
for 1931, a decrease of 13 percent, while the severity rate for 1932 was 
1.91, as compared with 2.06 for 1931, a decrease of 7 percent. 

The departments included by the institute under its classification 
of the industry consist of refining, marketing, production, natural 
gasoline, pipe line, marine, and miscellaneous, and the figures obtaine: 
by it cover the clerical help as well as the wage earners. The follow- 
ing table shows the number of fatal and nonfatal disabling injuries 
reported by the 101 companies in 1932, with frequency and severit\ 
rates, by departments. 
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PETROLEUM INDUSTRY, 


Nonfatal cases 
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} 
| Num- 
ber 
of estab- 
Year lish- 
ments 
report- 
ing 
















1928. _ .. ; 136 
a ‘ae 138 
ee ‘ 128 
OS 100 
asses sins 112 














accidents. 





only 1 injury each. 


Includes permanent total disability. 
2 Not exact sum of items, but as given in report. 


Number of 
man-hours 


85, 796, 645 
75, 739, 429 
69, 727, 954 
38, 099, 084 
27, 939, 634 











| 











Total cases 











Department | man-hours Fre- | go. | | Fre- | Fre- 

~ - ¢ | Num-| — et a -|¢ 5 en a 
| oy _ verity ey ey verity Num | juen verity 

rate rate | rate rate | | rate | rate 

| | 

Refining | 146,082,000} 43  0.29/ 1.77) 1,273 | 8.72|0.53/ 1,316| 9.01! 2.30 
Marketing | 231,178,000; 27 12 .70 | 2,007 8.68 | .26) 2,034) 8.80 | .96 
Production | 91,930,000} 36) .39| 2.35 | 2,292 | 24.93 | 1.38 | 2,328 | 25.32] 3.73 
Natural gasoline 9, 885, 000 3 .30 | 1.82 149 15.08 | 1.49 152 | 15.38 | 3.31 
Pipe line___- | 35, 241, 000 8| .23/1.36| 602! 17.08] .87 610 | 17.31 | 2.23 
Marine. - - 15, 843, 000 5 | .32)| 1.89 232 | 14. 64 . 67 237 | 14.96 2. 56 
Miscellaneous 35, 598, 000 3 . 08 . 269 | 7. 56 22) 272 7. 64 72 
Total _- ont 2 565, 760, 000 125 . 22 1.33 | 6,824 | 12.06 . 58 | 6,949 | 12.28; 1.91 





Fatal cases 


Accidents in Cement Manufacturing in 1932 


[Frequency rates are based on 1,000,000 hours’ exposure, severity rates on 1,000 hours’ exposure 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF INJURIES AND ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY 
RATES IN CEMENT MANUFACTURING, 1928 TO 1932, BY YEARS 







TATISTICS of injuries occurring in the cement manufacturing 
industry in 1932, compiled by the Portland Cement Association 
and published in its Accident Prevention Magazine for the second 
quarter of 1933, shows a reduction in both frequency and severity 
rates in 1932 as compared with 1931. 
Table 1 shows the accident experience for the industry, by years, for 
the 5-year period 1928 to 1932, converted to conform to the standard 
measurement of 1,000,000 man-hours’ exposure for frequency rates and 
1,000 man-hours’ exposure for severity rates. 
















Nonfatal cases 





Num- quen- 
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0. 38 | 2.31 
49 | 2.93 
- 26 | 1.55 
45 | 2. 68 
.18 | 1.07 


877 
686 
420 
197 
125 






Total cases 
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cy ity ber | cy 
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130 
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dropped to an all-time low level in 1932. 
fluctuated considerably from year to year, indicating that minor 
injuries are being controlled at a faster rate than the more severe 


The average frequency rate for the industry shows a constant 
decline throughout the period and, like the average severity rate, 


The severity rate, however, 


A total of 57 out of the 112 establishments reporting for 1932 com- 
pleted the year without a disabling injury, while 30 others reported 
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A distribution is shown in table 2, by nature of injury and by ea 
of the injuries given for 1932 in table 1 , together with 10 other inju 
listed on reports that were not included in the former tabulation. 


TABLE 2.—DISTRIBUTION OF INJURIES IN CEMENT MANUFACTURING, 1932 


NATURE OF INJURY AND CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS 























Number || | Nur 
Item of cases Item | of « 
Nature of injury: || Causes of accidents—Continued. 
Fatalities _ _ ee 6 |) A ae 
Permanent partial disabilities... __ 16 Faling objects_ - 
Fractures _ - : BES 33 i PRE 
Severe cuts, ‘bruises, “burns, $6.c.5. 46 | Flying material____- ; 
Infections. __--- oe: ea 9 | EY Ee 
Eye injuries, temporary - eaieeane s Hot substances_- 
Minor cuts, bruises, burns, dle; os: 22 Machinery-_---- 
——— - Objects handled. 
- ne eee SY Pees : 140 Strains from lifting 
| eee Trucks, rolling stock, ete 
Causes of accidents: | Other causes. ------- 
Caught between objects__-----------| 18 
Cement dust : Lede | 3 || Total -__- 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 











































Wife Employed by Husband. ee Compensation under Iowa 
ct 


HE Osceola Tribune, a newspaper of which Dudley A. Reid was 
the sole owner, employed Josephine Reid, his wife. She was an 
expert linotype operator, and skilled in other duties in the printing 
trade. On the afternoon of October 18, 1930, her arm was drawn 
into a press and badly mangled. 
She later instituted proceedings under the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law to recover compensation for her injury, and the industrial 
commission denied compensation. On appeal to the district court 
the decision was reversed and the insurance carrier appealed the case 
to the Supreme Court of lowa. The insurance carrier urged the 
theory that ‘‘a married woman cannot contract with her husband”’ 
and therefore ‘‘a wife cannot be an employee of her husband under 
the workmen’s compensation act’’,and cited many cases supporting 
this contention. The supreme court said that this was a new ques- 
tion in Iowa, and held that these decisions were not germane to the 
case under consideration, since the proceeding here was not a court 
action but an action under the workmen’s compensation law. 
The distinguishing feature of the cases Bie § is the general nature 
of the services performed, the court showed, and made a distinction 
as follows: 
If the services performed are within the scope of those demanded by the marital 
relation, then the wife may not contract with the husband for such services; 
but, where the services rendered are of a general nature, beyond the scope of 


those demanded by the marriage relation, she may contract with her husband for 
the same and recover from him therefor. [Cases cited.] 


The court was of the opinion that under the enabling statutes of 
the State the wife had a right to contract with her husband to perform 
such services. 

The services performed were wholly outside of the ordinary and usual services 
of the housewife and foreign to the usual duties of a housewife. We say, there- 
fore, that she had the right to enter into this contract with her husband. 

The court also held that there was evidence of a contract and found 
no material conflict in the testimony as— 

* * * The outstanding fact, as shown by the record, is that there was a 
contraet between them by which she was to perform these services, and in this 
respect we think the industrial commissioner erred in holding that there was not 
sufficient evidence to show the existence of such contract. 

The court was, therefore, of the opinion that the ruling of the dis- 
trict court in reversing the decision of the industrial commission was 


night (Reid v. Reid, 249 N.W. 387). 
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Protection of Employee from Physical Danger Held t. be 
Required of Employer 


HE Court of Appeal of Louisiana has held that an injury sro 

out of and in the course of the employment where a Negro ey). 
ployee on a highway project, while sleeping in a guarded camp jiiade 
necessary by race prejudice, was shot by some unknown person. 4) 
action was brought under the workmen’s compenyation law of Louis. 
iana by the injured employee for an award of compensation in the sup 
of 65 percent of his weekly wage for a period of 200 weeks for the loss 
of an arm (Jvory v. Philpot Construction Co., 145 So. 784). 

From the facts in the case it appears that the Philpot Construction 
Co. was under a contract to build a road in Louisiana, in a section of 
the State from which Negroes were excluded. The construction com. 
pany, upon beginning work, brought many Negro laborers to this par- 
ticular locality, and shortly afterwards some road machinery of the 
company was dynamited. After this occurrence the State highway 
commission furnished a number of guards to protect the property and 
the laborers at night. In order to provide a place for the laborers to 
sleep, the construction company secured a plot of ground and erected 
tents. These tents were charged to the laborers and a certain amount 
deducted from each week’s pay for them. Some time after the ma- 
chinery was destroyed an employee was injured; he sued and recovered 
compensation. About 3 months later a similar accident occurred in 
which one of the laborers was killed and the plaintiff in the case under 
review was injured while asleep. From the evidence shown, no one 
was aware who fired the shots, but it was pointed out they were not 
fired at any particular individual, since several were fired into a num- 
ber of different tents. 

The construction company defended on the ground that the acci- 
dent in which the employee was injured did not arise in the course of 
or out of the employment, that it occurred at night after the injured 
employee had ceased work for the day and had retired for the night 
and that the latter was not at the time engaged in any service con- 
nected with his employment. 

The court, in rendering the opinion, pointed out that the injured 
employee was cbliged to live in the quarters furnisted by the com- 
pany in order to maintain his employment. The living quarters, the 
court said, were under the supervision and control of the construction 
company, and the employee’s presence in the tent on the premises 
provided by the company was “incidental to his employment, if 
not impliedly in the terms of his employment.’’ When he was in- 
jured while asleep in his tent, the court said, it was in the course of his 
employment, and the accident and injury arose out of such employ- 
ment. He was more exposed to danger than others living in the com- 
munity, the court held, because of the existing circumstances, and he 
was so exposed on account of hisemployment. The Court of Appeal 
of Louisiana therefore reversed the judgment of the lower court and 
held that the injured employee was entitled to 25 percent of 65 
percent of $18 per week for a period of 200 weeks. He also was en- 
titled to recover doctors’ and medical bills. 
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Seasonal Employment Held to Authorize No Reduction in 
Compensation Unless Business Ceases 


HE Ottumwa Sand Co., engaged in the business of acquiring and 

selling stone, sand, and ice, collects large quantities of sand and 
sravel from the Des Moines River by the use of dredges in the open- 
season months, and during the winter months sells and delivers large 
quantities of ice which it cuts from the river. During the winter 
months the company operates with a greatly reduced force, except 
for about 11 days while engaged in cutting ice. William Forbes, an 
employee of the company, had been for many years engaged in both 
lines of work. On January 28, 1931, he was drowned while cutting 
ice in the river. 

The industrial commission awarded compensation to the widow in 
the sum of $15 per week for a period of 300 weeks. The average wage 
received by Forbes was $4.50 per day. Upon appeal the district 
court affirmed the award, and the case was taken to the lowa Supreme 
Court. The employer contended that the widow was entitled to an 
award of $15 per week only for a period of 200 weeks, as the business 
was a seasonal one, and based his contention on section 1397, sub- 
division 6, of the lowa Code, 1931, which provides 

For employees in a business or enterprise which customarily shuts down and 
ceases operation during a season of each year, the number of working days which 
it is the custom of such business or enterprise to operate each year instead of 
300 shall be the basis for computing the annual earnings; but the minimum 
number of days which shall be used as a basis for the year’s work shall not be 
less than 200. 

The company contended, in view of this provision of the law, that 
its enterprise ‘“‘shuts down and ceases operation during a season of 
each year’’, and therefore was entitled to the benefit of the reduction. 

The court showed that dredging operations must necessarily cease 
upon freezing weather and on the other hand that the cutting of ice 
must stop upon the approach of warm weather. 

The court found that the company did not ‘“‘shut down” or cease 
to operate during any particular period of the year although it did 
operate in the winter time with a greatly reduced force, and Forbes 
was one of the employees whose employment was not continued 
throughout the winter, except while cutting ice. The court con- 
cluded, however, by citing the provision above quoted and said: 





The period of plaintiff's employment is not the criterion laid down in the 
statute. This exceptional provision of the statute above quoted is made appli- 
cable only in a case where the enterprise itself ‘‘shuts down” for a season. The 
defendant’s enterprise is not such. Such was the finding of the industrial 
commissioner. 


The decision was therefore affirmed (Forbes v. Ottumwa Sand Co., 
249 N.W. 399). 


LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





Removal of Arizona Industrial Commission Upheld by Court 


HE Supreme Court of Arizona has upheld the right of the Governor 
of the State to remove the entire personnel of the State industrial 
commission (Sims et al. v. Moeur, 19 Pac. (2d), 679). 

The Governor of the State of Arizona removed the three members 
of the State industrial commission. Upon their removal they filed 
a petition in the Supreme Court of the State to review the order of 
dismissal. From the facts in the case it appears that on January 11, 
1933, the Governor filed charges against the members of the board 
and accused them of having expended money from the State com- 
pensation fund for the purpose of keeping the Secretary of State from 
placing on the official ballot at the general election, held in November 
1932, a proposed measure to repeal the workmen’s compensation law. 
He also accused them of expending money from the compensation 
fund for advertising purposes and for the purpose of influencing thie 
votes of electors on the initiative petition. The Governor extended 
a hearing to the removed State officers and on the last day of January 
1933 the Governor found that the charges which had been instituted 
were sustained and ordered the removal of the commission. 

The commissioners based their defense on several grounds. Briefly, 
these were, that since they were appointed by and with the advice 
of the Senate for a fixed term they could not be removed during their 
terms; that the power of removal conferred on the Governor was 
unconstitutional since it was not expressed in the title of the work- 
men’s compensation act by which such power is attempted to be con- 
ferred; that they had a right to make such expenditures from the 
State compensation fund; and, finally, that the Governor removed 
them without legal evidence to support the charges. 

While a section of the Arizona compensation law provides that the 
members of the industrial commission shall be appointed by the 
Governor with the advice and consent of the Senate, it also provides 
that the Governor may remove any member for inefficiency, etc., in 
the conduct of his office. The court held that this provision did not 
in any way conflict with the State constitution. ile the constitu- 
tion is silent as to the power of removal from office, in general it is le(t 
to the legislature to regulate this by statute. The court held that the 
legislature exercised a rightful power in making a distinction in the 
manner of appointment and removal from office. The power to 
remove for any of the causes mentioned is vested solely in tlie 
Governor. The title of the workmen’s compensation law of Arizona 
does not specifically mention the appointment or removal of commis- 
sioners; it does, however, cover the creation of a commission. The 
body of the act contains a provision for the appointment of the coim- 
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missioners, defining the terms of office, compensation, and duties, and 
pros iding for their removal for cause. 

The court said that “clearly the matters of appointment and 
removal of such officers are germane to the subject of the act as 
expressed in the title” and that the appointment and removal of 
the commissioners were properly connected with the act. 

To justify the expenditure of approximately $16,000 of the State 
compensation fund, the commissioners cited the authorization of 
the compensation law and the request of many employers in the State 
who were insured in the fund. They also contended that there was 
approximately $3,500,000 in the fund and if the proposed initiative 
measure should be approved by the people and the liquidation of such 
fund be brought about, it would result in a loss of approximately 
$900,000, since the fund consisted of various kinds of public bonds, 
the market value of which at that time was quoted at much below 
their full value. 

The court said that ‘‘ whatever the motive of this proposed legisla- 
tion by the people”’ it must be confessed “‘that it inadequately pro- 
tected the compensation fund and took away all future protection 
from the employer and employee.” The motive of the legislators, 
however, could not be questioned by the courts. The court pointed 
out that while the compensation law was created by the legislature 
itcould nevertheless be destroyed by the same body. The right of the 
commissioners to expend money from the compensation fund could 
not be justified, the court ay “on the ground that the initiated 
measure proposed to abolish their offices and the compensation law.” 
lfany such right exists, the court continued, ‘‘it must be found in the 
statutes defining the powers and duties of the commission in relation 
to the compensation fund.” 

While the chairman of the board had a right to test the legality 
of the initiative petition at his own expense, yet the court said: 

The industrial commissioners, as such, had no more interest in that action 
than any other State agency and no more right, abstractly speaking, to spend 
money intrusted to them for other purposes to prosecute said action, than would 
the members of the State tax commission or the State corporation commission 
to expend money in their possession or control to save their offices. It must 
be remembered that the commission is a creature of statutory origin and that it 
can do only those things or exercise those powers that are expressly conferred or 
necessarily implied in the law. 

The court considered the limitations of the industrial commission 
and the purpose of the insurance fund, and continued “‘it may be asked 
then: What provisions of the law do the petitioners claim gave them 
authority to use the compensation fund * * *?” 

The commissioners relied upon the last sentence of section 1410, 
Revised Arizona Code, 1928, which reads— 


The commission shall have full authority over the fund, and may do all things 
hecessary or convenient in the administration thereof, or in connection with the 
compensation business to be carried on by it hereunder, and shall adopt rules and 
regulations for the collection, maintenance, and disbursement of the fund. 


The court said that this sentence was specific when construed with 
the whole act and continuing stated that— 
It is a limitation of the power of the commissioners and of their expenditures 


to a liberal, fair, and honest administration of the compensation fund for the 
purpose for which it was created. The sentence preceding the one above quoted 
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puts the whole matter in a nutshell: ‘Such fund shall be administered |.) ;, vl 
commission * * * and shall be applied to insurance and to the payricnt o Ember 
compensation and of expenses as herein provided.”’ vavigati 
While it was unnecessary, the court said, to cite any authority ART. | 
other than the compensation act itself to show that the commissicn dij”, 
not have a right to use the fund for the purposes for which they diq ren 
nevertheless several cases were referred to in which public bodies wer ARv- 
not authorized to spend public funds to defeat an initiative me: sure, fio ™"* 
The evidence as presented, the court concluded, showed that. the ee 
commissioners were guilty both of inefficiency and of malfeasance jn fps tha 
office. The order of removal was therefore approved and affirmed allect 
of i 
ART. 
jimits € 
Italian Eight-Hour Day Law’ @ 
N 8-hour working day, or 48-hour week, has been made obligatory (b) | 
upon Italian industrial establishments through law no. 527 oj ww Be 
March 16, 1933 (Official Gazette of June 5). me 1] 
While article 1 of the law states that the normal maximum duration {9p out: 
of work shall not be more than 8 hours per day, or 48 hours per week, (@_ 
for all public or private industrial establishments, regardless of ws 
character or size, subsequent articles allow certain leeway. Thus Rt 
article 2 exempts from the provisions of the law the post, telegraph, MM jot m 
and telephone services; industrial establishments in which members of The 
one family only are engaged ; sea, inland waterway, and air navigation: at 
and fishing. As to land transport concerns, the Government will — 
issue special regulations. Moreover, persons holding managerial or {MM divisi 
supervisory posts and persons working in private homes are excepted Fur 
from the application of the law. ee 
An extension of the established maximum is provided for in the case § pubis 
of certain industries and occupations, which must, however, be AR’ 
specifically determined by a royal decree to be issued later by the Mj must 
Ministry of Corporations; and in certain cases such extension may be al 
made only if so stipulated in the collective labor contract signed HM jvits 
between the respective professional associations. Provision is also AR 
made for overtime work during rush periods, upon the condition that Jj th 
employees be given extra pay in accordance with the scale of wages —_ 
established in the collective labor contract. a 
The Lavoro Fascista (Rome), Fascist labor organ, remarks that the J scale 
new law embodies the principles sanctioned by the labor conference in Ar 
the Washington convention and demonstrates in a practical way win 
“that there are no real difficulties in the way of further reduction of  ¢osi 
working hours.”’ This newspaper concludes: h W 
lone 


It is not without significance that a legislative provision sanctioning and ex- prof 
tending the principle of an 8-hour day is presented on the eve of the Geneva W 
discussion, while the Washington convention still remains a dead letter as far 2s 


fi 
many other governments are concerned. W 
st 
Text of Law at tl 
A TRANSLATION of the law follows: Bn 
ARTICLE 1. The normal maximum duration of actual work shall not exceed be ¢ 


8 hours per day and 48 hours per week for the laborers and employees of public H 
or private industrial establishments or their auxiliaries, no matter what their fron 
nature, including those having the character of institutions of professional for 
education or charity, and regardless of the number of employees. este 


1 Report prepared by the American Embassy at Rome. 
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Arr. 2. The present law is not applicable to the following industries: (a) Ordi- 
yary post, telegraph, and telephone services; (6) industrial establishments in which 
members Of one family only are engaged; (c) marine, internal waterways, and air 
javigation; (d) fishing. 

Arr. 3. The King’s Government is authorized to issue special regulations gov- 
ening the personnel of the State railways and of public transport concerns oper- 
sting under concession, and of State industrial establishments, in conformity 
yith existing laws. 

Art. 4. The provisions of the present law are not applicable to the occupants 
of managerial or supervisory posts or of positions of trust or to those who work in 
rivate homes. 

Art. 5. When the maximum hours of work on one or more days of the week are 
jess than 8, the hours on the other days of the week may, upon the basis of a 
collective labor contract, be increased to 9 hours provided the average maximum 


s,(48 hours per week is maintained. 


Art. 6. The maximum normal working hours may be extended beyond the 
jimits established in article 1 in the following cases: 

(a2) When the work is done by shifts, provided it does not, for a period of 
3 weeks or less, exceed an average of 8 hours per day and 48 hours per week. 

(b) In industries operating continuously, where the work must because of its 
very nature be carried on by consecutive shifts, provided that the average 
working hours do not exceed 56 per week. 

(c) In preparatory or finishing operations which must necessarily be carried 
on outside the general hours of the establishment. 

(d) In occupations in which the work is essentially intermittent, requiring 
occasional attention or simply observation and surveillance. 

(e) In occupations for which the limits established by article 1 are recognized 
as inapplicable, provided that the weekly average over a given period of time is 
not more than 48 hours. 

The Ministry of Corporations, in consultation with the competent professional 
associations and the National Council of Corporations, shall propose a royal 
decree establishing the industries, occupations, work, and cases to be included 


‘under letters b, c, d, and e, and determining in regard to these the limits and 


division of working hours. 

Furthermore, for cases included under the letter e, the right of waiving the 
provisions of article 1 must be mentioned in the collective labor contract entered 
into between the competent professional associations and duly deposited and 
published according to law. 

Art. 7. When an accident occurs or appears imminent, when urgent repairs 
must be made to machinery or plants, and when circumstances of force majeure 
arise, the maximum working hours may be extended, but only to the minimum 
absolutely necessary to avoid consequences detrimental to the normal produc- 
tivity of the establishment. 

Art. 8. To the normal maximum working hours is authorized the addition, 
on the basis of a collective labor contract, of 2 hours per day or of 12 hours per 
week, or of their average equivalent over a given period, for the purpose of 
permitting an establishment to meet an extraordinary increase in work, on 
condition that the extra hours of work are compensated for by extra pay on a 
scale to be established by the collective labor contract. 

Art. 9. In every industrial establishment subject to the provisions of the 
present law, the working hours must be posted in a conspicuous place easily 
accessible to the personnel concerned, together with details as to opening and 
closing hours and periods of leisure permitted during working hours. 

When the working hours are not the same for all employees, the details men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph must appear on the schedule of hours for each 
professional department or category or for each individual worker. 

When the work is done by shifts, the details mentioned above must be given 
for each shift. 

When the work is carried on out of doors and it is accordingly impossible to 
post the schedule of hours as mentioned above, it must in any case be exhibited 
at the place where wages are paid. 

A schedule of the working hours, signed by the employer or by his legal repre- 
sentative, must be sent to the competent corporative inspectorate, to which must 
be communicated all subsequent changes. 

Hours of overtime work done by each employee must be entered separately 
from hours of ordinary work on the pay roll, authenticated by the Institute 
for Industrial Accident Insurance, or by the Social Insurance Institute if the 
establishment is not subject to the laws on industrial accident insurance. 
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The pay roll must be shown to the officials charged with supervision w!| 
they so request. 

The corporative inspectorate may authorize equivalent methods of regis‘ 

ArT. 10. Violators of article 9 of the present law shall be punished }), 
of not more than 5 lire per day for each employee concerned, up to a ma 
of 500 lire. 

Employers who violate the other provisions of the present law shall be pu 
by a fine of not more than 10 lire per day for each employee concerned. 

In case of repetition of the offense, the fine may be doubled. 

The Government is empowered to establish fines up to the sum of 5: 
for violation of the rules which shall be adopted for the operation of the | 
law. 

ArT. 11. The corporative inspectorate shall be responsible for seeing th:t 4 
present law is observed. Cc 

Employers and employees are required to observe the rules made by t! 
porative inspectorate with respect to all the provisions of the present la 
to the enforcement thereof. D 

Appeal against the regulations of the inspectorate may be made to the Ministe; 
of Corporations, who will give final decision. oper 

Art. 12. The present law shall enter into effect 2 months after the publication volu 
of the royal decree mentioned in the next to last paragraph of article 6. 1919 

Upon the enactment of the present law, the provisions of royal decree Jay ye 
no. 692 of March 15, 1923, and of article 1 of royal decree law no. 1096 of June in 
30, 1926, together with the regulations appended thereto, are repealed insofar ol 
as they affect the establishments mentioned in article 1 of the present law. 
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Cooperative Purchasing and Marketing by Farmers in 1929 


ATA recently published by the United States Bureau of the 
Census ' show the number of farms in the United States whose 
operators buy or sell (or both) through cooperative societies, and the 
volume of business so transacted in 1929, as compared with 1924 and 
1919. 

The table following, compiled from these data, shows the number 
of farm operators who sold their farm products through cooperative 
associations or bought their farm supplies through such organizations, 
for the 3 census years. 


COOPERATIVE PURCHASES AND SALES OF FARMS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1919, 
1924, AND 1929 























1919 1924 1929 
Ttem | | Per- | Per- | Per- 
Number or | cent | Number or | cent Number or | cent 
amount of all amount of all amount | of all 
| farms farms | farms 
—__—__—_|—_—— ares | pellinntilibetat —— 
| 
Allfarms in United States ae ee 6, 3, 448, 343 | 100.0 6, 371, 640 | 100. 0 » 288, 648 _ 100.0 
rms reporting cooperative e 
Sales only OES aS inal 295, O78 4.6 624, 631 9.8 413, 623 6.6 
eats is beets 113, 144 1&8 103, 169 1.6 132, 642 2.1 
Sales and purchases. ...............- 216, 305 3.4 258, 576 4.1 278, 272 4.4 
Diisaiisatimcinase Ss Sos: te ae wauipiaben 
eS 624,527 | 9.7 | 987, 376 | 15. 5 5 | 824,537 | 13.1 
Value of all farm products-___- ft ae | we ee ea ‘lg2, 138, 048, 366 “100, 0 
Value of products sold coopers atively. $721, 983, 629 1$858, 284, 387 |... -- oa] $892, 481, 491 41.7 
Value of goods bought cooperatively | $84, 615, 669 | $75, 971, 169 |.....--| $125, 048, 597 |_- iow 
| | 











In 1929, 13.1 percent of all the farm operators in the United States 
reported dealings with cooperative organizations. Half of these (6.6 
percent of all farm operators) had sold their crops through marketing 
organizations, while the number who confined their cooperative 
dealings to the purchase of farm supplies formed only 2.1 percent of 
the total. The report points out that these figures represent only 
the patrons and not necessarily the membership of cooperative asso- 
clasions, since such organizations also do business with and for 
nonmembers. 

It is seen from the table that the proportion making cooperative 
sales only rose from 1919 to 1924 and then dropped in 1929, though 
still considerably above the 1919 level; those making purchases only 


! United States. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Fifteenth census of the United 
States: 1930. Agriculture. Selected farm expenditures, cooperative marketing and purchasing, and farm 
facilities. Washington, 1933 (ch. VII of vol. 1V—General report on agriculture.) 
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declined from 1919 to 1924 but rose above even the 1919 level in | 999. 
the proportion making both purchases and sales showed a con: | 
increase each year. 

The money value of the farm products sold through coope:atiy, 
channels showed an increase from year to year. More than two {ifths 
of the farm products of the entire United States were markete 
cooperatively in 1929. No data are available for previous years. 

While the value of goods bought through the cooperative stor 
declined 10.2 percent from 1919 to 1924, there was an increase in 1999 
of 64.6 percent as compared with 1924 and of 47.8 percent as compared 
with 1919. Part of these purchases were of consumers’ goods (fooq 
clothing, fuel, etc.) and part were of commodities (such as fertilizer 
seed, feed, twine, machinery) used in the business of the farm. 

In 1929 the average value per farm of products marketed coop. 
eratively was $1,290, while the average value of supplies bought was 
$304. 

Among the individual States ‘Minnesota has held the foremost 
rank in the percentage of farms reporting cooperative sales for the 
3 census years,” the percentages being 43.9 in 1919, 42.4 in 1924 
and 51.6 in 1929. As regards cooperative purchasing, Nebraska led 
in 1919 with 22 percent of all its farm operators buying supplies coop- 
eratively, lowa led in 1924 with 15.9 percent, and Minnesota led in 
1929 with 21.4 percent. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in July 1933 


ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States for July 
D 1933 with comparable data for preceding months are presented 
below. Disputes involving fewer than six workers and lasting less 
than 1 day have been omitted. 


TaBLe 1.-INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF EACH 
MONTH JANUARY 1931 TO JULY 1933, AND TOTAL NUMBER OF DISPUTES, WORKERS, 
AND MAN-DAYS LOST IN THE YEARS 1927 TO 1932 
























































| . 
y ; ; Number of workers ‘f 
Number of dispute* involved in disputes Fn il 
ie : — lost in 
Month and year | disputes 
Beginning | Ineffect | Beginning | Ineffect | existing in 
in month | atendof | inmonth | atendof | month or 
or year month or year month year 
ss oh os an ce quekénumeh (| RRA ee I Riiidtin oe me 37, 799, 394 
NN tee 4-32 050 dps na cihigierdntiint , 3 RE ee Ss, ) =e 31, 556, 947 
1929 total baweecen wocceccese= wee eee een----| BEERS: Ss ’ | eee 9, 975, 213 
as Senin bee $< 0 neanimoeegeses SRR east s | a 2, 730, 368 
1931 total... .--- eshte, = Lie ale aorta + Sate 3) jaa 6, 386, 183 
1932 total... _- ree a alien oiretinae Pabtiibsels RES SP , 8: 6, 462, 973 
1931 
JEG adh anddtousmanscmngecese thous 57 19 10, 150 2, 905 181, 169 
re, cc ham ennrecduscmnede tes 52 29 20, 473 10, 677 223, 660 
is 2. SES ee b 4 ae: wen 49 26 26, 453 28, 012 476, 904 
po ARS. aes <9 a SS 73 39 27, 135 22, 687 770, 512 
ee ack igen ck jendiaiacelaeee 115 45 28, 000 15, 603 400, 509 
SES pte ee ai lieain aed 90 47 18, 795 15, 223 511, 926 
ye - . eS Sa, RS | 7: 51 49, 434 56, 683 612, 864 
A io cn cetammnn Ee Fs 79 36 11, 019 14, 759 1, 157, 013 
= oP BAD 6 SE 117 65 36, 092 37, 427 493, 649 
GS oe, . Sa as da ale saws 77 45 34, 384 29, 380 1, 052, 095 
|S ASS SSR HS 62 39 13, 219 13, 690 355, 818 
DER i tdenawasecacede EE PRET 50 21 4, 145 1, 318 150, 064 
1932 
SE idcdnnnceesocnedsgecdsebuen 87 37 12, 091 4, 993 132, 873 
ae cm winap ial oaks 56 34 33, 713 31, 103 460, 701 
MERI 2. ka Sa. pc oc caren snnennsesunsde 64 30 33, 087 13, 937 736, 782 
A Se cath jphdshenetusheiaceenn 8Y 44 19, 187 21, 513 620, 866 
Be eee takin onasenevonein 87 52 44, 357 49, 777 1, 251, 455 
ee ng? a ninalnnnnbiails 69 46 15, 858 24, 138 943, 338 
eS a, sind bacmeuekdnd 66 40 20, 890 33, 216 740, 785 
SN. sci be dew ndkncdssngeniinies 85 38 28, 492 27, 717 754, 423 
Sn, Jc canunecs ween s seein 85 33 17, 824 7, 456 566, 045 
Ce acne abnebbabeee 47 23 10, 442 2, 324 147, 059 
REESE eee 38 21 3, 460 1, 896 68, 154 
ji hs ETS PRED eee a ea ee eee 35 12 3, 425 997 40, 492 
1933 
a IRE ee 7 67 29 19, 616 8, 790 240, 912 
GRRE RS PE 63 32 10, 909 6, 706 109, 860 
| SRE a eee 91 41 39, 913 12, 794 445, 771 
I a a eaeiea 72 46 23, 077 19, 867 535, 039 
TO ee ee abeen 133 49 41, 652 16, 584 603, 723 
pc TRESS ey CSRS apa ee pay ra 134 63 43, 701 29, 417 537, 983 
ga er ees 165 132 109, 752 110, 032 2, 143, 085 
' Preliminary figures subject te change. 595 
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Table 1 shows the number of disputes, beginning in each year {yo,), us 3: 
1927 to 1932, the number of workers involved and man- days & for 


cin years and for each of the months January 1931 to July 933 
inclusive, as well as the number of disputes in effect at the end‘o! ach 
month and the number of workers involved. The number of man lays 
lost as given in the last column of the table refers to the estiniatad 
number of working days lost by workers involved in disputes w hich 
were in progress during the month or year specified. 





Occurrence of Disputes pakers 
Barbers 


Brick an 
TABLE 2 gives by industrial groups the number of strikes beginning Mpulding 


in May, June, and July 1933, and the number of workers direetly wee 


Clothing 




















involved. oer 
jectric- 
Farm lal 
TABLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN MAY, JUNE, AND JULY 1922 Food w< 
Furn 
= ——— ———————— = SS Be (lass W! 
. . , Hotel al 
| Number of disputes begin- | Number of workers involved lron an 
ning in— | in disputes beginning i: Leaner 
Industrial group ; ch ia eather 
j a 
May | June July May | June | Jul Li _ 
Meta 
~ ” —_ , i es 7 wa Miners 
Auto, carriage, and wagon workers-__- l | ee 15 | 275 Motion 
Ried Le -chdndesendehehohantepacuu aosenche 1 | 7 omen 23 ) cal W 
ee “wiehehatia 2 | 1 1) 1,200 104 5 Paper @ 
Brick and tile workers__ mAh Ee wry AE be 1 Ea 24 14 Printin 
Building trades _- PS ONE | 11 | 3 6 | 1, 797 188 44 Rube! 
Chauffeurs and teamsters brI aed 1 656 |___- ) Municl 
Clothing. ..........- gent 28 18 | 49} 10,300 4, 420 61.47 Textile 
Coopers-.-.--- Se Re a ee a Tobact 
Electric and gas appliane @ workers. - 1 ly ete 75 40 Other « 
Farm labor-......--- ~ CL Ad PE GBB? '2 des eee 2 2 1, 020 
Food workers---_----_- AA Seapets 3 2 2 1, 720 133 
_ aaa > ea ; 8 8 3 1, 847 1,414 63 
Glass workers____- ears 2 | 1 2 148 318 
Hotel and restaurant workers. - 1 D lcwdie 50 62 In 
Iron and steel__.....---- acid Acie icskabaetic sini dor w/ anh cial leieiiiiee ts _g Se “fies 
Co 8 er le 3 | |) ae 52 12 July 
Laundry workers_.........-.-.- . l 1 | 1 | 9 | 1, 200 f 
Leather - eee see ae I | 8 1 25 6, 160 : TABLI 
Longshoremen.- ‘ ad ieee 1 2 : 16 
Lumber, timber, ‘and millwork..___- 3 | 1 2 | 38 40 4 
Metal trades__-_--_- peas ilds caaien'i 2 8 | 5 28 | 1,319 
| Ee fe 10 ll | 8 | 2, 568 4, 893 | 
Motion-picture operators ‘and theatrical | 
workers _--_....- =ép aie Ee Rbsiitesiadiian 2 38 coe 6, f 
Paper and paper- goods ‘workers_ b adie EEE + 2 136 2 
er wh and publishing -- ho Nn a 1 1 1 232 41 | \ 
a ea Se a ee 1 S Beaten . 78 | 
Stone -_- --- “RESTS Riper sen loses, ees)"; SEN gaewe CA TE oienenwibdgieateninraes 330 
Municipal workers..............-.....---- 6 1 2 | 1, 065 | 250 \ 
nest ANS Bids iske > nn phd weed on 40 | 4s 46 | 18,797 20, 300 18, 975 — 
Tobacco ls cs niece ected ; on satcall 1 DP Incpincibdrns 250 250) Bake 
Other occupations... _- oj cRagbenh +. ache die al 5 | 8 | 8 | 981 768 829 Brick 
Ets. RE 4 SATE MEET - - Buil 
ae ae ihiesii Dh ones tlt 133 | 134 165, 41, 652 43, 701 | LOO, 752 Clot] 
| | | Cooy 
” or 7 cf rtd Elec! 
‘ Farn 
Size and Duration of Disputes reat 
Glas 
TasLe 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in July J 
1933, classified by number of workers and by industrial groups. Lau 
ka 
Lun 
Met 
Min 
Pap 
Prit 
Rut 
Mu 
Tex 
Tol 


Otl 
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gue Se -NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN JULY 1933, CLASSIFIED 
om BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 



























Number of disputes beginning in July 1933 involving 










i 
| 1,000 | 5,000 








































Industrial group 6 and | 20 and | 100 and/500and| 4, d and | 10,000 
under | under | under | under . 4 ws i |workers 
20 100 500 | 1,000 5.000 10,000 | 2 and 
‘Viena Sh eta ia, iworkers| workers| 
‘aa ww |— . tre 
Bakers ] | 3 | 1 
Ba yrbers we | ] 
Brick a .nd tile workers j 3p ee at 
Build ing trades. ; ‘ 4 | 2 | 
Chauffeurs and teamsters | ie 
Clothing 2 9 | 21 | 8 | 7 | 1 | 1 
Coopers ; . ] | \-- 
Flectric- and gas-appliance workers 1 | 
Farm labor. ---» a 2 | 
Food workers-. l 1 | 
Furniture - - ------ 4c | ] | 1 j--------| 1 
(ass workers - -oe ite | j | l 
Hotel and restaurant workers l i Sees 12s 
Iron and steel = | 1 1 | | 
Laundry workers ig 
Leather 1 
Longshoremen 1 | 1 | 
Lumber, timber, and mill work 1 | 1 | 
Metal trades nies | | 3 2 <2 
Miners l 5 1 | 7 1 
Motion-picture operators, actors, and theatri- | | l 
cal workers |-- | 1 1 Ae 
Paper and paper-goods workers | 1 | 1 | 
Printing and publishing 1 
Rubber : © Brus 
Municipal workers ‘ 1 | 1 | 
Co ; ; ; 13 | 25 | 4 | 3 ] 
Tobacco 2 | 1 
Other occupations... -....---- 2 | 4 | 






Total 







In table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes ending in 
July 1933, by industrial groups and classified duration. 






TABLE 4.—NU MBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN JULY 1933, BY INDUSTRIAL 
GROUPS AND CLASSIFIED DURATION 











































7 
\Classified duration of strikes ending in July 1933 











































Industrial group | Over % 1 month ae we 
l4monthor| and less and less | * ae _ 
less than 1 than 2 ath é 
month months months 
Bs RS ee 1 1 | 
Brick and tile workers 1 : 
Building trades ‘ Ot l ales aks 2 
Clothing PLM 17 1 1 
Coopers. ; ; DMCs aibes o 
Electrie and. gas ‘appliance workers- 4 Oe ee. 
on en cr 1 | | 
Food workers....___- tT: GEC 2 , 
Furniture.........-- 1 | : 
Glass Worlers................. ; j : 1 ou oe Fee 
Iron and steel__.._____-. ‘ ; EE, “Ss 
yan workers..._._.- A a S| RRs 1 | pak 
Laundry workers ; +a Pr ee 1| 
Lethe ; 1 | 
Lumber, timber, and millwork. 1 | kes 
Metal trades - a ae _) SES See 
Miners_________. ih 3 SE & 
Paper and paper-goods workers = ‘ 2 sit eas ae 
Printing and publishing | re eee Are . 
Rubi@tasc a a 3 - a Sep PeL eee 
Municipal workers__--. i EE TOE ; 2) RES - PRT ETS 
| | aaa SS ah ae 32 
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Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in July 1933 


By Hueu L. Kerwin, Director or CONCILIATION 
. ’ 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer. 
cised her good offices in connection with 140 labor disputes during 
July 1933. These disputes affected a known total of 120,063 enploy- 
ees. The table following shows the name and location of the estab. 
lishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature of the 
dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not having reached 
the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, the cause of 
the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, the date of 
beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly and 
indirectly involved. 
There were 5 cases involving the law on the prevailing rate of 
wages. In these cases it is not always possible to show the number 


involved, due to lack of information as to total number required 
before completion of construction. 








S HANDLED BY CONCILIATION SERVICE DURING JULY 1933 
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LABOR AWARDS AND DECISIONS 





Wage Increase for Street-Railway Employees, Gary, Ind. 


BOARD of arbitration consisting of Judge E. Miles Norton, 
representing Division No. 517, Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees, J. C. Johnson, representing 
the Gary Railways Co., and John M. Fox, as impartial chairman. 


granted an increase in the wage rates of all the employees represented 
by Division No. 517. 


The company demanded a 20 percent reduction in the wage rates of 
its employees who are members of Division No. 517. The union 
resisted the proposed reduction and requested arbitration. In 
presenting its case the union went into the financial history of the 
company and its connection with the Midland Utilities Co. 

The award, effective August 1, 1933, is as follows: 


That the hourly wage of all car operators and bus men shall be 66 cents per hour 
and that wages of all other employees covered by the present contract now in force 
perce the Gary Railways Co. and Division No. 517 shall be increased 3 cents 
per hour. 

It is further adjudged and decreed by this board that the hourly wage scale as 
fixed by this award shall remain in effect until the company shall have had a 
reasonable time in which to pay off its pressing, current, overdue operating ac- 
counts of approximately $136,998.50 and that neither side shall demand arbitra- 
tion on the question of raising or lowering the hourly wage scale until such 
reasonable time has elapsed: Provided, That the railway company shall furnish 
the union monthly financial statements showing receipts and expenditures includ- 
ing the amount applied each month on said debts and in case a good faith dispute 
shall arise over the meaning of ‘‘reasonable time” as used herein, same shall be 
submitted to arbitration. 





at. 
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Increase in Wage Rates of Mailers, Cleveland, Ohio 


HE agreement between the Cleveland commercial printers and 
"Tei Union No. 12 for the period May 1, 1932, to April 30, 
1934, provides that journeyman mailers shall receive from May 1, 
1932, to April 30, 1933, for day work $44.75 per week of 6 consecutive 
days, and for night work $46.75 per week of 6 consecutive nights. 
The agreement also provides that ‘‘journeyman mailers shall receive 
from May 1, 1933, to April 30, 1934, an amount to be agreed upon by 
the parties to this agreement. In determining such new rates, the 
guide will be general economic conditions and the trend of wage 
scales in the printing industry.”’ 

The parties to the agreement having failed to agree on new wage 
rates from May 1, 1933, to April 30, 1934, it was decided to refer their 
differences to arbitration. Marie R. Wing was selected as the fifth 
member and chairman of the arbitration board. 
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The employing printers asked for a 15 percent reduction from the 
wage seale paid for the year ending April 30, 1933, while the union 
asked for an increase of 25 percent. 

The employers contended that general economic conditions and the 
trend of wage scales in the printing industry justified the decrease 
asked for. They referred to certain cost-of-living indexes published 
by the United States Government showing decreases in the cost of 
living from 1926 to the present, the greater part of which they claimed 
have taken place since June 1929. They asserted that due to com- 
petition from open-shop firms, prices must be lowered or orders will be 
lost. They cited reductions since 1931 of wages of printers and press- 
men, and the fact that the mailers took a reduction in April 1932 of 
$2.25 per week. 

The union claimed that the decrease accepted by the mailers in 
1932 set them back to the wage scale of 1925. It also urged that be- 
cause of the increased cost of living which had already set in, and in 
view of the period of inflation inaugurated by the embargo on gold 
and the campaign of the Federal Government for industrial recovery, 
including increased wages, an increase of 25 percent should be granted. 
The union called attention to the irregularity of employment in the 
job field for mailers, stressing the fact that only about one third of 
the mailers work as much as 5 days a week and the other two thirds 
have work only on from 1 to 4 days a week. 

In the opinion of the chairman the issue, reduced to its simplest 
terms, seems to be as follows: 


Can a fair assumption be made on the basis of the evidence presented that 


prices and the cost of living are on the increase and will continue to rise during 
the months ending April 30, 1934? Is there a reasonable basis for the assumption 
that along with the rise in prices and the drive for industrial recovery, the 
economic situation of the printing industry will be proportionately improved? 
None of us can attempt too daring a prophecy as to the business and industrial 
conditions for the coming year, but it is my sincere opinion that evidence is at 
hand, and a fair assumption from this evidence leads to the conclusion that the 
trend of lowering prices and conditions of deflation has been checked, and that a 
beginning has been made toward higher prices and better business conditions; and 
that to award a decrease of wages at this time would be against the evidence as 
well as against good public policy. I do not feel, however, that indications 
warrant an increase of 25 percent. It is my opinion that in view of the probability 
of regular work, an increase of $2.25 per week is a fair award. 

My conclusion, therefore, is as follows: Journeyman mailers shall receive 
from May 1, 1933 to April 30, 1934, for day work $47 per week of 6 consecutive 
days and for night work $49 per week of 6 consecutive nights. 
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Building Operations in Principal Cities of the United State 
July 1933 


"Tone was a decrease of 10.6 percent in the total numbe» of 
building permits issued and a decrease of 11.3 percent in indi. 
cated expenditures for total building operations, comparing reports 
received for June and July 1933 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
from 776 identical cities of the United States having a population of 
10,000 or over. : 

The information shown in the following tables applies to the cost 
of the buildings as estimated by the prospective builder on applying 
for his permit to build. No land costs are included. Only building 
projects within the corporate limits of the cities enumerated are 
shown. The States of Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, through their departments of labor, are 
cooperating with the Federal bureau in the collection of these data. 


8; 


Comparisons, June and July 1933 


TABLE 1 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and of total building operations in 776 identical cities in the United 
States having a population of 10,000 or over, by geographic divisions. 


TaBLE 1.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, 
AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 776 IDENTICAL 


CITIES, AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN JUNE AND JULY 1933, BY GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISIONS 

















New residential buildings | New nonresidential buildings 
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| Additions, alterations, and Total construction (estimated | 
repairs (estimated cost) cost) 






































Seg —— —E 


(estimated cost) (estimated cost) 
Geographic division | ] 
, \Percent | Percent 
June 1933 | July 1933 | of | June 1933 | July 1933 of 
| | change | change 
New England_....................-- | $2, 177, 056 | $2,102,948 | —3.4 | $1,679,088 | $503,063) —647 
Middle Atlantic. -.......-........-. | 4,782,315 | 3,446,573 | —27.9 | 4,925,404 | 2,875,935 —41.6 
East North Central_...............- | 1,609, 083 1, 647, 339 +2.4 2, 248, 810 1, 533, 765 —31.8 
West North Central_...............-. | 1,115,980 | 1,055,272) —5.4 794,687 | 3,962, 225 +398. 6 
South Atiantic...................... | 1,232,971 | 1,007,084 | —18.3 | 1,833, 628 578, 888 —68. 4 
en CE oo -cctstbbcibbiindh ae | ‘791, 655 924, 445 | +16.8 872,785 | 2,009,948) +130.3 
Mountair and Pacific..............- | 2,255, 566 | 2, 556,330 | +13.3 | 1,686,821 | 1,798, 613 | +6.6 
BUNS s dhepediindbeanectnniend | 13, 964, 626 | 12,739,991 | —8.8 | 14,041, 223 | 13, 352, 437 | —4.9 
: | 


Num- 
Geographic division | } | ber of 
Percent Percent} cities 
| June 1933 | July 1933 —Ssooff June 1933 | July 1933 of 
change | change | 
| 
| | 
New England... .............. | $1,301,449 | $1,462,655 | +5.0 | $5, 247,593 | $4,157,666 | —20.8 l 
Middle Atlantic_.........____- | 6,275,797 | 4,026,475 | —35.8 | 15,983,516 | 10,348,983 | —35.3 | 179 
East North Central_...........| 1,868,980 | 1,506,164 | —14.6| 5,726,873 | 4,777,268 | —16.6 179 
West North Central_........_- | 937, 129 894,062 | —4.6| 2,847,796 | 5,911,559 |+107.6 72 
Geen Atiomtss. ....4.-........ | 1,236,109 | 1,166,752 | —5.6| 4,302,708 | 2,752,724 | —36.0 
eee 827, 504 802,929 | -—3.0)| 2,491,944 3,737,322 | +50.0 
Mountain and Pacific.....____- 2, 312,392 | 1,966,204 | —15.0/| 6,254,779 | 6,321,147} +41.1 8 
RRS ier TG | 14, 849, 360 | 11,914,241 | —19.8 | 42, 855, 209 | 38, 006, 669 | —11,.3 7 
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New residential buildings decreased 8.8 percent in indicated ex- 
penditures comparing July with June. Decreases were shown in 
four and increases in three of the geographic divisions. 

New nonresidential buildings decreased 4.9 percent. Large in- 
creases, however, were shown in the West North Central and the 
South Central States. 

There was a decrease of 19.8 percent in the estimated expenditures 
for additions, alterations, and repairs. All geographic divisions, 
except the New England, showed decreases in expenditures for this 
type of construction. 

‘Table 2 shows the number of new residential buildings, of new 
nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and 
of total building operations in 776 identical cities in the United States, 
by geographic divisions. 


TaBLE 2.—NUMBER OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND RE- 
PAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 776 IDENTICAL CITIES, AS 
SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN JUNE AND JULY 1933, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 








| 
New resi- New non- | Additions, | Total 
dential residential alterations, and construc- 
buildings buildings repairs tion 
Geographic division 





June July June July | June July June July 
1933 1933 1933 1933 1933 1933 | 1933 1933 








i ns aed 464 | 415 995 | 761 
Middle Atlantic 682} 604) 1,481 | 

East North Central | 344 318 | 1,337 | 

West North Central 323 292 717 

South Atlantic 337 349 477 


2,598 | 4,610 3, 774 
5,960 | 8, 670 7, 885 
3,189 | 5,278 4, $13 
1,494 | 2,738 2, 473 
2,439 | 3,747 | 3,250 
1,816 | 3,021 2, 587 
4,041 | 6,107 5, 751 


21, 537 | 34,171 | 30,533 
—10. 


2 - 


ee ad 


- 





pep 


Mountain and Pacific ‘ 652 | 1, 205 


8, 154 | 2,937 | 6,628 | 
Percent of change | 6.9 | 4 —11.7 


8) BRBESES 


South Central 340 | 307 | 416 | 





> 














Decreases were shown in the number of new residential buildings, 
new nonresidential buildings, and in the number of additions, altera- 
tions, and repairs, comparing July with June. 

Table 3 shows the number of families provided for in the different 
kinds of housekeeping dwellings, together with the estimated cost 
of such dwellings, for which permits were issued in 776 identical cities 
during June and July. 


TaRLE 3.—ESTIMATED COST AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN THE 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 


or Ange IN 776 IDENTICAL CITIES IN JUNE AND JULY 1933, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVI- 
SIONS 








1- ituniy dwellings 4 2-family dwellings 


- Families pro- | _ | Families pro- 
Geographic division | Estimates:cost |  videdfor | Estimated cost | vided for 








ag | June | July | | June | July 
| Fane 1933 | July 1933 | 1933 | 1933 | June 1933 | July 1933 | “jo99 1933 





New England 223 | 427 | 381 | $201,650 | $171, 550 64 
Middle Atlantic } 562 | 547 615, 100 331, 825 195 
East North Central _- . 21, § 299 92, 200 102, 500 19 
West North Central. ___. 287 24, 200 26, 700 
South Atlantic........_- 22| 330} 47,144| 41,715 
South Central... i 270; 118,845 324, 850 81 
Mountain and Pacific_- 615 243, 715 134, 700 














10, 778, 127 
—2.0 
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TABLE 3.—ESTIMATED COST AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN THR 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS \ 


ISSUED IN 776 IDENTICAL CITIES IN JUNE AND JULY 1933, BY GEOGRAPHIC Dike 
SIONS—Continued ° 








, , , Total, all kinds of housekeeping 
Multifamily dwellings dwellings I 
































: se a Families pro- : Families pri 
Geographic division Estimated cost vided for _ Estimated cost vided { “ * 
ee eta at Peet a | 
| | ot u 
June 1933 | July 1933 | “1933 | 1933 June 1933 | July 1933 1933 | 193% 
‘ 
— 
New England_.--.......- | $28,000 | $113, 000 | 12 | 46 $2, 177, 056 so, 095,773 | 503 475 
Middle Atlantic..______.. | 1, 410, 685 180,900 | 528 | 75 | 4,773, 315 | 3, 167,034 | 1, 286 | 708 
East North Central_____- | 25, 500 23, 000 20 | 14 | 1,609, 083 | 1, 647, 339 367} 339 
West North Central_____- 0 0| 0 | © | 1,115,980 | 1, 055, 272 325 297 
South Atlantic._.....___- | 13,250} 24,510 | 7 | 15 | 1, 232,971 | 1, 007, 084 354 | 373 
South Central... -....-.-- 0 19, 000 | 0) 22 776, 655 924, 445 379 355 
Mountain and Pacific....| 126,000 | 170, 900 | 62 | 80 | 2, 255, 566 | 2, 556, 330 758 746 
| lt cnet 1, 603,435 | 531, 310 | 629 | 252 |13, 940, 626 |12, 453,277 | 3, 971 | 3 299 
Percent of change. -.......|.......--..- ee adh ee | —O8,@ {..2.-.c.... a. Le ee P— ii 
- Ste 


There were decreases in the number of families provided for and in 
the amounts of money expended for each type of dwelling comparing 
July with June. The total number of families provided for decreased 
17.1 percent, while the indicated expenditures for all kinds of house- 
keeping dwellings decreased 10.7 percent. 

Table 4 shows the index number of families provided for, the index 
numbers of indicated expenditures for new residential buildings, new 
nonresidential buildings, additions, alterations, and repairs, and for 
total building operations. 





TaBLeE 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR AND OF THE ESTIMATED 
COST OF BUILDING OPERATIONS AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


[Monthly average, 1929= 100] 














| 
Estimated cost of— 


Families | — 


Month provided | New resi- | New non- | Additions, (Total build- 
a dential | residential |alterations,| ing con- 
buildings | buildings |andrepairs| struction 
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The July index numbers of families provided for, of new residential 
buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and of total building 
construction showed increases as compared with July 1932, but a 
decrease as compared with June 1933. 

The index number of new nonresidential buildings showed a de- 
crease as compared with both July 1932 and June 1933. 

These index numbers are worked on the chain system with the 
monthly average of 1929 equaling 100. 


Comparisons of Indicated Expenditures for Public Buildings 


TaBLE 5 shows the value of contracts awarded for public buildings 
by the various agencies of the United States Government and by the 
various State governments during the months of July 1932 and June 
and July 1933, by geographic divisions. 


Taste 5.-VALUE OF CONTRACTS FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS AWARDED BY THE 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT AND BY STATE GOVERNMENTS, JULY 1932 AND 
JUNE AND JULY 1933, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 














Federal State 
Geographic division 





| | | 
July 1932 June 1933 | July 1933 ! | July 1932 | June 1933 July 1933 ! 





New England $709,440 | $11,651 | $169, 169 | $797,071} $1,462 | —- $73, 500 


Middle Atlantic 1,160,179 | 53,656 | 13,851 | 1,071,507 | 1,761, 209 832, 321 
East North Central 675,423 | 477,762 | 20,659 | 480,505 | | 232, 047 | 4, 210 
West North Central 2,671,151 | 190,891 | 225,806 | ‘331,764 | 329,213) 205,595 
South Atlantic 2, 506,840 | 93, 659 38,347 | 278,811 | 1,040, 892 | 28, 525 
South Central 1, 048, 442 150, 596 | 6,120} 866,655 | 320,014 | 66, 202 
Mountain and Pacific. _--_.-- _.| 1,197, 881 61,089 | 54,430) = 73,510 | +159, 856 | 63, 631 


10, 029, 356 | 1, 039, 304 | 528,382 | 3,908,913 3, 844, 693 | 
i i 





1, 273, 984 








! Subject to revision. 


Contracts awarded for Federal buildings during July 1933 amounted 
to $528,382. This is only slightly more than one half of the June 
total and only about one twentieth of the July 1932 total. 

The value of State government awards during July 1933 was 
$1,273,984. This was less than one third of the value of building 
contracts awarded by State governments during July 1932 or June 
1933. 


Comparisons, July 1933 with July 1932 


Tas Le 6 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs 
and of total building operations in 345 identical cities of the Unite 
States having a population of 25,000 or over, for the months of July 
1932 and July 1933, by geographic divisions. 
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TARLE 6,—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIO\s 
AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 345IDENTICAL CIT: 
AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN JULY 1982 AND JULY 1933, BY GEOGRAP}||c 


DIVISIONS 













































































| New residential buildings (esti- New nonresidential buildin: 
mated cost) (estimated cost) 
Geographic division inal ae _— 
, - tieiiee Percent Perc 
July 1932 | July 1933 | of change July 1932 | July 1933 aha :, 
og, | $856, 107 | $1,047,275 | +22.3 | $3,703,037 | $413,916) —ss 2 
NS EES | 1, 699, 823 2, 564, 182 +50. 8 5, 260, 485 2, 461, 717 —53,2 
East North Central._-----------_- | "948,074 | 1,243,934} +31.2| 2,681,120} 1,227,193) 9 3: 2 TAE 
West North Central__........._._- 566, 070 883, 115 +56.0 | 2,838,961 | 3,783, 594 3 D 
OS Ea 870, 067 815, 538 —6.3 2, 913, 057 453, 958 14 Is 
RPE eee eee 569, 223 859, 300 +51.0 1, 345, 322 1, 838, 167 +-36. 6 D 
Mountain and Pacific..........__- | 1, 201,095 | 2,181,715 +81.6 | 1,124, 264 1, 540, 938 | as 
RE ee ae ee ee ee 6, 710, 459 9, 595, 059 +43. 0 | 19, 866, 246 11, 719, 483 —41.0 
| 
Additions, alterations, and re- Total construction (estimated | 
pairs (estimated cost) cost) In 
titi lee Ale 
Geographic division | | e | ber of 
‘ | Percent . Percent | cities 
| July 1932 | July 1933 | ofchange| July 1932 | July 1933 | 5, cron”. 
| 
fal 
Dee ee ne ww $1, 090, 079 | $1, 184, 347 +8. 6 | $5, 649, 223 | $2, 645, 538 —53. 2 | 5 sf 
Middle Atlantic_......._._- | 2, 567, 093 3, 714, 341 +44.7 9, 527, 401 8, 740, 240 —8.3 | 69 Ne 
East North Central___.____- 1, 493, 108 1, 400, 803 —6.2) 5,122,302 3, 871, 930 —24.4 g M 
West North Central___--_- d | 673, 444 761, 867 +13. 1 4, 078, 475 5, 428, 576 +33. 1 2 Es 
South Atlantic. -........._- 1,131,112 | 1,033, 660 —8.6| 4,914,236 | 2,303, 156 —53.1 | ) W 
Se eae 810, 150 | 730, 415 —9.8 | 2,724,695 | 3, 427,882 +25. 8 | 3] 8¢ 
Mountain and Pacific. --___- | 1,129,716 | 1,740, 211 +54.0} 3,455,075! 5, 462, 864 +58. 1 | 37 “ 
Wee es ames © | 8,894, 702 | 10, 565,644 | +18.8 | 35, 471, 407 | 31, 880, 186 | —10.1 | 345 
i 
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Increases were shown in indicated expenditures for new residential 
buildings and for additions, alterations, and repairs comparing July 
1933 with the same monch of the previous year. 

New nonresidential buildings and total building operations, however, 
showed decreases in indicated expenditures comparing these two 
periods. 

Table 7 shows the number of new residential buildings, of new non- 
residential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and of 
total building operations in 345 identical cities having a population 
of 25,000 or over, for the months of July 1932 and July 1933, by 
geographic divisions. 

| Taste 7._NUMBER OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND RE 
) PAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 845 IDENTICAL CITIES, AS 


SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN JULY 19382 AND JULY 1933, BY GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISIONS 















New nonresi- | Additions, al- 













New residen- Total construc- 
tial buildings ene ter — os tion 
Geographic division ‘eruery sacs, a a 
| July July July July July July July July 
1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 





' 





















SEE TE ALOE 172 196 489 477 | 1,989 | 2,147] 2,650 2, 820 
i ge Oe aan 339 449 | 1,166| 1,018) 3,963 | 5,387] 5,459 6, 854 
East North Centrai_............-- wbx 210 253 | 1,192] 1,134] 2,316| 2,851 | 3,718 4, 238 
West North Central. -...........---- 182 231 559 575 920; 1,234 1, 661 2, 040 
li EEE ITE | 217 254 456 408 | 2,321 | 2,228! 2,904| 2,890 
CRE TLS 214 263 347 379 | 1,401 | 1,541 | 1,962 2, 183 
Mountain and Pacific..............-- | 371 560 825 910 | 2,833 | 3,425| 4,020 4, 895 














4,901 ‘ 
—2.6 


18, 813 
+19. 5 


25, 920 
+15. 3 


Se eee ee ewer 
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Increases were shown in the number of new residential buildings, of 
additions, alterations, and repairs, and of total building operations, 
comparing these two months. There was, however, a decrease in 
the number of new nonresidential buildings. 

Table 8 shows the number of families provided for in the different 
kinds of housekeeping dwellings, together with the estimated cost of 
such dwellings, for which permits were issued in 345 identical cities 
during July 1932 and July 1933, by geographic divisions. 
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TABLE 8.—ESTIMATED COST AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN THE 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 
Pel va 345 IDENTICAL CITIES IN JULY 1932 AND JULY 1933, BY GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISIO} 














1-family dwellings 2-family dwellings 





Families pro- 


Families pro- 
vided for 


vided for 


. a ine as ‘stimated cos 
Geographic division Estimated cost | 


Estimated cost 





July sa July | July July | July 


July 1932 


1932 


1933 


July 1932 


July 1933 


1932 


1933 





New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 
South Central 


Mountain and Pacific... 


Percent of change 





$760, 107 
1, 297, 664 
784, 584 
547, 270 
820, 617 
473, 361 
937, 245 


$960, 275 | 
1, 835, 643 
1, 133, 934 
867, 615 
765, 313 | 
510, 450 | 
1, 944, 315 | 











8, 017, 545 


159 
285 
197 
179 
206 
189 
335 





1, 550 


5 
lo osonmece 


186 
401 
237 
228 
243 
229 
530 


$82, 000 
244, 159 
62, 490 
18, 800 
19, 000 
78, 712 
144, 650 


$59, 000 
268, 100 
95, 000 
15, 500 
31,715 
329, 850 
103, 000 





2, 054 





902, 165 








+38. 8 | 





+7.9 








Total, all kinds of housekeeping 


Mult fam'ly dwellings dwellings 





Families pro- 
vided for 


Families pro- 


Estimated cost vided for 


an . —e -stimatec | 
Geographic division Estimated cost | 








New England___._--- woth 


Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 
South Central 


Mountain and Pacific___-- 


Percent of change 





| July 1932 | 


July 1933 | 


July 
1932 


July 1932 


July 1933 


July 
1932 





$14, 000 
158, 000 
31, 000 

0 

30, 450 

17, 150 

59, 200 


$28, 000 
180, 900 | 
15, 000 | 
0 | 
18, 510 | 
19, 000 | 
134, 400 | 





2, 181, 715 


186 
398 





395, 810 | 





121 





9, 315, 520 
+41. 6 











2, 484 
+31. 6 





There were increases in indicated expenditures in July 1933 as 
compared with the same month of 1932 in the case of each type of 


housekeeping dwellings. 


Increases in the number of family-dwelling 
units provided were also shown for each type of dwelling. 


Details by Cities 


TaBLe 9 shows the estimated expenditures for new residential 
buildings, for new nonresidential buildings, for total building opera- 
tions, together with the number of families provided for in new dwell- 
ings, in each of the cities having a population of 10,000 or over for 
which reports were received for July 1933. 





: 
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Permits were issued in July for the following im 
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rtant building 
projects: In St. Louis, Mo., for a municipal auditorium to cost 
$3,000,000; in the Borough of Manhattan for repairs and alterations 
to cost nearly $850,000; in Fort Worth, Tex., for a public-utility build- 
ing to cost $400,000; in Houston, Tex., for a school building to cost 
$450,000; and in Portland, Oreg., for mercantile buildings to cost 
over $500,000. 


TABLE 9.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUrp 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, JULY 1933 


New England States 














New New Total Fam- New 
residen- | nonresi- (inelud- ilies nonresi- 
City and State tial dential ing re- | PFO City and State dential 
build- | build- na ) | vided build- 
ings ings P for ings 
Connecticut: Massachusetts— 
Ansonia...-..| $1,500 0} $3,000 1 Continued 
Bridgeport - - - 61,400} $9,200) 79, 880 10 Lawrence. ._.- $2, 210) 
Bristol. _.---- 1, 100 2,110} 10,407 2 Leominster -_. 925 ¢ 
Danbury-.-.--- 0 1, 000 6, 420 0 Lowell__.....- 225, 17, 145) 
Soa 0 0 3, 085 0 Ea? 5, 275} 30, 128) 
East Hart- Malden___.__- 5, 360} = 11, 735) 
a 4, 600 1, 250 9, 500 3 Marlborough - 706 
Fairfield_____- 49, 100 5,430} 58, 430 y edford__.__- 3, 185 
Greenwich.__| 97,500| 36,540] 149, 260 8 Melrose _..... 1, 150 
Hamden....._| 59, 400 3,225} 74,375 11 Milton. _-....- 4, 500) 
Hartford - _ _ _- 5, 000 2, 050 52, 731 1 Needham_.-__- 1, 800 
Manchester. _- 1, 500 4, 090 9, 190 1 New Bedford. 1, 250 
Meriden_____- 13, 700 2,140; 27, 565 2 Newburyport 0 
Middletown... 40, 500 1, 350 51, 735 11 Newton_--.-- 4, 
Milford ___---- 10, 200: 1, 826 16, 526 4 North Adams 615 
Naugatuck...}| 12,000 6,250; 21,175 3 Northampton 2, 864 
New Britain_. 0 6, 820 16, 908 0 North Attle- 
New Haven... 6, 000; 5,590) 45, 190 1 450 
Norwalk. ___. 42, 000 575] 58,752 6 2, 200) ‘ 
Norwich__...- 0 25 23, 100 0 19, 000 3,850} 42, 850) 
Stamford --_._- 13, 500 16,150} 43, 129 2 71, 200 2, 650) 
Stratford - . ._- 27, 948 2,458; 34, 788 ll 7, 850 450 
Torrington -_- 0 390 1, 647 0 9, 600 3, 245 535 
Wallingford _ 9, 800: 0} =s-11, 650 3 4, 500 150 400 
Waterbury.-.| 16,000 1,600} 28,875 4 14, 000 7, 000 
West Hart- 8, 700) 3, 235 
ae 13, 500) 515} 30,799 2 Somerville--_- 0 1, 776 
Willimantic - - 0 350 685 0 ean So gy - 8, 500 0 
Maine: Springfield_..| 13, 550 4, 160 
Auburn... --- 190,000; 48, 500 500 49 Stoneham....| 23,000 2, 000) 
Biddeford - - - - 0 1, 250 2, 525 0 Swampscott__ 26, 500 1, 700) 
Lewiston....-| 28,000 6,900} 37,700 12 Taunton__.... 500 4, 930 
Portland ----. 7, 450 4,900} 25, 500 3 Waltham._..- 10, 300 1, 275 
South Port- Watertown. _. 7, 800 1, 200) 
a 2, 050 1, 330 5, 790 3 Wellesley ____. 116, 000: 5, 250) 
Westbrook -_- 5, 750) 0 6, 318 3 Westfield... _. 6, 550 815 
Massachusetts West Spring- 
poet bamea 44, 800 1,375} 48,370 g PENSE. 4, 800 960) 
Attleboro-_-___- 6, 500 475 7, 675 3 Winchester --_. 60, 300 475 
Belmont__-._- 55, 700 2,150; 69,418 10 Winthrop-._-_ 5, 200 0 
Beverly......| 12,500 1,075} 18,825 3 Woburn___._- 0 1, 300 
Boston !___--- 129, 50C' 64,525) 651, 482 31 Worcester. _- 32, 475 2, 775 
Braintree___--- 5, 000 3, 600; 19,300 1 || New Hamp- 
Brockton_-... 2, 500 3,725} 31, 730 1 shire: 
Cambridge. -- 0} 16,600! 53,774 0 Berlin. ___.... 500 
erty 0) 1,500} 12,825 0 Concord____-. 5, 000) 
Chicopee - - _-- 9,000} 15,335; 37,270 3 Manchester_.| 12,425 
et 59, 250 19,800} 92,821 23 || Rhode Island: 
Easthampton 0} 30,075) 30,075 0 Bristol._....... 0 
Everett___..-- 2, 500 0 6, 900 1 Central Falls 0 
Fairhaven ?__. 1, 800 450 4, 505 2 Cranston --._--. 23, 800 
Fall River___- 0 4,275} 12,733 0 East Provi- 
Fitchburg - - -- 1, 600 575 3, 563 1 dence_._.._- 18, 600) 
Framingham - 2, 300 555 3, 530 2 Newport_.--- 9, 000; 
Gardner -__..-. 7, 500 1, 229 &, 819 2 North Provi- 
Gloucester_....' 18, 500 300} 20,925 6 dence____... 4, 
Haverhill... .- 3, 475 1,445} 10, 755 3 Pawtucket. __ 3, 
Holyoke... O| 4,250! 14,400 Providence...| 75, 





1 Applications filed. 
? Not included in totals. 
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LE 9.—-ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, JULY 1933—Continued 


New England States—Continued 








i| 
New Total | Fam- || New New 
nonresi-| (nelud- ilies ; residen- | nonresi- 
‘i+y and State ial dential ing re~ | f° City and State tial dential 
build- | ‘Dairs) | Vided build- | build- 
ings E for ings ings 
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Rhode Island— Vermont: 
Continued Bennington__ 0 0 0 

$2, 950 Burlington__-| $21, 000) $600} $23, 800) 

Westerly 5 19, 000) 1, 175 20, 745 
West War- 
27 


27 
wick 2 500 2, 102, 948} 593, 063) 4,157,666 
Woonsocket - - 0 
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3 Not included in totals. 
























































TABI 9 
TABLE 9.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PE RMITS WERE Is EP) 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, JULY 1933—Continued 
Middle Atlantic States—Continued > 
New New | tal | Fam- || New New Tot: —_ 
| residen- | nonresi-| (7 Giiyd- ilies || | residen- | nonresi-| ,. me city ® 
City and State; tial | dential | V@@US| pro- | City and State | tial | dential | Wnelud- 
| build- | build- | "&T& | vided | build- | build- | M&TE icy 
ings ings | Pairs) for || | ings ings pairs) te ae 
| } 
es — ———__—— | ————— [}}inois- 
New York— | Pennsylvania—| Lal 
Continued | Continued | | xe 
Rensselaer___.| $10,000) $25,250) $37, 620 2|| Jeannette_- C, $5,100) $5, 50 Le 
Rochester__.-| 15,500} 129,351| 187,485 2|| Johnstown... | 210| 3, 440 Molil 
Rockville Cen- | Kingston__-_- $6, 000 275) 6, 575 9 Mou 
tcl. 110,500} 4,450) 116, 650 18 || Lancaster... 0} 4,600) 17, 100 Bs 
Saratoga | || Latrobe... - 0) 0 0 Oak 
Springs-__-_- 0} 300 1, 900) 0 || Lower Merion! 90, 587 3,960} 139, 035 se 
Schenectady -- 8,300! 9, 060 43, 623 2|| McKeesport._| 3, 500 2,940} 18, 02% Par 
Syracuse___..- 32, 000 17,925} 72,725 5|| MeKees | Peor 
Tonawanda. 535 1, 191 0 |) Rocks. ____- 0 0 ( ae 
Troy.........| 36, 000} 2,350| 32,890}  3|| Mahanoy | pee 
=e ofr 000) = 10, 700; 38, 700 2 Se 0 0) nate 
Valley Stream 7, 900 15, 167) 48, 869 7|| Meadville- 0 7,000} 16,575 Spr 
Watertown__- 2,000} 12, 306 0 || Monessen. 3, 000 50} «5, 650 pler 
White Plains_| 68, aa 11,300} $2, 822 6 || Mount Leb- | a 
Yonkers......| 90,300) 20,675) 144,830 16 |) anon Twp 49, 000 0} 50,925 Wi 
Pennsylvania: || Munhall____- 5, 800 570} 6, 915 2 wil 
Abington | Nanticoke--_-- 3, 000 3, 250) 7, 550 W rit 
Twp----.---| 26,000 2,500; 33, 520 5 || New Castle__- 14. 700! 8,060} 25, 560 3 ; 
Allentown___- 10,500} 27,725) 65,950 2\|| New Kensing- | a ‘ 
Altoona. ____- 1, 600 825} 8,650 1 || on 0! 0) 0 C 30 
Ambridge ?__- 0 800 2, 200 0 || Norristown_-- 0} 1,300} 12,673 Cr. 
Arnold_-_-_--- 6, 500 0 6, 500 2 | North Brad- | | “ 
Berwick ____- 500} 2,600, 3,100) ~=1|| ~~ dock.._____- 6, 300 0} 7,050} 2 Ex 
Bethlehem___| 18, 000 1,425} 22,474 21; Oil City____-- 0) 746| 2, 109 Fl 
Braddock... 0 0 0| 0 || Philadelphia "| 125,300] 267, 445] 005,143, 3 —s 
Bradford - _ ._- 6, 000 320} 10, 580 1 || Phoenixville__ 0 0 Fv 
Bristol__..-._. 0} 3,000) 3,200 0 || Pittsburgh...| 73,100} 65,400) 239,303) 27 Fo 
Butler_______- 0 200) 2, O85 0 || Pittston_____- 0 0} 0) 0 Qs 
Carlisle____- ’ 0 450 850 0 || Pottstown___- 0 650} 7, 700 ) Ge 
Chambers- || Pottsville.___- 0| 20,625! 21, 940 0 iH 
burg ?___--. 1, 500 300! =: 1, 800 l Seranton____- 7, 800 4,384! 60,872 4 H 
Charleroi___-_- 0 7, 600) 7, 700 0 Sharon__--_- a 13, 000 0} 13, 000) l In 
Clairton_____- 0 200} 1, 760 0|| Steelton.____- 0| 0} 150| 0 K 
Coatesville _ _- 0 0 1, 000 0 || Sunbury_...-- 1, 000) 0 1, 625 l Li 
Connellsville} 5, 000 400} 6, 025 1 || Swissvale___-- 0 150 150 0 L 
— | Uniontown.-. 0 585 1, 185 0 L 
0 150 2, 540 0 || Upper Darby. 7, 000 4,200} 13, 600 l \ 
Coreiiniia. ae 0} * 0 4, 000 0 Vandergrift__- 0 0 0| 0 \ 
Donora____._- 0 0 0 0 Warren..____. 0 0 a ‘ 
Du Bois___._. 0 0 0 0 Washington _. 0 285 485) 0 " 
Duquesne - - -. 0 85 4, 801 0 West Chester. 0 1, 175 2, 125 0 " 
Easton _-___--- 0 550 3, 154 0 Wilkes-Barre_| 275,814 3,730) 305, 409 2 > 
Ellwood City- 0 0 0 0 Wilkinsburg 4, 200 5,020; 11,070 1 I 
ae 8 4, 900 4, 620 18, 535 3 | Williamsport. 4, 500 1,010 9, 513 1] ] 
Greensburg_._ 0 0 5, 500 Se: Beeeidesnent 0 3, 124 9, 189 0 ‘ 
Harrisburg - - - 0 775| 10,575 0 se —|— f 
Haverford ___- 39, 080 1, 400 47, 168 3 3 OML....; 3, 446, 573 2, 875, 935) 10,348,983 708 ‘ 
Hazleton_--_-_- 23, 500 4,060; 34,110 6 ' 
East Novih Central States 
| i 
Illinois: Illinois—Con. 
PS ee $12, 235, $80,700} $95, 862! 3 anville.__.._ 0; $12,709 
Aurora. __..-.- 350) 7, 075 0 Decatur ___-._- $10, $3, 
Belleville____- 2, 700) 3, 500 0 East St 
Berwyn. ___-- 1, 400 6, 200 0 Louis....... 1, a, 
Bloomington - 7, 0 7, 000 5 7 1,1 
; Blue Island__- 2, 325 7, 632 1 Elmhurst____. 1, 
‘ Brookfield ____ 750 2, 050 0 Elmwood 
Oeics... 0 0) 0 Pee 45... 0 
: Calumet Evanston._-._- 6, 4, 
meets... 500 1, 031 0 Forest Park -- 1, 
; Canton__--.._- 0 545 0 Freeport_____. 3, 
tL Centralia_____ 0| 45,000 0 Granite City - 
f hampaign._. 5, 500 8, 095 0 Harvey....... 1, 
% Chicago. -___- 46, 186,931) 442, 140 14 Highland 
qe Chicago , a 10, 150 
{ Heights___-. 5, 0 5, 300) 2 | 1, 
: Cicero.......- 1, 175 4, 275) 0 Kankakee - -_- 5, 10, 
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Yast North Central States—Continued 
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East North Central States—Continued 




















































































































New New Total Fam- || New New im. 
residen- | nonresi- (in oie ¥ ilies residen- | nonresi- ie 
City and State tial dential ing re- | _PEO- City and State tial dential D0 
build- | build- | Dips) | Vided build- | build- ided 
ings ings re for ings ings for 
Wisconsin— Wisconsin— 
Continued Continued 
Janesville ____ O| $1,400) $2,200 0 South Mil- 
Kenosha-.-_-_-- $4, 150 486 8, 026 1 waukee-____- 0 $212 0 
Madison... -. 16, 700 1,074; 29,419 5 Superior_____- $3, 000; 140 1 
Manitowoc...| 17,655; 11,475) 41,482 4 Two Rivers-. 0 0 
Marinette___- 5, 000; 5, 475 11, 580) 2 Waukesha. 9, 200 950) 1 
Milwaukee_.-_| 51,900) 21,030) 229,415 12 Wausau__.._- 9, 2 700 3 
Oshkosh -.._- 9, 300 1,060; 13,879 4 Wauwatosa...| 47, 500 370 8 
Racine_....-- 16, 500 2,900; 24, 330) 2 West Allis___- 775 0 
Sheboygan - -- 8,700} 16,470) 41,170) 2 | = 
Shorewood - -- 7, 000 835 8, 635) 1 Tom... 1, 647, ey 533, * 339 
| 
West North Central States 
Iowa: Minnesota— 
a $5, 000; $30,200; $35,700 1 Continued 
Boone. _-...--. 0 300 1, 025 0 St. Cloud_.._- $8,515) $3,335 4 
Burlington _- - 0 2,200 2,950 0 St. Paul____.. 173, 340| 285, 550 34 
Cedar Rapids 6, 380 2,420; 36, 538 - 2 South St 
Council Bluffs 12,220; 29,189} 47,519 4 pem........ 7, 000 271 & D) 
Davenport - -. 8,200; 35,610| 74,073 3 Winona. --_-_- 5, 000 375 7 l 
Des Moines..| 41,645) 46,710) 104, 700 15 || Missouri: 
Dubuque-._-- 4, 000 725; 16,722 1 Cape Girar- 
Fort Dodge--. 0) 4,900| 12,600 0 Gee... 2, 950 2, 625 l 
Iowa City~_-_- 3, 000 310 6, 085 1 Columbia_ __- 3, 000 1, 000 2 
Keokuk ?____. 4, 900 475) 5, 375 1 Hannibal__._- 2, 000 300 l 
Marshalltown 0 3, 7, 520 0 Independence 0 0 0 
Mason City-- 13, 675 3,421; 21,657 5 Jefferson City 16, 200 450 3 
Muscatine__-_- 12, 200) 115) 14,765 4 | IE 0 1, 000 0 
Ottumwa__..- 25, 500) 500; 32,000 3 Kansas City..| 57,000 8, 000 15 
Sioux City..._| 32,100) 16,440) 104, 865 8 Maplewood -. 0 500 0 
Waterloo. -__-_- 1, 000) 1, : 53, 135 2 Moberly.____- 1, 675 3, 400 2 
Kansas: : St. Charles. __ 0 0 0 
Arkansas City 0 0) 225 0 St. Joseph__-- 5, 000 3, 810 2 
Atchison ..... 0 450 450 0 St. Louis_-__-_- 205, 440)3, 230, 757 42 
Dodge City... 0 0 250 0 Springfield _ __ 500 2, 964 l 
Emporia____-- 0} GO 1,204 0 || Nebraska: 
Fort Scott___- 0 5, 570) 5, 570 0 Beatrice -____- 0 500 0 
Independence 0 0 0 Fremont --_- 0 * 550 0 
Kansas City.-| 5,750) 10,107) 20,407 6 Grand Island.| 3, 000 160 
Lawrence____- 7, 90) 450 9, 450 3 Hastings - - - -- 0 5 0 0 
Leavenworth_ 4, 000 5,750, 10,475 1 Lincoln - - . .--. 18, 500 5, 706 4 
Manhattan___- 8, 800 410) 9, 360 2 North Platte- 0 0 0 
Newton. ._.- Oo} 613,310 +=: 15, 270 0 _Omaha EAS 69,075} 18,620 22 
Pittsburg... 5, 000) 0 6,175 1 || North Dakota: . 
Salina........ 12, 500 1,150| 15, 200) 3 Bismarck__._- 11, 350 0 6 
a 10, 550 2,890) 20,945 7 |, 3, 500 175 ] 
Wichita_____. 11, 300 7, 620) , 795 3 Grand Forks. 4, 000 380 4 
Minnesota Minot -.------ 0 300 0 
Albert Lea_- 1, 850 75 2, 275 1 || South Dakota: 
Brainerd ___-_- 2,500} 55,000) 58, 600 1 Aberdeen__-__. 937 200 : 
Duluth__._.-- 32, 450 15, 595} 271, 142 13 ere... .-... g 0 : 
Faribault__._- 3, 250 , 350} 10,400 2 Mitchell ___--- 0 . 
Hibbing ---_--- 4, 000 925} 22, 286 1 Rapid City__. 0 630 ( 
Mankato. _-_-_. 1, 150 580 8, 170 2 Sioux Falls...| 28, 375 3, 885 1] 
Minneapolis.._| 143,510) 80,960) 286,915) 39 
Raetiester ae 9, 485 2,000; 17, 745 3 Total___-_- 1, 055, 272)3, 962, 225 297 
South Atlantic States 
Delaware: Florida—Con. ' 
ilmington - - 12, 875) 805) 7 Key West-_-_- 0 0 
District of Co- ae = ™ Miami---._--- $5, $11, 755) $67, 932 $6 
lumbia: Orlando. --_--. 7, 2, 658 L 
Washington..| 255, 1 45, 120} 500, 195 57 Pensacola....| 55,575, 14, 85 . 
Florida: Sanford - - _-.. 500 , 
Gainesville _ - - 8, 621 0} 13, 536 6 St. Augustine- 3, 000 : 
Jacksonville. - , 24,445; 194,615, 12 St. Petersburg. 1, 600 
2 Not included in totals. 
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South Atlantic States—Continued 
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Kinston. -.._.- 
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South Central States 





Louisiana— 
Continued 

Lafayette 
Monroe 
New Orleans. 
Shreveport... 

Mississippi: 
Clarksdale_..- 
Columbus.... 
Green wood_.- 
Hattiesburg. 
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TABLE 9.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, JULY 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


. South Central States—Continued 





WHICH PERMITS WERE | 
1933—Continued 








New 


New 

























































































VED 


ee, 
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Fam- New New ' Fam. 
; residen- | nonresi- Peon al ilies | : residen- | nonresi- sc al ilies 
City and State} tial | dential ing re- | _PrO- City and State tial | dential | "Cuca 
build- | build- wins) vided build- | build- | Mere oi 
ings ings | P for ings ings | P&S) ior 
Tennessee: Texas—Contd. 
Chattanooga._| $1,500; $11,750} $39, 361 2 Galveston..._| $25,520; $2,569] $51, 644 19 
Jackson....._- 0 250) 4, 200) 0 Harlingen _._-_ O} 24,600) 25, 17( 0 
Kingsport - __- 0 8, 950 8, 950; 0 Houston.-.___. 325, 680} 590,740} 931, 447 60 
Knoxville. -._- 15, 660 5,772} 46, 512 7 Lubbock-.__- 5,305) 75,150) 82, 055 9 
Memphis...._| 29,250} 12,220} 130, 130) 15 Pampa_._-___. 0} 3, 000) 4, 300 0 
Nashville__.__ 26,700} 44,782} 93,892 27 , a 1, 750) 0 5, 375 1 
Texas: Port Arthur-. 0} 190 7, 299 0 
Abilene_..___- 0 8, 945 9, 515 0 San Angelo-_- 7, 100 1,000; 157920 9 
Amarillo__..__ 2,500} 30,125) 35, 233 l San Antonio__| 39,000} 23,614 78, 165 17 
Avstin........ 97,768} 12,791) 186, 631 38 Sherman. .._. 0 25 3, 459 0 
Beaumont.__- O} 21,225) 37,513 0 Sweetwater-_._ 0 0 600 0 
Big Spring... 0 0 0 Temple_._____ 0 0) 1, 000 0 
Cleburne. ___- 0 0) 0 0 Texarkana____ 1, 2, 290! 9 
Corsicana_.... 7, 750) 300 9, 3 RS TS 22, 860 17,244) 49,051 1? 
SE Pe 69, 420) 3, 860) 148, 682 33 Ween os. 2,550; 11,650) 25,375) " 
Del Rio_...._- 0} 1, 095 2, 620; 0 Wichita Falls. 0) 1, 500) 7, 652) 0 
Denison._-__.- 0 0 3, 200) 0 - ea 
E] Paso:...._- 3, 485 14, 415 22, 249 2 Tote. x 924, 445)2, 009, 948)3, 737,322, 355 
Fort Worth. . 33, 250} 428,643) 475, we 22 
Mountain and Pacific States 
Arizona: Colorado: 
Phoenix .___- $13, 512 1 Boulder... __- $1,900} $4,580) $7, 740 l 
Tucson_...... 12, 878 2 Colorado 
California: Springs.___._ 6, 825 2,940) 10, 885) 3 
Alameda._--_.- 20, 153 1 Denver._..... , 000; 17,050) 161, 683) 16 
Alhambra. ._- 40, 250 9 Fort Collins._ 900; 1 4, 585) l 
Anaheim -.... 3, 037 0 Grand Junce- 
Bakersfield _ __ 13, 200 2 ae 0} 280) 1, 235 0 
Berkeley _ ___- 126, 307 14 Greeley__.___- 6, 400 370) 6, 845 l 
Beverly Hills- 230, 049 21 Pueblo. _-__... 1, 800 423 6, 167) l 
Burbank --___. 25, 180 8 || Idaho: 
Burlingame... 24, 350 3 ae 1,500} 11,882) 30, 160 l 
Eureka_.___-. 11, 870 1 Pocatello. ____ 2,600; 15,905) 22,325 2 
Fresno-__.....-. 63, 162 3 || Montana: 
Gardena..___- 2, 860 0 Billings___--_- 4, 390 1, 580 5, 970 { 
Glendale____- 87, 580 17 Butea... 4 0 3, 350 4, 750 0 
Huntington Great Falls__- 3, 750 6,500} 12,325 
_ Sa 2 Helena______- 7, 100 1, 409 9, 499 7 
Inglewood ___- 2 Missoula. - -_- 24, 000 0} 24,700 5 
Long Beach. - 25 || Nevada: 
Los Angeles - - 256 Reno...-.....| 12,000 200| 19, 250 3 
Modesto-....- 0 |} New Mexico: 
Monrovia_ -__- 1 Albuquerque. 2, 400 1,500} = 17, 563) l 
Oakland.__._. 17 Roswell. -_.... 1, 500 1, 500 3, 750) 2 
Ontario_.....- 0 || Oregon: 
Palo Alto..... 2 Astoria_...... 3, 800 0 6, 735) 3 
Pasadena... __ 9 Eugene__..._- 2, 000 1, 120 7, 690 l 
Pomona... 2 Medford..._.- 0 900 8, 615 0 
ands.--.. 1 Portland... 108, 250; 547,325) 781, 990 26 
Richmond..-_. 0 || Utah: : 
Riverside..___ 2 Ogden.......- 2,800} 47,500) 51,525 2 
Sacramento... 5 i. ee 0 90 480 0 
Salinas. -..... 5 Salt Lake , 
San Bernar- RS 9, 150 3,435) 30, 873 5 
_ Sees 0 |} Washington: 
San Diego- --- 33 Aberdeen. __- 2,750} 5, 540) 11, 995 I 
San Francisco. 133 Bellingham... 75} 6,085; 0 
an Jose___... 5 Bremerton....| 22, 500 1,000} 41, 100 
San Leandro.. 3 Hoquiam..-__. 0 0 1, 947 0 
San Mateo--- 5 jew _... 0 160 2, 910 0 
Santa Ana___- 3 Olympia...... O| 7,245) 15,070 0 
Santa Barbara) 0 Oe 53, 675} 51, 165} 322, 250) 15 
Santa Cruz_-_- 4 Spokane__._.. 13, 450 2,035; 51, 198 5 
Santa Monica 10 acoma-.-...| 21,590) 53,475) 91, 990 6 
Santa Rosa__. 2 Walla Walla. 0 200 7, 037 0 
South Gate-.. oi WwW shew 0 50} 1, 000 0 
Sou Pasa- Yakima. .._.. 1, 000) 350) 4, 725) l 
onal 0 || Wyoming: 
Stockton ____. 6 asper....._. 0 0 0 0 
Vallejo___.... 4 -|- 
Whittier_____. 0 Total____- 2, 556, 330) 1, 798, 613/6, 321, 147 16 
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qasLt 9—-ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, JULY 1933—Continued 


Hawaii 








New resi- | New non- | Total (in- 
dential | residential | cluding re- 
buildings | buildings pairs) 





Honolulu . $83,527|  $12,916| $116,814 57 

















Building Operations in Principal Cities, First Half of 1933, by 
Types of Buildings 


ATA for the 6 months ending June 30, 1933, concerning build- 
D ing permits issued for all cities combined, having a population 
of 100,000 or over, by types of building, are shown in the following 
tables. Preliminary data appeared in the August issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review, giving a general summary, by cities, of building 
expenditures and families provided for during the same period. The 
basic data from which the following tables were prepared were ob- 
tained from the monthly reports of building permits from the 94 cities 
having a population of 100,000 or over. The figures here shown 
refer to the cost of the buildings only and do not include land costs. 

Table 1 shows the total number of new buildings and the estimated 
cost of the different kinds of new buildings for which permits were 
issued in 94 cities having a population of 100,000 or over, during the 
first 6 months of 1933; the percent that each kind forms of the total 
number; the percent that the cost of each kind forms of the total 
cost; and the average cost per building. 


TaBLE 1.—NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 
ISSUED IN 94 CITIES, FIRST HALF OF 1933, BY KIND OF BUILDING 








Buildings for which permits were issued 





Estimated cost 
Kind of building 





Per- 
Per- | 4¥erage 


building 


Amount 
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Residential buildings: 
l-family dwellings : $20, 418, 491 
2-family dwellings 
1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores 
Multifamily dwellings 
re dwellings with stores 
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! Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 
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During the first half of 1933, permits were issued in these 94 
for 23,888 new buildings to cost $132,188,772. 
27.6 percent were residential and 72.4 percent nonresidential. yf th, 
estimated expenditures for new buildings, 25.9 percent were for res). 
dential buildings and 74.1 percent were for nonresidential building, 
The most numerous class of buildings for which permits were iss\e{ 
during this period was private garages, comprising 43.2 percent of qj 
new buildings. The next most numerous class was 1-family dwell. 
ings. More money was spent for buildings for public works and 
utilities than for any other class of building in these 94 cities. This 
type of structure accounted for 35.6 percent of the indicated expendi- 
tures for all new buildings during the first half of 1933. One-family 
dwellings and public buildings were the only other kinds of buildings 
to account for more than 10 percent of the total expenditures. : 

The average cost of all new buildings was $5,534. Residential 
buildings averaged $5,173, and nonresidential buildings, $5,671. The 
highest average cost for any type of structure was shown by buildings 
for public works and utilities, these costing $759,247 apiece. Public 
buildings, institutions, and schools and libraries each averaged over 
$100,000 per building. 


Building Trend, First Half of 1932 and 1933 


_ TABLE 2 shows the number and cost of the different kinds of build- 
ings for which permits were issued in 94 identical cities for the first 
half of 1933, as compared with the first half of 1932. 


TARLE 2.-NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 
ISSUED IN % CITIES, FIRST HALF OF 1932 AND OF 1933, BY KIND OF BUILDING 


ities 


Of these buildings 





















































New buildings for which permits were is- t of 
sued during first half of— — a ’ 
; Ndi compared with 
Kind of building 1932 1933 1932 
Number Cost Number Cost Number| C 
Residential buildings: 
1-family dwellings... ................ 9, 024 | $36, 964, 472 5, 843 | $20, 418, 491 —35.3 — 44 
2-family dwellings.___........_..._-- 874 5, 586, 511 509 2,841,458 | —41.8 —49. | 
l-family and 2-family dwellings 
8 NES ae ara Ee ee 106 776, 588 81 429, 749 — 23.6 —44.7 
Multifamily dwellings. .........___- 253 | 10,351, 211 156 | 10,224,924) —38.3 | 
Multifamily dwellings with stores__. 13 237, 500 4 29,850 | —69.2 —87.4 
en TS Gr eee ie © 0 0 0 0 0 
pS Se neo 2 3, 000 5 77, 000 | +150. 0 |+-2, 466.7 
EE SS as as eee 8 1, 076, 525 8 154, 370 0 —85.7 
Total residential buildings. --.____- 10,280 | 54, 995, 807 6,606 | 34, 175, 842 —35.7 —37.9 
Nonresidential buildings: 
Amusement buildings............._- 167 9, 178, 192 129 1, 983, 351 —22.8 —78.4 
SRR CSS a a See 89 4, 836, 440 71 1, 320, 081 —20. 2 —72.7 
Factories and workshops_--_......._- 344 7, 791, 765 251 5, 693,404 | —27.0 —34.6 
NS Weil gh Ct ESS 149 1, 416, 570 112 556, 163 —24.8 — 60.7 
SN 9 TE. Ra AO 15, 547 4, 302, 359 10, 310 2, 552, 146 —33.7 —40.7 
AE TIS A OE pres 1, 157 2, 458, 532 1, 001 2,049,875 | —13.5 —16.6 
EAE TE DASE & 32 6, 622, 485 22 9, 058,304} —31.2 +36. 8 
a 67 6, 033, 096 20 912, 658 —70. 1 — 84.9 
EEE ee 83 | 56, 616, 440 34 17, 197, 858 — 59. 0 — 69. f 
Public works and utilities._......._- 128 10, 722, 416 62 | 47,073, 292 —51.6 +339. 0 
Schools and libraries. ..............- 92 | 21, 241, 660 22 2, 350,334 | —76.1 —88.9 
FcR i Rie RSE a Se 3, 299 872, 186 3, 246 855, 902 ‘ 
Stables and barns_................-- 96 66, 757 99 49, 656 
Stores and warehouses_-.-..__....___- 1,989 | 11, 145, 926 1, 633 6, 737, 088 
PSE EE Bi cd SS S RS 700 645, 270 222, 818 
Total nonresidential buildings_____ 23, 939 | 143,949,890 | 17,282] 98, 012, 930 
Total new buildings.......________. 34, 219 | 198, 945,697 | 23,888 | 132, 188,772 
Additions, alterations, and repairs _-. __- 71, 542 | 46,521,706 | 72, 208 785, 
Grand total, all building. ._._..__- 105, 761 | 245, 467,403 | 96,096 | 175,974, 452 
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During the first half of 1933, indicated expenditures for all building 
operations reached a total of $175,974,452, a decrease of 28.3 percent 

as compared with the same period of 1932. The estimated cost of 
F residential buildings decreased 37.9 percent. All classes of residential 
buildings, except lodging houses, showed a decrease both in number 
and in indicated expenditures, comparing the first 6 months of 1933 
with the same period of 1932. 

The number of nonresidential buildings decreased 27.8 percent, 
while the indicated expenditures for this class of building decreased 
31.9 percent comparing the two periods under discussion. All classes 
in the nonresidential-buildings group except stables and barns.showed 
a decrease in number, while all except institutions and buildings for 
public works and utilities showed decreases in indicated expenditures. 

The number of additions, alterations, and repairs increased nine 
tenths of 1 percent, while expenditures for this type of structure 
decreased 5.9 percent. 

It will be noted that no permits were issued for hotels during either 
the first half of 1932 or the first half of 1933 in these larger cities. 


Families Provided for, First Half of 1932 and 1933 


TABLE 3 shows the number and percent of families provided for in 
each of the different kinds of dwellings for which permits were issued 


in 94 identical cities during the first half of 1932 and the first half 
of 1933. 


TABLE 3.—NU MBER AND PERCENT OF FAMILIES TO BE HOUSED IN NEW DWELLINGS 
FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 94 IDENTICAL CITIES, FIRST HALF OF 1932 
AND OF 1933, BY KIND OF DWELLING 











Number of Families provided for 
dwellings for 
which permits 

were issued Number 





Percent 
Kind of dwelling 





First First First First i First 
half half half half half 
1932 1933 1932 1933 1933 











l-family dwellings...____ 024 | 5,843 | 9,024) 5,843 
7 509 


2-family dwellings 1,748 | 1,018 
l-family and 2-family dwellings with stores 81 157 99 
EEE TEESE SEE EIIOT 156 | 3,245 3, 181 
Multifamily dwellings with stores 4 55 | 14 











10, 270 | 6, 593 | 14, 229 | 10, 155 

















During the first 6 months of 1933 permits were issued for 6,593 
dwellings to house 10,155 families. Of these families, 57.5 percent 
were to be domiciled in 1-family dwellings, as compared with 31.3 
percent in apartment houses. 

Table 4 shows the number and percentage distribution of families 
provided for in the different kinds of dwellings in 65 identical cities 
from which reports were received for the first 6 months of each year, 
1922 to 1933. For convenience, 1-family and 2-family dwellings with 
stores are grouped with 2-family dwellings, and multifamily dwellings 
with stores are grouped with multifamily dwellings. 
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TARLE 4.-NUMBER AND PERCENT OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN EACH &proc 


FIED KIND OF DWELLING IN 65 IDENTICAL CITIES, 
































FIRST HALF OF EACH yr, R 

1922 TO 1933 : ae 
, ee Percent of families pro. 

Number of families provided for in vided for in I 
Period : 

1-family | 2family | Mult | All, |ltamily/2family Multi. 

dwell- dwell- dweli- | of dwell-| ¢Well- | dwell- | aan 

. . 2 Qwell. 

ings | ings ings 3 ings ings | ings! | ra 

| 
First half of— | 

EET SS Se ae ee oe See ee a | 63,892 32, 321 51,006 | 147, 249 43. 4 22.0 34 6 
SSD REG ERATE AN NE ee 77, 875 39, 314 77, 826 195, 015 39.9 20. 2 39.9 
FREES SSES A FN ARISE BTS PPR 82, 514 50, 904 69,619 | 203, 037 40. 6 25. 1 34.3 
Terre erties 87,783 | 39,320] 80, 291 A 42.3} 19.0) 387 
SNS = ibs 4 cea cease ner eon 71, 818 26,727 | 100, 201 198, 746 36. 1 13.4 50. 4 
SE SS eee ee ee one Se 57, 899 24, 204 95, 448 177, 551 32. 6 13. 6 53.8 
ii cele each st dial 2g 5 atin cdhslialla aia 50, 724 19, 261 111, 268 | 181, 252 28. 0 10. 6 61.2 
SR Rs SR | as a ae 36, 237 12, 815 81, 205 130, 257 27.8 9.8 62.3 
REA CE ol ES ee Se 20, 410 6, 101 19, 930 46, 441 43.9 13. 1 42.9 
| EERO Be 8 RARE 20, 334 5, 268 23, 870 49, 472 41.1 10. 6 48.9 
ees ee See eee a ee ee 7, 884 1, 732 3, 203 12, 819 61.5 13. 5 25. 0 
_ a RN ~yeRiQa el eager ae 5, 016 1, 056 3, 168 9, 240 54.3 11. 4 | 34.3 














1 Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


| 


Of the 9,240 family-dwelling units provided during the first half of 
1933 in the 65 cities, 54.3 were in 1-family dwellings, 11.4 in 2-family 
dwellings, and 34.3 percent in multifamily dwellings. 

For the second consecutive year more than one half the dwelling 
units in these larger cities of the United States were provided in 
1-family dweilings, although there was a decided falling off in this 


percentage as compared with the first half of 1932. 


The total number 


of family-dwelling units provided has fallen from 207,394 during the 


first half of 1925 to only 9,240 during the first 6 months of 1933, a 
decrease of 95.5 percent. 


Building Operations, 1922 to 1933 


Tas LE 5 shows the total number and estimated cost of all buildings 
for which permits were issued in the 65 identical cities from which 
reports were received for the first half of each year, 1922 to 1933. 


TaB_e 5.—NUMBER AND ESTIMATED COST OF ALL BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS 
WERE ISSUED IN 65 IDENTICAL CITIES, FIRST HALF OF EACH YEAR, 1922 TO 1933 















































Buildings for Buildings for 
which permits| Estimated cost which permits} Estimated cost 

were issued were ed 
Period Period “ 
Index Index Index Index 
—— num-| Amount j|num- i. num-| Amount |num- 

ber ber ber 
First half of— First half of— 3 
WES: 243, 479| 100. 0\$1, 062, 464, 771| 100.0 1928__....._| 216, 509) 88. 9/$1, 462, 560, 722) 137.7 
ae 283, 289| 116. 4| 1, 418, 779, 382] 133.5 late 182, 379| 74.9] 1,479, 460, 210} 139. 2 
Webeds cc 299, 769} 123. 1) 1, 518, O88, 421] 142. 9) 1030.....-. _| 146,410} 60.1) 679,064,355) 63.9 
3s 289, 014) 118. 7) 1, 620, 413, 012} 152.5 a 130, 127} 53.4) 577,931,724) 54.4 
PR 254, 564| 104. 6} 1, 539, 207, 242) 144.9 1933.......- ,477| 36.7) 222,953,519) 21.0 
SS Fees 237, 853| 97.7) 1, 443, 232, 135. 8 1933_...._.- 75, 699) 31.1 161, 278, 854) 15.2 
1 





With the first half of 1922 equaling 100, the index number of new 
buildings for which permits were issued in these 65 cities fell to a low 
of 31.1 during the first half of 1933. 
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Indicated expenditures for new building operations rose each year 
to a peak of 152.5 in 1925, and have shown an almost steady decrease 
ince that period, reaching a low of 15.2 during the first half of 1933. 
~ Table 6 shows the five cities which led in total expenditures for all 


classes of building for the first half of each year, 1922 to 1933. 


Taste 6.—CITIES LEADING IN TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR ALL CLASSES OF BUILD- 
5 INGS DURING FIRST HALF OF EACH YEAR, 1922 TO 1933 











New York City 


yy RAPS Fe 


Los Angeles 


Philadelphia... .-_-- 


Detroit 
1923 


pte kee a el 


1924 


Oe ff : ee 
Cl itanienonngccnsnscess 

DiS a ns das tk 
Lap ANE. 5 on dccecnns~-- 


Philadelphia 


pO SE Sere ee 
tN} AE a See 


Detroit 


Philadelphia - - ---- - ---- 
ry ee 


New York City 
Chicago 


ES ee a ee oe 
PS, digeiciociac atmo ye o ooo 
Los Angeles... .........------ 


1927 


New York City. ............- 


Chicago 


Philadelphia... _..._- eisah 


Los Angeles 


Expenditure || 


City and year 














$339, 143, 976 
108, 699, 025 
59, 459, 250 
52, 429, 145 
40, 650, 143 


427, 633, 386 
189, 914, 112 
93, 889, 185 
75, 217, 095 
61, 616, 302 


548, 161, 458 
166, 436, 214 
87, 195, 800 
78, 828, 738 
72, 573, 485 


510, 263, 696 
183, 577, 891 
96, 204, 092 
70, 379, 825 
63, 161, 395 


490, 119, 588 
210, 210, 475 
78, 742, 327 
61, 683, 600 
58, 192, 977 





} 





1928 


New York City 
Chicago-___- 

Detroit 
OE EEE 
fe 


a a. Sy ae Oe Bey eee 
Sassen s 2-207" 33-- F322" y 
Philadelphia. __________- Sc asdeee : 


BE Pas ciccecs<cnssss 
1930 


New York City_____-- 
a aE ae GR AE ae a0 
NS Sa eee eee Se ee 
Philadelphia 

, SR Sehes tier 


1981 


BC I os ee 
Chicago 

Washington 

Los Angeles.___._-__- Fa Apa : 
a a 


New York City 
Washington 


Philadelphia 
Baltimore 


San Francisco 

New York City 
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Expenditure 


$557, 561, 891 
184, 650, 200 
65, 175, 361 
63, 195, 840 
52, 002, 570 


694, 118, 064 
118, 898, 940 
58, 533, 385 
55, 855, 545 
54, 071, 599 


202, 975, 234 
41, 953, 917 
39, 712, 901 
34, 569, 340 
30, 522, 416 





Table 7 shows the cost of new buildings for which contracts were 


awarded by the different agencies of the Federal Government and 
by the different State governments during the first half of 1932 and 
1933, by geographic divisions. 

Federal-building contracts during the first half of 1933 were con- 
siderably less than one half the value of the Federal contracts during 
the like period of 1932. 

The value of contracts awarded by the State governments fell more 
than 40 percent comparing these periods. 
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TABLE 7.—FEDERAL AND STATE CONTRACTS FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS, FIRST HALF 
OF 1932 AND OF 1933, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS ‘ 








—., 
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Contracts let by Federal | Contracts let by State 























Government ernments) 
Geographic division 7 a 
First half First half First half First half 
of 1932 of 1933 of 1932 of 1933 

Nt NDS ince cceiccbtn Bap iabiicnbabcte $2, 442, 968 $933, 300 $1, 237, 447 $220, 673 
Middle Atlantic... ._._.. sdislavieiebt nhiek -ocibibith 9,301,076 | 10,798,386 | — 7, 539, 486 9, 555, 939 
East North Central... -.-- Ph bei cbawiieddanahs 9, 339, 976 2, 300, 250 3, 087, 354 101, 997 
os n.ctdiinrh ata tic natthieininwne 4, 352, 098 4, 929, 184 1, 095, 010 522, 998 
South Atlantic--___-- OE. Ee a a? 44, 631, 683 4, 265, 859 2, 432, 217 1, 762, 975 
EE iia tat ocaindebbibitonvmeubabeies 8, 703, 133 6, 331, 243 5, 923, 087 1, 085, 209 
Mountain and Pacific.........................- 7, 008, 543 4, 372, 534 2, 982, 149 415, 686 
 » TEE Seaman ate Pav Abate 85, 779, 477 | 33, 930,756 | 24,296,750 | 13, 665, 44 
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Housing Problems in Philadelphia 


yu studies of housing conditions in Philadelphia, independently 
conducted, have recently appeared, both of which emphasize the 
fact that a serious situation is developing or has already developed, 
and that under present conditions this seems likely to grow worse 
rather than to improve. One study, made by the Philadelphia 
Housing Association, deals especially with the rental situation; the 
other, made in connection with the department of social economy 
and social research of Bryn Mawr College, and published by a firm 
of architects, deals especially with the housing situation found to 
exist among a group of skilled workers. Both give much valuable 
detail, and both express the opinion that special efforts must be made 
if housing conditions are not to grow definitely worse in the near 
future. 


Housing of Families of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers 


Tus study! is based on a survey covering approximately 1,400 
families of hosiery workers, made in the summer of 1932. Most work 
in hosiery mills, it is pointed out, requires intelligence and skill, so 
that the hosiery workers represent a high type. They are the largest 
and best-organized group of wage earners in Philadelphia, and are 
predominantly American born, in general, they are apt to be young, 
since the industry’s period of rapid growth was from 1919 to 1929, 
and about 57 percent are women. uring the period of expansion 
their wages had been high, knitters in some cases earning up to $100 
a week. No statement is made as to wage rates at the time of the 
inquiry, but the industry had been hard hit, and the workers had sul- 
some 3 accordingly. Data as to income were secured from 1,137 

amilies. 


Twenty percent of the families visited received no income whatsoever the 
week before they were visited. The average income for the entire group report- 
ing, including those having no income, amounted to $21.40. Almost 9 percent 
received between 1 cent and $10, while 22 percent received between $10 and 
$20. * * * ‘The average weekly wages of families receiving any wages what- 
soever reached $26.75. 


1 Jeanes, W. W. Housing of families of the American Federation of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers, 
Local Nos. 1 und 39, Philadelphia, June-July 1932. Philadelphia, Kastner & Stonorov, Architects, 1933. 
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Status as to Home Ownership 


Definite information on this point was received from 1,354 families, 
of whom 22.7 percent owned their homes clear, 43 percent owned 
mortgaged homes, 29.2 percent rented, and 5.1 percent boarded with 
others. ‘The families were classified in two groups, a younger group 
in which => member was over 30 years old, and an older group in 
which this age limit was exceeded, the two numbering, respectively, 
997 and 1,127 families. Among the older group, 70.5 percent owned 
their homes (26 percent clear and 44.5 percent with mortgages); 
among the younger group, 41.9 percent owned their homes (6.2 per- 
cent clear and 35.7 percent with mortgages). In the older group 
25.1 percent rented homes and 4.4 percent boarded, while in the 
| younger group 49.8 percent rented and 8.3 percent boarded. 


Difficulties of Home Ownership 


The percentage of home ownership is said to be unusually high, 
especially for a wage-earning group, but it will be noticed that home 
owners are far more numerous, relatively, among the older than among 
the younger families, the majority of the latter having either found it 
impossible or considered it unwise to attempt to purchase homes. 















The usual way of financing homes consists of a 20 percent or more payment 
as equity; the remainder is taken care of by either one or two mortgages. In 
the case of two mortgages, the second is usually held by a building and loan 
association. Among hosiery workers it was found that at the present time 49 
percent of the mortgaged owners are encumbered with one building and loan 
mortgage only. * * .* ‘Twenty-six percent are financed with one straight 
mortgage and one building and loan mortgage, and 25 percent with one straight 
mortgage alone. * * * The initial cost price of mortgaged homes, including 
remodeling expenses, varies between $4,460 and $6,900, according to district, with 
an average of $5,720. Forty-two percent of the total cost price of homes in all 
sections bought after 1919 is carried by mortgage. 


Of the owners with mortgaged houses, 21 percent were in arrears, 
| but most of these were not more than 6 months behind. This, how- 
ever, is not an adequate measure of their difficulty in meeting pay- 
ments. Ordinarily, foreclosures are not made unless a mortgagor is 
more than 6 months behind on his payments, and on this account 
owners strive not to exceed this limit. 


It may be an impossibility to bring payments entirely to date, but whenever 
possible back payments are being met when money comes in. Thus arrears are 
reported as only a few months back, but the struggle to maintain payments has 
extended over a great deal longer period with consequent impairment of other 
living standards month after month. 


Forty-nine families had lost their homes through inability to keep 
up their payments. 




















Tenants of Rented Houses 


Renters formed the second largest class, 29.2 percent of the whole 
group. Of the younger group 50, and of the older, 26 percent are 
renting. The average rent for the entire group is $28.35, ranging 
from an average of less than $25 a month in the older sections to an 
average of about $33 in the new sections. The greatest number pay 
from $25 to $30 a month. The rental includes water, but rarely 
anything else. 

The renters also have difficulty in meeting their payments, but do 
not risk such heavy losses as the owners, since if they cannot pay they 
can move without much cost, ‘‘and sometimes with a net gain, the 
moving expense being less than the arrears in rent.” 
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The result is difficult for the owner; it is no doubt morally unsound; ye: 
the inevitable result of a desperate situation in periods of unemployment. 
percentage who are in arrears in rent is extremely high (29 percent), 
practically the same for both young and old groups. 


Over two thirds of those in arrears owed for 3 months or less. but 
as in the case of owners with mortgages, this is not a real measur 
of their difficulties in meeting the rent. Eviction is apt to occur at 
the end of a 3-month period, and consequently the tenant makes sic} 
payments as he can to keep from exceeding the limit. There had 
been no general reduction of rents during the 2 years preceding 
There was no change for almost half the group, excluding those who 
had moved and consequently had very likely obtained quarters with 
alowerrent. The total average reduction in rental charges amounted 


to only 10 percent, the range being from 4 percent to 12 percent in 
the different districts. 


It is 
lhe 


and is 


Architects’ Discussion of the Problem 


Much information of sociological interest is given concerning the 
families studied, and the survey closes with a discussion of the general 
problem of housing workers, in the light of the facts ascertained. 
Anyone planning such an enterprise, it is pointed out, should be ex- 
ceedingly careful to keep rental costs down to an absolute minimum, 
It is suggested that rents might be calculated on close to the minimum- 
wage level in the industry, ‘‘and in some way should be made flexible 
enough to correspond somewhat with the index number of the wage 
payments.”” Attention is called to the fact that at present, in spite 
of numerous vacant houses, there are more families than houses in 
Philadelphia, so that whenever times improve a real shortage will be 
found to exist. In meeting this shortage the actual needs of the 
workers should be studied, a site convenient for a given group should 
be chosen, and there should be a sufficient number of different types 
of accommodation to take care of families of varying sizes. It is 
suggested that the home-ownership campaign is not suited to the 
means and needs of the workers considered. 


Should the dwellings be owned or rented? The amazing fact must be recog- 
nized that among this once highly paid group of workers only 23 percent own 
their homes outright, and that almost all of these are in the older group. Also, 
only 2.5 percent of all the families, excluding boarders, own houses built in the 
last 11 years and clear of mortgages. It is impossible to suggest a project for 
home ownership in the face of what has happened within the last few vears. 
Renting is the only basis on which housing for hosiery workers can be considered. 
Home ownership can only be encouraged when the worker has practically the 
entire cost price as equity. Few workers are in a position to offer such terms. 


It is also suggested that while multiple dwellings may be an eco- 
nomic necessity in the case of workers, care should be taken to supply 
conveniences and amenities which are difficult for an individual 
house owner to secure, but which might be provided at reasonable 
cost by community action. It will be necessary to recognize that 
housing means, or should mean, far more than mere shelter, and that 
it has Denuene necessary to ‘‘work for the creation of planned com- 
munities rather than agglomerations of human beings.”’ 

The shorter working week calls for better communities, equip with cultural 
advantages and recreational facilities. Housing, in the last analysis, is no longer 


a question of naked shelter only. It is the demand for the reorganization of rottci 
communities into stable, sane, and healthy societies. 
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Rental Situation in Philadelphia 


Tun survey made in December 1932 by the Philadelphia Housin 
Association ? covered 3,197 one-family rental houses in 8 industria 
districts, of which 2,380 were occupied by white and 817 by colored 
tenants. During the calendar year rent reductions had been made in 
the case of 62.2 percent of these properties, and the rent had been 
raised in the case of 1.5 percent. Rent reductions were not so numer- 
ous proportionately for oupas occupied by colored persons, only 60 
percent having had reductions as against 62.9 percent of those occu- 
pied by whites ; decreases in gross rents were, however, slightly greater 
in the case of the colored, being 11.7 percent as compared with 10.6 
percent among the whites. 

A study of rental changes over a period of 10 years shows that 
from 1923 up to and including 1926 rents rose continuously and 
decreases were few. Beginning with 1927 the percentage of properties 
with decreases exceeded those with increases, and, except for 1929, 
rent reductions have been steadily mounting ever since. This trend 
toward lower rentals began only 2 years after the peak year of new 
dwelling construction and at a time when less than 2 percent of the 
dwellings of the city were vacant and suitable for rent. 


Rental Changes 


From 1923 to 1926 the steady rise in rentals threw more properties 
into the ranges from $30 and up, with a consequent reduction in the 
number in the lower rental groups. From 1927 to 1931 the properties 
renting at over $30 were most affected by reductions, while those 
under $20 were comparatively stable, so that the properties in the 
$20 to $29 group showed a relative increase in number. In 1931 and 
1932, however, the higher rental range rapidly receded, and the range 
under $20 rapidly increased. Data are given to show that the higher 
the rent range the greater the percentage of properties reduced and 
the larger the amount of the reduction. This results naturally from 
the fact that when earnings decrease rent is one of the first expenses 
to be cut down. Families move into smaller quarters, or double up, 
and the larger, more expensive dwellings stand empty or must be 
let at reduced rates, while the increasing demand for small, low-rent 
dwellings gives their landlords a better chance to maintain their rents. 

Three years before there was an appreciable decrease in rents throughout the 
city, rents for properties in the higher ranges had begun to decline. Obviously 
dwellings in the higher value ranges are less profitable both for occupant and 
investment owners since they are subject to greater fluctuations of demand. 
There is always more need for low-cost housing whether for ownership or for 
rental. It is sounder policy to cater to such need than to build at a price which 
can be profitable only in peak periods of housing shortage. 

A rather striking fact is that rent reductions have been more fre- 
quent, proportionately, in the case of modern, well-equipped houses 
than in those lacking modern equipment. The explanation given is 
that ‘‘most of the well-equipped houses were, and still are, in the higher 
rent ranges, while the substandard structures have been in the lower 
ranges,”’ 


? Philadelphia Housing Association. Rent Changes in Industrial Housing, Philadelphia, 1932. Phila- 
delphia, 1933. (Mimeographed.) 
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Arrearages and Changes of Tenancy 


Nearly 40 percent of the tenants interviewed admitted being behind 
in their rent for periods varying from 1 month to 2 years. Propor. 
tionately, more colored than white tenants were in arrears, but the 
whites were, on the whole, in arrears for longer periods. Of the 
houses covered, 35.5 percent had had a change of tenancy during the 
year, about the same rate as in 1931. Rent reductions were more 
numerous among houses which had had a change of tenants than ip 
the group as a whole—77 percent as against 62 percent in the entire 
study. Rent arrearages, it is pointed out, often mean a serious loss 
to the landlord, and not infrequently lead to character deterioration 
in the tenant, who, unfortunately, ‘is too frequently losing his 
sense of moral responsibility both for the rent he owes and for the 
care of the house.” The ene losses involved in these rent ar- 


rearages ‘‘may have a decidedly unfavorable reaction upon the main- 
tenance of rental dwellings.”’ 


Rental Outlook 


It is generally considered that the period of rapid population 
growth in American cities is over, and that the curve of population 
increase will tend to level off. In Philadelphia, however, there are 
some 28,000 families now sharing quarters with other families, who, 
as soon as conditions improve and they can afford separate homes, 
will form a large group of potential house seekers. The available 
supply of vacancies in Philadelphia, suitable for occupancy, is not 
sufficient for this group. Moreover, construction of new dwellings 
is practically at a standstill and old structures are being demolished 
in increasing numbers. The Housing Association recognizes that 
these conditions must lead to a shortage of dwellings in Philadelphia, 
and feels that there are serious difficulties in the way of supplying the 


need. Surveying the whole position, it draws certain deductions as 
to the rental situation in that city: 


1. Rents are not on an income-producing basis. Landlords are continually 
cutting down to the level of tenants’ capacity to pay, even to the point, in many 
cases, where payments in any sum are accepted. 

2. Notwithstanding this adjustment in rents to a lower basis, thousands of 
families are not paying rent and, apparently, there is no chance of getting rent 
from them. 

3. Confronted with material reductions in rent return in some cases, and 
entire loss in others, owners of rental properties are forced to meet the interest 
on their mortgages and to pay taxes. Unable to meet such bills, thousands of 
owners have [been] and still are losing their homes. 

4. The bankruptcy of home owners as well as owners of rental properties may 
have a serious effect on future investments in dwellings and may curtail dwelling 
construction by limiting the number of buyers. If this occurs: (a) Rents are 
bound to rise to levels induced by a housing shortage; (b) Existing dwellings 
will be subdivided and thrown into tenement types, cutting down the number of 
rooms per family and stimulating congested occupancy with all the evils attend- 
ant thereon. 

5. The families now doubled up will, when times improve, demand separate 
housing accommodations. Individual ownership, lessened by the unwillingness 
of investors to tie up their funds in dwellings that have proven so hazardous i) 
times of economic distress, may force a change in the type of ownership; a <e- 
crease in the number of owners of small groups of houses may force the organiza- 


tion of large home-management companies, placing housing in the public utility 
field. 
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A further deduction is that the economic distress of landlords is 
leading to an increase in the number of dwellings which are unsafe, 
sanitary, or in bad repair, that tenants are growing accustomed to 
substandard conditions, and that even when times improve, owners 
will not for a long time be able to bring their houses up to a proper 
standard. ‘‘Housing betterment, therefore, will make slow progress 
for some time to come.”’ Also, the owner’s situation affects other 
interests: 


There is a growing tendency throughout the country to recognize the burden 
which the investment owner of dwellings is carrying. Mortgage interest, and 
taxes are being demanded as rigidly as ever, even where rental returns have 
stopped; scores of thousands of foreclosures are the inevitable result. Thus the 
vicious cycle continues, affecting the income of municipalities and threatening 
the stability of their loans; banks and other mortgage agencies are accumulating 
more real estate than they can manage successfully; individual owners, coping 
with vacancies and delinquencies, have lost their savings in real estate invest- 
| ments and their buying power is curtailed. 

The whole situation constitutes a problem as serious as any of the many prob- 
lems which have arisen during, or were causative factors in, the creation and pro- 
longation of the present depression 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 


Index Numbers of Wages per Hour, 1840 to 1932 


1913= 100] 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics presents in the table below q 
general index of wages or earnings per hour for each year, 1840 

to 1932, for the wage earners of the country as a whole, exclusive of 
agricultural wage earners, with the 1913 earnings per hour as the 
base or 100. The index is a composite of all satisfactory data avail- 
Agriculture was excluded because of the seasonal character of 
that industry and the wide variety of the perquisites so often forming 
part of the compensation of farm hands. 
The general wage index was first published by the Bureau for the 
years from 1840 to 1920, was later extended to 1926 and again to 
1929, and is now brought down to 1932. 
i available to warrant an index number for 1933, and the index for 
} 1932 is subject to possible revision as further data may become avyail- 
The figures are based on wages as paid in currency. 
‘The figures of the table are for average wage rates or earnings per 
hour for wage earners actually at work. They cannot be taken as 
reflecting earnings per day or per week. 


Sufficient data are not 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES PER HOUR, 1840 TO 1932 (EXCLUSIVE OF AGRICULTURE) 
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The table shows that the general trend of wages per hour has been 
upward. ‘There was a sevenfold increase in the 80 years from 1840 to 
1920, the peak year, the index rising from 33 to 234 in that time. 
Unusual increases were made during each of the two great wars. 
From 1840 to 1861 the increase was but 21 percent. Between 1861 
and 1865 the increase was 45 percent. After the Civil War there 
was an increase each year to 1872, when rates or earnings per hour 
were 72 percent higher than in 1861. From 1914 to 1919, or during 
the World War, the increase was from an index of 102 to 184 or 80 
percent. In 1920 the wage level was 129 percent higher than in 1914 
and 134 percent higher than in 1913, the base year of the index. 

The year 1921 was one of depression, unemployment, and wage- 
rate decreases. The general level of wage rates or earnings per hour 
in that year was 7 percent and in 1922 was 11 percent less than in 
1920. From 1922 there was an increase each year to 1929. The 
depression began late in that year and has continued through 1930, 
1931, 1932, and into 1933. The level for 1929 was but a fraction of 
l percent lower than in 1920. The level for 1930 was 1.7 percent 
lower than in 1929; for 1931 it was 6.9 percent lower; and for 1932 
it was 20.2 percent lower. 











Hours and Earnings in Bituminous-Coal Mining, 1933 


k eee 1931 and 1933 figures for average days, hours, and earnings 
in this article are summaries of the results of studies by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of wages and hours of labor of wage earners 
in the bituminous-coal mining industry in the United States in those 
years. The averages were computed from wage material covering 
days, hours, and earnings of each individual wage earner included in 
the study in each year. The material, except for a few companies 
which made transcripts of their records for the Bureau, was collected 
by agents of the Bureau directly from the pay rolls and other records 
of representative coal mines in 11 States for a 2-week or half-monthly 
pay period in January or February, and is for a total of 137,788 wage 
earners of 469 mines in 1931 and 120,334 wage earners of 444 mines 
in 1933. Summaries of the results of studies of the industry by the 
Bureau in 1922, 1924, 1926, and 1929 are also shown in this report. 
— for these 4 years are given in Bulletins Nos. 316, 416, 454, 
and 516. 

Between 1931 and 1933 average days worked per half month by 
miners and loaders increased from 7 to 7.1; average hours in the half 
month based on time at face increased from 56.5 to 57.2; average 
earnings per hour based on time at face decreased from 59.9 to 39.5 
cents, while the average based on total time in mine fell from 54.6 to 
35.7 cents per hour; average earnings per day (start) declined from 
$4.82 to $3.18; and average actual earnings in a half-monthly pay 
period dropped from $33.82 to $22.59. Miners and loaders include 
the various occupations shown in table 3, page 638. Together they 
cut or dig and blast the coal from the seam and load it into mine cars 
or onto moving conveyors. The conveyors carry the coal from the 
face to mine cars for transfer from the mine. The 1933 average 
earnings per hour for miners and loaders, based on time at face, is 
34.1 percent less than the 1931 average. 

The average days worked in the half month by wage earners in all 
occupations found in the industry other than miners and loaders 
listed in table 4 fell from 8.3 in 1931 to 8 in 1933; average hours actu- 
ally worked in the half month dropped from 69.8 in 1931 to 67.1 in 
1933; average earnings per half month decreased from $41.58 in 1931 
to $29.46 in 1933; average earnings per day (start) declined from $5.02 
in 1931 to $3.68 in 1933; and average earnings per hour fell from 59.5 
cents in 1931 to 43.9 cents in 1933. The 1933 average earnings per 
hour for all wage earners other than miners and loaders is 26.2 percent 
less than the 1931 average. 

The 1933 wage figures in this report are for 26.7 percent of the 
450,213 mine workers reported by the United States Bureau of Mines 
as engaged in the mining of bituminous coal in 1931; in the 11 States 
covered by this study they represent 29.7 percent of those in the 
industry in 1931. Of the 120,334 mine workers included in the 
report, 107,463, or 89.3 percent, were underground or “‘inside”’ 
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employees. The remaining 12,871 are known as surface or “outside” 
employees, though a comparatively few of them may at times work 
underground. 

The three basic occupations in bituminous-coal mining are those 
of hand or pick miners, machine miners (and their helpers), and hand 
loaders. ‘They represent 63.7 percent of all wage earners covered 
in the study of the industry in 1933. The wage earners in these 
occupations are usually paid a rate per ton of 2,000 pounds, run of mine 
(that is, of coal as mined, including ‘‘slack’’). 

Hand or pick miners undercut coal with a pick, cutting some 
distance back from the ‘‘face’’, separate the coal from the seam 
with pick or explosives, and shovel the coal from the floor of the 
mine into mine cars. The term “face’’ means the perpendicular 
surface of the seam of coal on which the men are working, or, broadly 
speaking, their place of work in the mine. Machine miners under- 
cut the seam of coal with electric or compressed-air coal-mining 
machines. After the seam of coal has been undercut, hand loaders 
usually blast the coal from the seam or bed, and with hand shovels 
load it into mine cars, or onto conveyors which empty into the cars. 
Shot firers do the blasting in some mines. Contract loaders, 
machine loaders and helpers, and gang miners are of much less 
importance in numbers, the three occupations combined comprising 
only 1.8 percent of the wage earners covered in the 1933 study. 

As the miners and loaders are usually paid at tonnage instead of 
time rates, very few companies keep a daily time record for such 
employees. It was necessary, therefore, in order to ascertain the 
hours worked by the miners and loaders, to arrange with mine officials 
to keep a special day-by-day record of the hours of each employee 
for a sample pay period. Employees in all occupations inside and 
outside the mines, except miners and loaders, are usually paid at 
time rates; that is, rates per hour or day, and in a few instances per 
week or month. In some localities, where the mining and loading is 
done by mechanical means, the miners and loaders also are paid time 
rates. ‘The hours worked by time workers and the earnings of both 
time workers and tonnage workers are of regular record. 


Trend of Hours and Earnings, 1922 to 1933 


TABLE 1 shows for all States combined, for specified years from 
1922 to 1933, the average number of days and hours worked and 
average earnings made in a half month by miners and loaders as a 
group. ‘‘Miners’’, as here used, include gang miners, hand or pick 
miners, and machine miners and helpers. ‘ Loaders” include contract 
loaders, hand loaders, and machine adda and helpers. The number 
of mimes decreased from 535 in 1929 to 469 in 1931 and to 444 in 1933, 
and the number of miners and loaders decreased from 99,405 in 1929 
to 90,063 in 1931 and to 78,896 in 1933, due to the fact that many 
of the mines covered in 1929 were not in operation in 1931 and still 
more of them were not in operation in 1933. 

The average hours and average earnings per hour as presented are 
based on (1) time at the face, including time for lunch, and (2) total 
time in mine, including time for lunch and travel time inside the 
mine from its opening to the face and return. The time for lunch 
was usually about 30 minutes, except in some mechanized mines 
where it was estimated that the men consumed 15 to 20 minutes for 
lunch while waiting for mine cars. The round-trip travel time in the 
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different mines ranged from 10 minutes to 2 hours. The weighted 
average time of travel in the mine, from the opening to the place 
of work and return, for the 78,896 miners and loaders in the 444 mines 
covered in the 1933 study was 54 minutes per day, or 27 minutes 
each way. 

The average number of starts (days or parts of days) worked in the 
half month by miners and loaders were more in 1926 (9.5) and less in 
1931 (7.0) than in any other year in the table. The 1933 average is 
1.4 percent more than the 1931 average. The average actual hours 
worked in a half month, based on time at the face including whatever 
time was taken for lunch, decreased from 68.1 in 1922 to 64.6 in 1924, 
increased to 75.4 in 1926, then dropped to 72.6 in 1929, to 56.5 in 
1931, and increased to 57.2-in 1933. The net decrease between 1929 
and 1933 is 21.2 percent. The average hours per start based on time 
at the face including lunch showed a gradual increase from 7.7 in 
1922 to 8.0 in 1929, 1931, and 1933. The average hours per start 
based on total time in mine showed more than a corresponding increase 
from 1929 to 1933, because the nonproductive average round-trip 
travel time was one tenth of an hour (or 6 minutes) less in 1931 than 
in 1933. 

The miners and loaders’ average earnings per hour, based on time 
at the face, have shown a steady decrease since 1922, the decline from 
1929 to 1931 amounting to 12.8 percent and from 1931 to 1933 to 
34.1 percent. Except for an increase in 1926 the same is true of the 
average earnings per half month; from 1929 to 1931 the decrease in 
semimonthly earnings represented 32.2 percent. The decrease 
between 1931 and 1933 was 33.2 percent. The earnings per start 
(day) have also shown a decrease in each —_ as compared with the 
adi period; since 1922 they have fallen from $7.03 to $3.18. 

uring the 2-year period 1931 to 1933, there has been a decrease of 
34 percent, or approximately the same as earnings per hour. Over 
the period 1929 to 1933, earnings per hour based on hours at the face 
decreased 42.5 percent, earnings per day (start) 42.2 percent, and 
earnings in half month Assit: 54.7 percent. The decreases in 
both earnings per hour and earnings per start are far less than the 
percentage of decrease in earnings in the half month, showing that the 
miners and loaders mined and loaded more coal on days when there 
was opportunity for work in 1933 than in 1929. 


TaBLe 1.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF STARTS (DAYS) AND AVERAGE HOURS AND EARN 
INGS OF MINERS AND LOADE 1922, 1924, 1926, 1929, 1931, AND, 1933 


[Data in this table are for wage earners who are usually paid tonnage rates} 





























Average hours Average earnings 
Aver- 
age 
Num- | 24m.- | In half month | Perstart (day)| Per hour based 
Num- her of ber of | based on— based on— on— 
Year ber of wae starts 
mines mati (days) In half “al 
“im halt | face in: [T° face ine Time face in- | Time |™°P' | (day) 
month | cluding | "| cluding |." | cluding| _’” 
lunch |™@2€) “Yunch |™2¢| unch | Mine 
| eee 200 | 33, 360 8.9 68.1 | 73.7 7.7} 8.3] $0.915 | $0.845 | $62.30 $7. 03 
IL, 4. wnpijhilictew on 599 | 91, 167 8.3 64.6 | 70.0 7.8} 8.5 . 843 -777 | 54.44 | 6.60 
NS 556 | 96,010 9.5 75.4 | 82.2 7.9| 8.6 .817 .749 | 61.61) 6.46 
es 535 | 99, 405 9.1 72.6 | 79.6 8.0) 8&8 . 687 .626 | 49.85) 5.50 
eRe: 469 | 90, 063 7.0 56.5 | 61.9 8.0) 8.8 . 599 .546 | 33.82) 4.82 
MBG bcii...stce 444 | 78, 896 7.1 57.2 | 63.2 8.0} 8.9 . 395 357 | 22.59} 3.18 
































1 Includes data for Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 
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Table 2 shows for all employees, both inside and outside the mines, 
in all occupations in the industry other than miners and loaders, 
average days, hours, and earnings in a half month for the same years 
shown in table 1. The group of employees in table 2 are time- 
workers—that is, they are paid rates per hour or day in most cases, 
though a few are paid weekly or monthly rates. The averages are 
for hours actually worked, excluding time for lunch. 

Except for 1929 to 1931, the variations in the averages from year to 
year for this group were much the same as those for miners and load- 
ers, which were explained in connection with table 1. The average 
half-monthly earnings showed a smaller decrease than those of miners 
and loaders from 1929 to 1933—44 percent as against 54.7 percent for 
miners and loaders. The decrease in earnings per hour from 1929 
to 1933 represented 27.4 percent, as compared with 42.5 percent for 
miners and loaders, and the decrease in earnings per start during the 
same period represented 28.8 percent, as against 42.2 percent for 
miners and loaders, indicating smaller changes in the time rates. 























TaBLE 2.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF STARTS aye AND AVERAGE HOURS AND EARN- 
INGS OF a EARNERS OTHER THAN NERS AND LOADERS, 1922, 1924, 1926 
1929, 1931, AND 1933 ; 


[Data in this table are for wage earners who are usually paid time rates] 


| Average | Average actual 


















Average earnings— 


















= number | hours— 
Num- he | of starts | 
Year ber of wage (days) SS | | 
mines _| worked | Worked; Per Tx half Per Per 





a start 
moath (day) | hour 
| 







eo in half | in half | start 
| month | month | (day) 




































pg ek = a Rea IRS ais "Sa TS 200 | 19, 388 210.1 87.8 28.7 | $66.17 |? $6.55 | $0. 753 

afte Ae CR a, 599 | 49, 552 9.8 83. 1 8.5] 57.81 5. 92 - 696 

. oo sin ache tte 556 | 52,145 10.7 91.7 8.6 | 60.87 5. 70 . 664 

EL eee oe eee 535 | 52, 806 10, 2 87.0 8.6 | 52.57 5. 17 - 605 

1931... Ee ee nies 469 | 47,725 | 8.3 69. 8 | 8.4) 41.58 5. 02 | 595 
rac Aare erie lp ath wie 444 8.0 67.1 | 8.4 . 3. 










! [neludes data for Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 
? Not including data for 777 wage earners whose starts were not reported. 


Average Hours and Earnings, 1931 and 1933, by Occupation and State 


TABLE 3 shows for each State and for all States combined, for 1931 
and 1933, average number of days and hours worked, and average 
earnings made in a half month, and in 1 week based upon the half. 
mel figures, by employees in each of the eight occupations named 
below. They make up the group of miners and loaders shown in 
table 1. For Kentucky, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia the 
averages for 1933 are shown also by State subdivisions. In 1931 no 
separate tabulation by State subdivisions was made. At the end of 
the table will be found the averages for all miners and loaders in each 
State and in all States combined. All averages, whether for the week 
or the half month, are true weighted averages. 

_The 1933 figures in table 3 cover 59,220 hand loaders, 11,807 hand or 
pis miners, 5,122 machine miners (cutters), 544 machine miners’ 

elpers, 945 gang miners, 602 machine loaders, 417 machine loaders’ 
helpers and clean-up men, and 239 contract loaders, or a total of 
78,896 wage earners. 
6687°—33——19 
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Between 1931 and 1933, in 3 of the 8 occupations, all Siateg 
combined, there was an increase in number of starts (days) in the 
half month, in 3 there was a decrease, and in 2 there was no change 
Average hours in the half month, based on time at the face, incre: sed 
in 3 and decreased in the other 5 occupations. One occupation 
showed an increase in average hours per day, based on time at the 
face, 4 showed a decrease, and 3 showed no change. In all 8 occupa. 
tions there was a very marked decrease in earnings per hour, per day. 
per week, and per half month. 

For hand loaders, the most important occupation in number of 
wage earners, the table shows a total of 65,172 in 1931 and 59,220 jy 
1933. In 1931 the lowest State average earnings per hour, based oy 
time at the face including lunch, shown is 36.2 cents, as compared 
with 24.5 cents for the State having the lowest average in 1933. The 
highest corresponding State average shown in 1931 is 93.9 cents, as 
compared with 63.1 cents in 1933. 


Average Days, Hours, and Earnings, 1931 and 1933, by Occupation 


TaBLe 4 presents for 1931 and 1933 average days, hours, and 
earnings for nine of the important inside and four of the important 
outside occupations in the industry, and also for two groups of ‘other 
employees”’ in which the wage earners are usually paid time rates. 
The groups include all timeworkers in all inside and outside occupa- 
tions other than the important occupations specified. No occupation 
in either group is considered of sufficient importance to warrant 
separate tabulation. The wage earners for which averages are 
shown in this table are the same as those for which summary figures 
are shown in table 2. 

Average days and hours per half month and per week were greater 
for engineers and pumpmen than for any other occupation in the 
table because many of the wage earners in these two occupations 
eh work on Sunday and may also work overtime during the 
week. 

Average earnings per hour, day, week, and month for each inside 
and outside occupation and also for each of the groups of “other 
employees” were less in 1933 than in 1931. In 1931 brakemen, the 
first occupation in the table, earned an average of $36.05 per half 
month, $16.71 in 1 week, $4.89 per day, and 57.6 cents per hour, and 
in 1933 they earned $25.74 per half month, $12.20 in 1 week, $3.55 
per day, and 42.1 cents per hour. 
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Taste 4. AVERAGE NUMBER OF STARTS (DAYS) AND AVERAGE HOURS AND EARN- 
INGS OF ALL WAGE EARNERS OTHER THAN MINERS AND LOADERS, 1931 AND 1933, 
BY OCCUPATION 


[Data in this table are for wage earners who are usually paid time rates] 

























Average Average actual 
starts (days) hours, excluding Average earnings 
in— time for lunch 
Num- —_ 

Num-| Pe Worked in— Per 

Place of work, and | year! ber of |_ Of hour 
occupation mines | 728° 
earn- 








Inside work 












Brakemen-.----.--- 1931 454) 4, 339 7.44 3.4 62.6, 29.0) 8.5) $36.05) $16.71) $4.89) $0. 576 
1933 413) 3, 792 7.3) 3.5 61.1) 29.3) 8.4) 25.74) 12.20) 3.55) .421 

Bratticemen and 
timbermen.__.--| 1931 409) 2, 669 8.1 3.8 65.6, 30.4; 8.1) 41.10) 19.08) 5.08) .626 
1933 369} 2, 388 7.5) 3.5 60.2) 28.4) 8.0} 28.27) 13.24) 3.77) .470 
Cagers...........-| 1931 163} 284 8.6, 3.9 74.7| 34.2] 8.7) 49.89) 22.83] 5.79] .668 
1933 142} 258 8.1 3.8 70.7| 32.8) 8.7| 35.39) 16.36] 4.35) .500 
Des iiterons 1931 237| 2,945 7.44 3.4 59.8] 27.4) 8.1) 36.02) 16.53] 4.86) .602 
1933 180} 1, 981 7.8 3.7 62.1} 29.3 8.0 28.07} 13.20) 3.60 . 452 
Laborefé.......... 1931 415) 6, 530 7.3) 3.4 59.9! 27.9) 8.2! 32.50) 15.14) 4.43) .542 
1933 376) 4, 852 7.0 3.3 56.8} 27.0) 8.1) 22.42) 10.59] 3.20) .395 
Motormen......-.} 1931 444! 4, 527 7.9| 3.7 68.3} 31.6) 8.6) 42.59) 19.71) 5.37) .624 
1933 419) 4, 143 7.6) 3.6 64.9] 31.0) 8.5) 29.70) 14.05) 3.89) .457 
Pumpmen. ------- 1931 347} 882 11.1 5. 1 96.7; 44.2) 8.7] 51.17) 23.39) 4.62) .529 
1933 315} 810 10.7) 5.1 95.7; 46.3) 9.0) 35.28) 16.93) 3.31 . 369 
Trackmen........-| 1931 466) 4, 151 8.2; 3.8 66.9) 30.8) 8.2) 40.65) 18.78] 4.97) .608 
1933 431) 3, 419 8.0 3.8 64.2} 30.5 8.0 28.62) 13.51) 3.59 . 446 
Trappers (boys)---| 1931 127| 388 6.6) 3.0 53.3) 24.44 8.1 17.88} 8.19} 2.71 . 335 
1933 97; 268 7.7 3.6 61.0} 29.0) 7.9] 15.64) 7.41) 2.04) .257 
Other employees._| 1931 461) 7, 531 9.2; 4.2 77.0} 35.5) 8.4) 55.92) 25.87] 6.11] .726 
1933 434) 6, 656 8.44 4.0 70.5) 33.2) 8.4) 38.33) 17.96) 4.57, .544 
Total (inside).| 1931 469|34, 246 8.1 3.7 67.41 31.1) 8.3) 41.58) 19.37) 5.18) .621 
1933 444/28, 567 a ee 64.5) 30.7) 8.3) 29.67) 13.97) 3.81 . 460 








Outside work 








Blacksmiths... .-.- 1931 452} 642 9.3) 43 80.8) 37.0) 8.6) 52.47) 24.06) 5.61 . 650 
1933 424 585; 8.9) 4.2 75.5) 36.1 8.5) 36.06) 17.04) 4.05) .478 

Carpenters and 
car repairmen.-.-| 1931 418} 1, 334 9.2) 4.2 77.6) 35.9) 8.5) 45.04) 20.87) 4.91) .581 
1933 385) 1, 078 8.44 40 69.9] 33.5) 8.3) 29.88) 14.27) 3.55) .427 
Engineers. .....-.- 1931 271 540 12.8 5.9 109. 5} 50.3 8.5 76.13) 35.10) 5.94 . 695 
1933 248 547 11.5 5.4 100.4) 47.3 8.7 51.30) 24.09) 4.45 . 511 
LaDOtGs os. <sn0ds 1931 462) 6, 954 7.7, 3.6 66.7} 30.9) 8.7) 31.53) 14.58) 4.09) .473 
1933 441) 6, 164 7.51 3.6 63.9] 30.5) 8.5) 21.97) 10.41); 2.93) .344 
Other employees-__| 1931 456) 4, 009 9.9 4.6 86.5) 40.4 8.7 49.13) 22.94) 4.96 . 568 
1933 437| 4, 497 9.5) 4.5 81.9} 38.9) 8.6) 34. 80 16.47| 3.65) .425 
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! As computed by the Bureau from wage figures for 1 half monthly pay period. 


Average Days, Hours, and Earnings, 1931 and 1933, by State 









TaBLe 5 shows for 1931 and 1933 average days, hours, and earn- 
ings for the wage earners covered in each State and in all States 
combined in all occupations found in the industry except miners 
and loaders; that is, for the same occupations for which averages 
are shown in table 4. It also shows 1933 averages for certain sub- 
divisions of Kentucky, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. No 
separate tabulation by State subdivisions was made in 1931. 
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Average earnings per half month, per day, and per hour for Be 
each State and all States combined were less in 1933 than in 193) on ty 
Average earnings in the half month ranged, by States, in 193) occul 
from a low of $25.74 to a high of $54.31 and in 1933 from $14.43 mar 
to $51.44, and for all States combined averaged $41.58 in 193] ¥o 
and $29.46 in 1933. occu] 

The wage earners covered in western Kentucky in 1933 worked 6,954 
an average of 85.2 hours in the half month and earned an average pares 
of $29.14, and in eastern Kentucky, 68 hours and $25.52; in central lowe 
Pennsylvania they worked an average of 73.4 hours and earned an 29.7 
average of $33.37, and in western Pennsylvania, 60.7 hours. and corr 
$24.99; in northern West Virginia they worked an average of 55.7 with 
hours and earned an average of $20.97, and in southern West Vir. Tas 

ini EA: 
ginia, 69.1 hours and $26.51. ne 
Taste 5.—_AVERAGE NUMBER OF STARTS (DAYS), HOURS, AND EARNINGS OF WAGE 
EARNERS OTHER THAN MINERS AND LOADERS, 1931 AND 1933, BY STATE og — 
SUBDIVISION 
Average Average actual - 
starts (days) hours, excluding Average earnings 
in— time for lunch Pl 
ey oct 
r s Pe st 
State or subdivi- Num-| of Worked in— * eed ¥ 
atom Year| ber of | . 
mines | 88° Per Per |&t face, 
earn-| Half 1 start In half} In 1 start |¢xclud- 
ers | month |week! Half 1 |(day) month | week ! (day) ine 
month |week! i 
lunch — 
Alabama.-_......-- 1931 19) 2, 476 7.5) 3.3 64.0) 28.7; 8.6) $25. 74/ $11.58) $3.45) $0. 402 Bri 
1933 20| 2,000] 5.7| 29} 51.4] 25.7} 9.0) 14.43] 7.14] 2.52| 281 
Colorado........-- 1931 17| 1, 142 7.5} 3.4 62.6} 28.1) 8.3) 48.63) 21.84] 6.45) .777 
1933 20} 1, 131 7.6, 3.8 63.6] 31.2} 8.31 35.46] 17.32) 4.64) 557 
Ri eect cetead 1931 39) 7, 646 8.0) 3.8 65.4) 30.8 8. 21 51.59} 24.33) 6.45) .789 
1933 34) 7,721 7.3} 3.3 60.0} 26.9) 8.2) 36.65) 16.45) 5.03 611 
Bcc ance nan 1931 19} 1, 473 8.8) 3.8 69.4; 29.9) 7.9) 654.31] 23.43) 6.18) .783 
1933 16} 1, 490 10.4, 48 83.3] 38.9) 8.0) 51.44) 24.09) 4.96) .617 
p SOE 1931 8} 310 6.8; 2.9 55.7) 23.9) 8.2) 35.94) 15.44) 5.31) .646 
1933 6} 180, 7.7| 3.4} 63.1) 27.4} 8.2) 31.19] 13.56] 4.03} | 494 
Kentucky-.._------ 1931 65) 6, 755 6.9) 3.4 58.5) 28.6) 8.4) 31.26) 15.29) 4.50) . 534 
1933 50} 4, 716 8.6) 4.0 72.5; 34.2; 8.5) 26.47] 12.45) 3.09) .365 

Eastern______- 1933 34] 3,477, 8.0] 3.8] 68.0} 32.3] 8.5} 25.52) 12.09] 3.20) 375 

Western__.._-; 1933 16| 1,230} 10.2} 47} 85.2) 39.4) 83) 20.14] 13.46) 2.85, | 342 
WR BOR 1931 32) 2, 392 8.8} 3.9 71.4; 31.8) 8.2) 38.88) 17.35) 4.44) . 544 

1933 29| 2,243] 10.0] 4.6, 81.2] 37.5, 8.1] 32.49] 15.01) 3.24) | 400 
Pennsylvania_.__- 1931 | 125/11,819| 9.1] 42} 77.3} 36.1] 85| 47.18] 22.00] 5.20) 610 
1933 | 1141 9,480] 8.0] 3.7] 66.0 30.6, 8.3 28.48] 13.21) 3.57]. 432 

Central_...-..| 1933 58] 3,949] 8.4, 3.9] 73.4) 33.7] 8.7] 33.37| 15.30] 3.95] | 455 

Western. ..._-| 1933 56] 5, 531 7.6) 3.6 60.7; 28.4; 8.0) 24.99 1. 3.27} .412 
Tennessee__......- 1931 14, 518 8.2) 4.1 66.6) 33.2) 8.1] 26.13) 13.04) 3.19) .393 

1933 17| 529 8.6] 3.9 71. 32.8) 8.3) 22.75) 10.50) 2.66) .320 

VRE. cn stinbeg 1931 16] 1, 899 8.7) 3.7 76.5) 32.7) 8.8) 34.56) 14.81) 3.96) .452 
1933 16} 1, 445 9.3) 4.3 82.6) 38.1) 8.9) 26.90) 12.41) 2.89) .326 

West Virginia____- 1931 | 115/11, 295} 8.5} 3.9] 72.9] 33.3, 8.6) 38.83] 17.72) 4.57| 532 
1933 | 122/10,503] 7.9] 4.0| 66.7| 33.9] 8.5] 25.51] 12.91] 3.25] |. 383 

Northern... 1933 29) 1,893] 7.1/ 3.8} 55.7] 29.5) 7.9} 20.97] 11.12) 297| 37 
Southern__--_- 1933} 931 8,610) 80} 41| 69.1) 348] 8.6] 26.51] 13.30} 3.30) . 384 
Total__..... 1931}  469/47,725, 8.3] 3.8] 69.8] 32.3] 8.4] 41.58) 19.25) 5.02) 595 

1933 | 444/41,438} 8.0, 3.8} 67.1] 31.9] 8.4| 29.46] 13.90] 3.68) |. 439 









































1 As computed by the Bureau from wage figures for 1 half-monthly pay period. 


Average Days, Hours, and Earnings, in Five Specified Occupations, 193] and 
1933, by State 


TaBLe 6 shows for each State, 1931 and 1933, average days and 
hours worked and average earnings in a half month and in 1 week, 
based on the half-monthly figures, by employees in each of five 
representative timework occupations. For Kentucky, Pennsylvania, 
and West Virginia the averages are shown also by State subdivisions. 
In 1931 no separate tabulation by State subdivisions was made. 
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Between 1931 and 1933, average earnings per hour which are based 


on time actually worked, excluding time for lunch, for each of the five 
occupations in each of the States included in the study showed a 


marked decrease. 


For laborers outside the mine, the most important timework 
occupation in number of wage earners, the table shows a total of 
6,954 in 1931 who earned an average of 47.3 cents per hour, as com- 

pared with 6,164 in 1933 who earned 34.4 cents 
baer est average earnings per hour, by States, shown in the table are 
29.7 cents in 1931 as compared with 20.2 cents in 1933. The highest 
corresponding State average shown in 1931 is 69.3 cents, as compared 


with 54.5 














TaBLeE 6. 


cents in 1933. 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF STARTS (DAYS), HOURS, AND EARNINGS OF WAGE 
EARNERS IN 5 SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS OTHER THAN MINERS AND LOADERS, 


1931 AND 1933, BY PLACE OF WORK AND STATE OR SUBDIVISION 


[Data in this table are for wage earners who are usually paid time rates] 


er hour. 


The 








Place of work, 

occupation and 

State or subdi- 
vision 


ber 
of 


Num- 


Num- 


mines 





lawernes starts 
(days) in— 


Average actual hours, 
excluding time for 


Average earnings 





Half 





month 


Per 
start 


(day) 


In 


half 


In 1 


week! 


Per 


Per 


start 


lunch 








Inside work 


Brakemen: 
Alabama-.-.-.- 


Colorado-.-.--- 
Illinois. ....--- 


Indiana. _ ----- 


Kentucky ----- 
Eastern. _ - 
Western - - 

Pennsylvania. 
Central__- 


Western. 
Tennessee... 


West Virginia. 


Northern__ 
Southern._ 


Total. _. 



























































18 6.3 2.9 53.8 | 24.5] 8.5 | $20.64 | $9.39 |$3. 26 | $0. 383 
16 4.6 2.3 41.1 | 20.4 9.0 10. 51 5.13 | 2.31 . 256 
16 4.9 2.3 40.2 | 18.5 8.2 32.85 | 15.08 | 6.71 . 817 
16 5.3 2.6 42.6 | 20.7 8.0 23.39 | 11.38 | 4.39 . 549 
38 7.2 3.4 59.9 | 28.4 8.3 45. 87 | 21.76 | 6.34 . 765 
33 6.6 2.9 54.4 | 24.2 8.3 33. 27 | 14.80 | 5.06 . 612 
18 7.3 3.1 56.8 | 24.3 7.8 43.36 | 18.58 | 5.92 . 764 
14 9.8 4.6 77.7 | 36.5 7.9 47.71 | 22.50 | 4. 86 . 614 
4 5.7 2.4 45.6 | 19.5 8.0 28. 50 | 12.21 | 5.00 . 625 

4 6.8 2.9 54.9 | 23.5 8.1 27.30 | 11.70 | 4.02 . 497 
64 6.1 3.0 51.5 | 25.4 8.5 27.49 | 13.57 | 4. 51 . 534 
50 7.2 3.4 62.1 | 30.0 8. 6 21.77 | 10.31 | 3.01 . 351 
34 6.9 3.3 59.6 | 28.5 8. 7 21.10 | 10.05 | 3.07 . 354 
16 9.6 4.4 79.4 | 36.6 8.3 26. 28 | 12.13 | 2.74 . 331 
29 8.4 3.7 67.4 | 29.9 8.1 35.92 | 15.94 | 4.29 . 533 
25 9.6 4.4 77.3 | 35.7 8.1 29. 84 | 13.77 | 3.12 . 386 
122 8.1 3.8 70.6 | 32.7 8.7 43.85 | 20.32 | 5.38 . 621 
106 7.0 3.3 59.2 | 27.5 8.4 25.78 | 11.96 | 3. 67 . 436 
54 7.4 3.4 65.1 | 29.8 8.8 29.18 | 13.31 | 3.93 . 448 
52 6.6 3.1 53.1 | 25.2 8.0 22.30 | 10.56 | 3.36 . 420 
14 6.9 3.5 56.4 | 25.2 8.1 20.33 | 10.16 | 2.93 . 360 
14 7.5 3.4 62.7 | 28.9 8.4 18. 25 8.42 | 2.44 . 291 
16 7.9 3.4 70.1 | 30.0 8.8 30.98 | 13. 28 | 3.90 . 442 
16 8.8) 4.1 79.5 | 36. 9.0} 24.25 | 11.19 | 2.74 . 305 
115 7.7 3.5 66.3 | 30. 8.6 33.91 | 15.49 | 4.40 . 512 
119 7.4 3.8 62.6 | 32. 8.4 22,48 | 11.49 | 3.03 . 359 
26 5.7 3.1 45.9 | 24. 8.0 16.75 | 9.00} 2.91 . 365 
93 7.7 3.9 65.5 | 33. 8.5 23.47 | 11.93 | 3.04 . 359 
454 |4, 339 7.4 3.4 62.6 | 29. 8.5 36.05 | 16.71 | 4.89 . 576 
413 7.3 3.5 61.1 | 29. 8.4 25. 74 _12. 20 3. 55 . 421 

1 As computed by the Bureau from wage figures for 1 half-monthly pay period. 
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TABLE 6.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF STARTS (DAYS), HOURS, AND EARNING 
EARNERS IN 5 SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS OTHER THAN MINERS AND LO. I 
1931 AN D 1933, BY PLACE OF WORK AND STATE OR SUBDIVISION—Continued 
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Place of work, 

occupation and 

State or subdi- 
vision 


Year 





Inside work—Con. 


Laborers: 
Alabama.._-_.-- 


Colorado-_---.-- 
FRO. couskus 
Indiana - ------ 
i ee 
Kentucky----- 


Eastern __- 


Pennsylvania- 
Central _- 
Western _ - 

Virginia__..-_- 

West Virginia- 


Northern... 
Southern.- 


Total_-_-_ 


Motormen: 
Alabama-.--_-- 


Colorado_-_.-..- 


Illinois. _.....- 


Kentucky--._-- 
Eastern _.- 


Pennsylvania - 
Central... 
Western... 

Tennessee... - 

Virginia_.__--. 

West Virginia- 


Northern ~ 
Southern. 


Total_-_- 





1931 
1933 
1931 
1933 
1931 
1933 
1931 
1933 
1931 
1933 
1931 
1933 
1933 
1933 
1931 
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1931 


1933 


Average starts 


Average actual hours, 
excluding time for 
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Average earnings 





Worked in— 
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month 
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week 
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TasLE 6.—-AVERAGE NUMBER OF STARTS (DAYS), HOURS, AN y 4 q 
EARNERS IN 5 SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS OTHER THAN MINERS AND LOADERS, 
1931 AND 1933, BY PLACE OF WORK AND STATE OR SUBDIVISION—Continued ’ 
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Average Working Day, 1903 to 1931 


Tue figures in table 7, compiled by the United States Bureay of 
Mines, show for each of the years 1903 to 1931 (1909 excepted) tho 
percent of total bituminous-coal mine employees having a normal 
working day of 8, 9, and 10 hours, together with the weighted average 
working day for each year. It will be observed that in 1903, 564 
percent of the employees were on an 8-hour day basis, 17.1 percen; 
on a 9-hour day, and 26.5 percent on a 10-hour day; the weighted 
average working day was 8.7 hours. In comparison, the 193) 
figures show that 93 percent of all bituminous employees had an 
8-hour day; 6.1 percent a 9-hour day, and 0.9 percent a 10-hour 
day; the weighted average working day was 8.08 hours. 


TABLE 7.—PERCENT OF MEN EMPLOYED IN BITUMINOUS-COAL MINES WHO I\p 
AN ESTABLISHED WORKING DAY OF 8, 9, OR 10 HOURS, 1903 TO 1931! 


[From United States Bureau of Mines: Coal in 1931] 
































Percent of total em- Percent of total em- | 
ployees in mines Weight- | ployees in mines | woj,},. 
working— ed av- working— | ed av- 

a erage r | er ive 
Year working Year | working 

10- ay 10- | day 

8-hour | 9-hour 8-hour | 9-hour 

s (hours 

day | day ong (hours) } day | day md = 

Aa Ce 56. 4 17.1 26. 5 Nay Seen Sree 90. 6 6.7 2.7 g 
og RES Be SE 62. 1 13. 8 24. 1 oy. =a aa 95. 5 3.5 1.0 8. 06 
Re Ee 61.1 13.6 | 25.3 ee Se cicnk cemiedid 97.1 2.0 9 8. 04 
EES Oe ee 63. 0 13. 5 23. 5 ty, _ eee St 96. 6 2.9 5 8. (4 
_ _ AOR Sate Se 64.0 11.6 24.4 SSeS sae ray 95. 1 4.0 9 8. 06 
1908 __ 63.5} 111] 25.4 Ss ICs 94.7 4.2 1.1 8. 06 
BD nidilindisdvty dae 62. 1 11.3 26. 6 — iy. aarp 93.7 5.1 1.2 8. 08 
| SR Rats V3 62.9 10.9} 26.2 3, p.. ae eee 93. 5 5.4 1,1 8. 08 
IE ES 3 = 61.6) 11.5] 26.9 Ais, ese ys 93.7 5.5 .8 8, 07 
SRS A 61.9} 15.2] 22.9 Rak Seah, 93. 4 5.6 1.0 8, 08 
og MTT Ea SS 60. 7 15. 4 23.9 82 | SR ere. 93.1 6.1 .8 8. 08 
Oe ae Ge 59.6} 17.0] 23.4 fy eee ae ee 92. 5 6.7 .8 8, 08 
SE RESTS. 58.6) 17.4] 24.0 BO i wo is na asinine 92. 4 6.6 1.0 8. 09 
ED EE 79. 0 12. 6 8.4 5 Fp RE ae 93.0 6.1 -9 | 5. 08 





























1 Percentages are calculated on basis of total number of men in mines definitely reported as having worked 
an 8, 9, or 10-hour day. A small number of mines that work more than 10 hours or less than 8 hours have 
been excluded, as have also all mines for which the reports were defective or in which the working day 
was changed during the year. 
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Hours and Earnings in the Iron and Steel Industry, 1933 


SUMMARY of the results of the 1933 survey of hours and earn- 

ings in the 10 major departments of the iron and steel industry, 
made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, is given in this article. The 
survey covered 53,365 wage earners in 200 plants located in various 
sections Of the country as far west as Colorado. The number of 
wage earners covered equals 19.2 percent of all blast-furnace, steel- 
works, and rolling-mill employees shown by the 1931 Census of 
Manufactures. The pay-roll period selected for the study covered 
the last half of March, and as operations were very low in the indus- 
try at that time, it is estimated that the 53,365 employees represent 
nearly 30 percent of all employees working in the 10 departments at 
that time. 

The plants studied were in the main those from which information 
was collected for the 1931 study. In a few cases it was necessa 
to substitute new plants and in some instances to select a earn 
period other than the last half of March. However, in 74 percent 
of the cases the figures relate to a pay-roll period in March, in 8 
percent to 1 in February, and in 10 percent to 1 in January; of the 
remaining 8 percent practically all were for a period in April, but in 
the case of 1 standard rail mill the data cover the last half of Decem- 
ber 1932. 

To avoid possible identification of plants the information is pre- 
sented by geographical districts rather than by States. The eastern 
district covers plants in New Jersey, Delaware, and the eastern parts 
of New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. The Pittsburgh district 
includes the plants in Pittsburgh and in western Pennsylvania, those 
along the border line of Ohio from Youngstown south to Bellaire, 
and those located in the panhandle of West Virginia. The Great 
Lakes and Middle West district includes plants scattered along the 
Great Lakes and also some in the inland territory in Ohio, Indiana, 
and I}linois as well as the States of Missouri and Colorado. The south- 
em district includes plants in Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ala- 
bama, and Georgia as well as those bordering on the Ohio River south 
and west of Bellaire. 

Table 1 shows for 1933 the distribution of plants and wage earners 
by departments, and presents average full-time hours per week, 
actual hours worked in 1 week,' average earnings per hour, and aver- 
age actual earnings in 1 week’ by department and geographical 
district, as well as for all departments and districts combined. 

Average full-time hours per week for all employees in all depart- 
ments combined were 51.5, ranging from 45.2 hours for sheet-mill 
employees of the Pittsburgh district to 60.5 hours for plate-mill em- 





' Average hours worked and average earnings made in 1 week (7 calendar days) were arrived at by divid- 
ing the ate actual hours worked in the various pay periods by the number of days in such periods 
and multiplying this result by 7. To illustrate: The ag ate actual hours worked in all 16-day pay- 
Period schedules were divided by 16 and this result was multiplied by 7, while the aggregate actual hours 
worked in 15-day pay-period schedules were divided by 15 and this result multiplied by 7. The same 
Procedure was followed for other pay periods of le lengths. While there is no standard length pay- 
roll period in the iron and steel industry, most companies pay twice each month, the first period running 
from the 1st to the 15th and the second from the 16th to the Jast day of the month. 
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ployees of the eastern district. Considering employees of ail depart. 
ments in the various districts, the lowest average full-time hours (49) 
were in the Pittsburgh district, and the highest (56.4 and 56.5) jy 
the southern and eastern districts, respectively. Among the depart. 
ments of the industry the highest full-time hours per week were those 
in blast furnaces (55.1 hours) while the shortest normal week occurred 
in the sheet and tin-plate mills (46.9 hours each). The long hour 
in the blast furnaces are due to the fact that this department is one 
of continuous operation. 

As previously stated, operations in the steel industry were very low 
during the early part of 1933. As companies were endeavoring to 


provide some work for all of their employees the number of hours 
available to each worker was limited. This is shown by the fact that, 
for all departments combined, the average actual hours worked per 
employee in 1 week were 24.2 as compared with normal full time of 
51.5 hours. Employees in the southern district worked an average of 


33.1 hours per week as against only 21.2 for employees in the Great 
Lakes and Middle West district. The hours worked by employees in 
the eastern and Pittsburgh districts were practically the same, 25.1 
and 25.0, respectively. 

The greatest disparity between normal and actual hours was in the 
plate mills of the Pittsburgh district where the employees actually 
worked only 11.1 hours as compared with normal week of 50.7 hours— 
or only about 22 percent of full time. From this point employment 
ranged up to 34.4 of the normal 46.9 hours, in tin-plate mills, or 
about 73 percent of full time. 

Average hourly earnings for all employees in all departments were 
48.5 cents; this is close to the averages of the Pittsburgh and the Great 
Lake and Middle West districts, butis 5.5 cents higher than that shown 
for the eastern district and 8.7 cents higher than for the southern 
district. However, in making these comparisons it must be borne in 
mind that neither of the latter districts is represented by the higher- 
wage departments such as Bessemer converters, sheet and tin-plate 
mills, and also that there is no information covering standard rail 
mills in the southern district. 

The highest average hourly earnings were those of employees in the 
standard rail mills (52.3 cents) from which point they ranged down to 
a low of 31.6 cents for employees of bar mills in the southern district. 
Earnings per hour for employees in hand and mechanically operated 
sheet mills were 47.3 cents. This is the first report of the Bureau in 
which employees in sheet mills whose product is mechanically pro- 
duced have been included. 

As already stated the southern district showed the lowest average 
hourly earnings of all the districts. This district, however, furnished 
the largest proportion of full-time employment to its employees 
(nearly 59 percent, as compared with from 40 to 51 percent in the 
other districts). Because of that fact, the actual earnings of the 
employees there in the week for which data were obtained averaged 
$13.19 as compared with earnings in the other districts ranging from 
$10.60 to $12.55 and as compared with a general average of $11.71. 

The highest actual earnings in any group were those of tin-plate-mill 
employees ($17.84), while at the other end of the scale were those of 
plate-mill workers in the Pittsburgh district ($5.61). 
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In the March report on trend of employment issued by this Bureau, 
average hours worked per week were given as 25.6 and per capita 
weekly earnings as $12.73, as compared with 24.2 hours and $11.71 
shown in table 1 of this report. These differences are mainly due to 
the fact that the employment reports cover the first 15 days in March, 
while the present study is based, in the main, on information covering 
the last half of that month. . Further, the two reports do not cover 
identical plants. 


TaBLE 1.—-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN 10 MAJOR DEPARTMENTS OF THE 
IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 1933, BY DISTRICTS 
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‘Not reported by districts but included in district totals for all departments. 


_ For the first time since the Bureau began its wage studies in this 
industry, the hourly earnings of employees in the tin-plate department. 
were greater than those of employees in sheet mills. This is due in a 
measure to operating conditions in the two departments during the 
period covered, as well as to changes in sheet-mill equipment and the 
increased amount of level and 3-handed work on a 1-man position 
in that department. 

Average full-time weekly earnings for all employees in all depart- 
ments were $24.98 in 1933—elmost $10 less than in 1931 and over $20 
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less than in 1920. In this connection it must be remembered :}a; 
full-time weekly earnings reflect changes not only in average ho irly 
earnings but also in average full-time hours per week. Althouch 
decreased earnings were reported in every department from 193) {, 
1933, in all but one department the 1933 full-time weekly earnings 
were nevertheless well above the 1913 level. The one exception was 
sheet mills in which the 1933 figures ($22.18) was the lowest evo, 
reported for this department and was $3.08 less than the 1913 average. 
The average reported for bar-mill employees ($22.99) was the lowes; 
reported for this department since 1915. The smallest decrease jy 
average weekly earnings between 1931 and 1933 occurred in standard 
rail mills. 

Table 2 shows, for the whole labor force, both skilled and unskilled, 
average hours and earnings for 1933, together with similar averages 
for preceding years in which the Bureau made studies. It also cop- 
tains index numbers, 1913 being used as the base year except in the 
case of puddling mills, for which 1914 is used as no data were collected 
for this department in 1913. 

Average full-time hours per week for all departments combined were 
51.5 in 1933; this was a decrease of 1.7 percent from the average of 
52.4 in 1931 and of 22.1 percent from the base year, 1913. From 1931 
to 1933 decreases in full-time hours occurred in every department, 
ranging from 0.1 hour for tin-plate and blooming mills to 3.2 hours 
for plate mills. 

Average earnings per hour for all employees in all departments com- 
bined were 48.5 cents in 1933 as compared with 66.3 cents in 1931. 
This is a decrease of 26.8 percent from that year and is 28 percent 
less than the average of 67.4 cents for the March period of 1929. 
Decreased earnings per hour as compared with 1931 are also shown in 
every department of the industry covered. 

These decreases in earnings between 1931 and 1933 were due to 
several factors, namely, wage changes, small tonnage produced, irreg- 
ular operating schedules causing more than the usual number of gas 
turns, and increases in the number of men at a given position (as, for 
instance, placing 2 men at a l-man position, 3 men at a 2-man 
position, and in some cases 3 men at a 1l-man position). The last- 
mentioned procedure was resorted to in order to prevent unemploy- 
ment, and caused an increase in the number of man-hours without a 
compensating increase in the amount of pay roll, as much of this class 
of work is on a tonnage basis and the earnings of the position in ques- 
tion were divided among the number of men at the position. There 
have also been changes in equipment; this is especially true of the 
sheet mills, which have eliminated wholly or in part some very skilled 
positions. These changes include the installation of pack Races, 
the partial elimination of hand rolling, etc. 

Table 3 (p. 657) shows for 1931 and 1933 the percentage distribution 
of all wage earners, by department and for all departments combined, 
according to their average full-time hours per week. 

The classified hours are average hours for the individual worker 
and not for the position. As these classified hours are “averages” 
they do not clearly show the long normal hours an employee is expected 
to work one week which may be offset by shorter normal hours tlie 
' next. Thus employees listed as over 60 and under 72 may have 
normal hours of 60 one week and 70 the next, making an average 0! 
65 per week, 
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at HE Tan.e 2.-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, WITH INDEX NUMBERS THEREOF, IN 
4 SPECIFIED DEPARTMENTS OF THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY IN SPECIFIED 
ly YEARS, 1913 TO 1933 
4 
Index numbers (1913= 100)! 
8 Average Average 
: Average 
. full-time full-time 
we: neat end yore hours per| Camings | weekly | Full-time ,.__i,0<| Full-time 
er wee pe earnings | hours per gen 4 weekly 
" wee per earnings 
St 
All departments: 
In J OU tiices Gls ciencdscerotaccttinusaniensdiceea 66.1] $0.301 $18. 89 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
d Tt eRe Ps ae OES 64.9 . 301 18. 60 98. 2 100. 0 98. 5 
1008, She compdblntcocadchnsiitionand 65. 5 . 297 18. 65 99. 1 98.7 98. 7 
Te Se ORR i eee 63. 1 . 745 45. 65 95. 5 247.5 241.7 
| ON i innittalththiccnedchleetbmnsaie 63. 2 . 513 31. 67 95. 6 170. 4 167.7 
; 7 ee RE, RRR Ss aE 55. 2 . 644 35. 22 83. 5 214.0 186. 4 
15 | RE NIN PRIS I ati 54.4 . 637 34. 41 82.3 211.6 182. 2 
. ye RE aS a a a 54. 6 . 674 36. 48 82. 6 223. 9 193. 1 
\- NODE i iicncli ddl. ccodaddeahuuaileil 52.4 . 663 34. 58 79.3 220. 3 183. 1 
. ODT ceed Btn onduhinebins saul 51.5 . 485 24. 98 77.9 161. 1 132. 2 
d ee i ot 76.9 .25| 15.76] 100.01 100.0 100. 0 
Co RIES a RRR SALE = ESET 74.8 . 206 15. 41 97.3 100. 5 97.8 
Vs > SRF Shag ae ee 74.9 . 207 15. 50 97.4 101. 0 98. 4 
ee fas) «°° OE a 72.1 . 571 41.17 93. 8 278. 5 261. 2 
2 ee Ree, 72.3 . 398 28. 78 94.0 194. 1 182. 6 
AF Set sa S MPP 1? 59. 7 . 520 31. 04 77.6 253. 7 197.0 
| 0s $e 59. 8 .517 30. 92 77.8 252. 2 196. 2 
a 60. 7 . 528 32. 05 78.9 257.6 203. 4 
. 57.2 . 551 31. 52 74.4 268. 8 200. 0 
7, 2! ere ae, 55. 1 . 444 24. 46 71.7 216. 6 155. 2 








Puddling 








' Except for puddling mills for which 1914= 100, 


70. 0 . 284 
68. 4 . 255 
68. 7 . 264 
70. 3 . 677 
68. 7 . 470 
52. 3 . 624 
52. 6 . 641 
53.7 - 643 
£3. 3 . 664 
52.7 . 490 
76. 7 . 237 
74. 5 . 237 
74. 4 . 246 
68.7 . 671 
70. 8 . 480 
58. 0 - 635 
57.1 . 677 
57.7 .714 
53. 8 . 703 
53.3 . 513 
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TaBLE 2.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, WITH INDEX NUMBERS THERE, IN 























SPECIFIED DEPARTMENTS OF THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, IN SPEC! IED 
YEARS, 1913 TO 1933—Continued ’ 
Index numbers (1913= (9) 
Average A Average 
full-time | “V@T8ze | fuij-time — 
Department and year hours per po weekly | Full-time) po pnings| Full-time I 
week | Pe earnings | hours per voy sca eokly 
week | Per Mur) earnings 
a a |e | | 
Rolling-mills division—Continued 
Plate mills—Continued 
SS ee a eee 57.2 | $0. 562 $32. 15 81.8; 220.4) 180.4 
a RE NR as SS 55.8 . 606 33. 81 79.8 | 237.6 199.7 
EN x nine dibhianibe ss aizcodetlntie sacha 58. 0 . 639 37. 06 83. 0 250. 6 208. () 
A ERE EST ELS 56. 7 . 627 35. 55 S11 | 245.9 199.5 
Pt anaantincth dts cocticiienndchs 53.5 . 449 24. 02 76. 5 176.1 134.8 
Standard rail mills: 
a I SSE 70.9 24! 1801] 100.0 | 100.0 iw 
EN Sisiint Dacca sd—-daksDeheaibid 70.1 . 252 17. 67 98.9) 99.2) 98 | 
BIE, Hl ic inisdle Heinen mperaitealalaclibibeinis-wtaeh 70.9 . 246 17. 44 100. 0 | 96. 9 96,8 
| GSR SNEREIR SS eeernNeE os 61.2; .632| 38.68 86.3| 288) 2145 
RS ye ae Meee ee 61.5 | . 470 28. 91 86.7 185. 0 | 160. 5 
hina Neakaters Wile oipudiie tuskatng simatic 57.4 . 573 32. 89 81.0 225. 6 182.6 
RE IRE ES CD Fe, 55. 5 | . 595 33. 02 78.3 | 234. 3 183, 3 
EE Se ary oe Se ee 56.0 | . 628 35. 17 79. 0 | 247.2 195.3 
et rae ER RTE Gee 2B IER ot 54.9 . 613 33. 65 77.4 241.3 186.8 
EI Ay es OP ee 53. 2 . 523 27.82 75. 0 205. 9 154.5 
Bar mills 
SRE Se ey a Es See 61.5 . 288 17.71 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
RR a pe ae 61.7 . 278 17.15 100. 3 96. 5 06.8 
ks. < Calinhcoescutecasuancadel 61.4 . 266 16. 33 99.8 92.4 92.2 
SS a ee 61.8 .713 44. 06 100. 5 247.6 248.8 
| DERRARROO QE ATA, RRR a 61.2 . 486 29. 74 99.5 168. 8 167.9 
Be SS EY eee en er7 55. 6 . 585 22. 53 90. 4 203. 1 183.7 
ER RRIRERC ES AT ES AP oS = SE 54.7 . 591 32. 33 88.9 205. 2 182.6 
SNE Dc: caskedurt tds oh diieaaine seal 55. 6 . 625 34. 75 90. 4 217.0 196, 2 
a eae te a 55. 0 . 588 32. 34 89. 4 204. 2 182.6 
ER RE aes ee 54.1 - 425 22. 99 88. 0 147.6 129.8 
Sheet mills: 
REE pe ee ee 52.3 . 483 25. 26 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
PR ona tbo che oo Sb tedbboseans §2.3 . 488 25. 52 100. 0 101.0 101.0 
LE ae es pe ee” TS aS 52.5 . 450 23. 63 100. 4 93. 2 93, 5 
RE a SE a eae 50.3 1. 039 52. 26 96. 2 215. 1 206.9 
TSS SERS a RE SP 61.1 . 694 35. 46 97.7 143.7 140.4 
I ccostissssenecenuinipsscine cilia digi edad 50. 2 . 809 40. 61 96.0 167.5 160.8 
a ial opus tech hahtncsroepece teach athe 48.9 . 759 37.°2 93. 5 157.1 47.0 
Ry eres em Oe be 48.9 . 793 38.43 93. 5 164. 2 153.5 
0 SE ee ee "a 47.8 . 747 35. 71 91.4 154.7 141.4 
aS. Se ibcacdisdeweblbuneiiiie 46.9 . 473 22. 18 89.7 97.9 87.8 
Tin-plate mills: 
AE EE eae Y 46. 1 417 19. 22 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
RR ah de nein s duel 46. 0 . 425 19. 55 99.8 161. 9 101.7 
SSR Og 50. 4 . 428 21. 57 109. 3 102. 6 112.2 
Ss. cade db dnapbaoweiehdaaaied 50. 6 . 949 48. 02 109. 8 227.6 249. 8 
5 ES SER ES apenas a ee Apres 49.9 . 650 32. 44 108, 2 155. 9 168. 8 
cn ide nchibawininashpn Wathstnladiatntd Reord 48.8 . 795 38. 80 105. 9 190. 6 201.9 
Pe ck cchitaeokeleadseibondin 48.1 . 704 33. 86 104.3 168. 8 176. 2 
pe aL aE SS 47.4 . 732 34. 70 102.8 175.5 180. 5 
Ph ncgandign pcnadnsengmadibed 47.0 .714 33. 56 102. 0 171.2 174.6 
EL i Se es ee 46.9 . 517 2A. 25 101.7 124.0 126. 2 























A percentage distribution of all wage earners for all departments 
combined is given for the first time, and covers the years 1931 and 
1933. Information for each separate department is also shown for 
these years only; similar percentages for each department prior to 
1931 may be found in Bulletin No. 567 of this Bureau. 

Of the 53,365 employees covered in 1933, almost one half, or 48 
percent, had a normal working week of 48 hours or less, while 34 
percent had a normal working week of over 48 and less than 60 hours, 
and 15 percent had a normal working week of 60 hours. In other 
words 82 percent of all employees in 1933 had a normal working 
week of less than 60 hours compared with 78 percent in 1931. 

A general tendency toward shorter full-time hours is shown in ll 
departments except blooming mills, where practically no change !s 
evident as between 1931 and 1933. The smallest proportion (19 
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percent) of employees with a normal working week of less than 48 
hours was found m the blast-furnace department; however, this is 
almost twice as many as in 1931. 


TanLE 3.—PERCENT OF WAGE EARNERS IN EACH DEPARTMENT OF THE IRON AND 
STEEL INDUSTRY, WORKING EACH CLASSIFIED NUMBER OF AVERAGE FULL- 
TIME HOURS PER WEEK, 1931 AND 1933 











Percent of wage earners whose average full- 
time hours per week were— 





Department and year phe Over Over Over 
carnans 48 48 60 72 84 
and | and| 60 | and| 72 | and} and 
under| under under under) over 
60 72 S4 





—_— 


Ail departments: 








Blast furnaces: 
EE ike hii odeaid i chy dbo ogee et cele 9, 825 10 57 22 
: 6, 749 19 57 








Steel-works division; = # |. BEY ie (hea 
Bessemer converters: 
Ri IR Shidead sa Vescncckbedasbtndacks : a e co) See 
































| Less than 1 percent. 


Table 4 shows the percentage distribution of all employees in each 
department and for all departments combined according to their 
customary working turns per week. It also shows to a great extent 
the effect of relief systems which are operating in many plants. 
Practically all of the positions in blast furnaces are on a 7-day basis. 
This is also true to a great extent in open-hearth furnaces. Of the 
200 plants covered, 140 had a system of relief for all or part of their 
employees working on straight 7-day or 7-night turns per week, or 
at continuous-process positions. The relief provided varies from 1 
day off each week, 1 day off in 2 weeks, 1 day off in 19 days, to 1 day 
off in 4 weeks. 

Information for all departments has been combined for the first 
time in 1933 and is presented only for the years 1931 and 1933. 

Ten percent of all employees covered in 1933 had a normal working 
week of 7 days as compared with 12 percent in 1931. Ten per- 
cent worked 18 out of 19 days, as compared with 9 percent in 1931. 
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Fifty percent had a 6-day week in 1933, which is mere than had ‘}yege 
turns in 1931 (48 percent). Twenty-five percent of all employee, 
covered in 1931 had an average work week of less than 6 days as 
compared with 26 percent in 1933. 

In the blast-furnace department 22 percent of all employers jy 
1933 averaged a 7-day week each week, which is 6 less than in 193) 
Almost one half, or 45 percent, had a straight week of 6 days jy 
1933. 

In the steel-works division, 26 percent of all employees in open. 
hearth furnaces averaged a 7-day week; however, this was 8 less 
than in 1931. Fifty percent had a straight week of 6 days in 1933, as 
compared with 42 percent in 1931. While this department had 
more 7-day workers than did the blast-furnace department, the 
average full-time hours per week (as shown by table 2) were less ip 
the blast furnaces, due to the fact that a greater percentage were on 
8-hour turns. In the Bessemer-converter department 7 percent of 
all employees in 1933 averaged a 7-day week, while 66 percent had 
a working schedule of 6 days each week. 


TaBLeE 4.—-PERCENT OF WAGE EARNERS IN EACH DEPARTMENT OF THE IRON AND 
STEEL INDUSTRY WORKING SPECIFIED NUMBER OF TURNS PER WEEK, 1931 AND 
1933 




















| 
Percent of wage earners whose customary turns per week were— 
Num- 
Work a 
be ber of 5, 5,5) 5, 5 5, 6 6, 6 6,7 | 
Department and year wage and | and |° — and 6 Bs and 18 and | 
earners| 5 | Gin | 6in | ior | Sim | 6 | anor. | Zin 
rota- | rota- rota- rota- 
tion | tion nately tion nately tion 
All departments: 
ini e enicinurnié eae 66,865 | 2 /|...__- 16 3 4| 48 1 3 
Sa SIONS LET: 53,365 | 3 1 14 3 5/50) (4) 2 
Blast furnaces: 
is I er Sasa SS REE EAGER RT Sema Reeteaae 43 1} @) 
Bcc etait spc As nial oy 8 MARES EES: SE SE SS CaS 45 Bey SEE 
Steel-works division: 
Bessemer converters: 
adi gril ining die Bicone Re! ky CER 72 2 6 
Ns git signe ch-tRtince son (SS Le See: Eee EY 2 
Open-hearth furnaces: 
BE nch cenccéncsctand BRL 2 eee Ceti OF tales 42 1} ©@) 
Set REPS Ee Se SRS, eS Eee i @) bes 
Rolling-mills division: 
ddling mills: 
Biot SWdss~.bbi yk © Ree elem EPP 36 A weet lee 
ES CO we fee eee | oe 27 Bitusedied 
Blooming mills: 
SE ae) 5,286 | (@) /..---- (1) 1} @) | 71 1 7 
Win a citetieiechcnckimlnia 4, 514 | (1) t_.__-- () } me Hee 70 1 6 
Plate mills: 
SAE ae 4,090 | (*) |_--.--j------ B dicen 69 5 9 
BL, secntlie scale: “Me Bi aoe. | oak aiddiad (‘) 6 | 75 2 ll 
Standard-rail mills: 
__ _ SES AE Ss ET a RA SR gel RES: AEE RE, EP ES 5: 65 7 9 
| SSS eet 1g Reba Cea AER Mes Ry oF RSS 8 | () 9 
Bar mills: 
Wh pinrehievecpcevieles cities aiid eS Rae ee. 6 4/70 1 s 
SSP ST ss a lS Ses et Se 8 4|66;); (® 6 
Sheet mills: 
REST ES 11, 816 | (!) |.----- 41 3 22}331.@) ju... 
EES 2 Ae 8, 636 | 1 8 32 2 BE UD lisa s<kakentia 
Tin-plate mills 
___, EES INTER es 10,083 | 65 |.----- 57 4 1| 32; (1) 
RIES. 0a 8,491 | 6 j_----- 55 3 3 | 31 (1) 1 
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In the rolling-mills division 7-day work was not so prevalent. The 
greatest percentage was found in blooming mills, where 11 percent 
worked a week of this length. Other percentages for this department 
for 1933 show but slight or no change from 1931. In plate mills 
75 percent of all employees covered in 1933 had a normal working 
week of 6 days and only 2 percent averaged a 7-day week. In the 
rail-mill department there was a great increase in 6-day workers 
from 1931 to 1933 (from 65 to 85 percent). In the bar-mill depart- 
ment there was a decrease in the percentage of 6-day workers and an 
increase in the percentage working 5 days, the former decreasing from 
70 to 66 and the latter increasing from 9 to 15. The sheet-mill de- 
partment was the only one having less than 1 percent of regular 7-day 
workers and the only one in which any employees had a normal work- 
ing cycle of 5 days, 5 days, 5 days, and 6 days per week in rotation. 
This is due to some employees having a normal working day of 6 
hours, Which under 24-hour operation requires 4 turns per day. In 
the tin-plate department practically all employees, both in 1931 and 
1933, had a normal working week of 6 days or less, the greater per- 
centage working 5 days, 5 days, and 6 days per week in rotation. 











Union Scales of Wages and Hours of Labor in 1933 
Part 1. Preliminary Report for Selected Cities 


"A ute Bureau of Labor Statistics collected, as of May 15, 1933 
information concerning the union scales of wages and hours of 
labor in the principal time-work trades in 67 of the leading cities of 
the United States. In some instances the matter of agreement as to 
the rate in effect on May 15, 1932, was in such a chaotic state in q 
few cities, due to revision of scales and arbitration proceedings, that 
the information was reported for a slightly later date in those cities, 
when a definite rate was established. All the rates shown for 1933 
are effective as of May 15. In some cities and some groups of 
trades the hours per week are affected by restrictions and curtail- 
ments provided for by union edict. ere definite agreement 
between the union and employers was found, the short-time work 
week is shown. A full compilation of the figures is now in progress 
and will be published as a bulletin of the Bureau. 

In this article an abridged compilation is made of the 1933 data 
for 20 important trades in 40 localities, with comparative figures for 
the years 1913, 1929, 1930, 1931, and 1932, insofar as effective scales 
were found in those years. Data for 1914 to 1928, inclusive, are 
omitted for lack of space, but figures for those years may be obtained 
by referring to the September 1925 and September 1932 issues of the 


Monthly Labor Review. 
The trades here covered are: 
Bricklayers. Painters. 
Building laborers. Plasterers. 
Carpenters. Plasterers’ laborers. 
Cement finishers. - Plumbers. 
Compositors: Book and job. Sheet-metal workers. 
Compositors, daywork: Newspaper. Stonecutters. 
Electrotypers: Structural-iron workers. 
Finishers. Typesetting-machine operators: Book 
Molders. and job. 
Granite cutters, inside. Typesetting-machine operators, day- 
Hod carriers. work: Newspaper. 
Inside wiremen. 





The union scale represents the minimum rate and the maximum 
hours agreed upon between the unions and the employers. However, 
a higher rate was paid to some or perhaps all of the members of 
union in some cities and some members are paid less for some classes 
of work established during the past two years to care for repair and 
renovation work to increase employment of more union members. 
Reports indicate, however, that such provisions have not been very 
productive in furnishing employment to the members. 

Two or more quotations of rates and hours are shown for some 
occupations in some cities. Such quotations indicate that there were 
two or more agreemeiits with different employers and possibly made 
also by different unions, or for subclassifications of a specific occup:- 
tion, such as building laborers. 
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This report affords 685 comparisons of wage rates per hour as be- 
tween 1932 and 1933. There are 13 cases of increase, 278 cases of 
decrease, and 394 cases of no change inrates. There are 685 compar- 
‘sons of full-time hours per week. Of this number 17 are increases, 
67 are decreases, and 601 instances of no change. 


UNION SCALES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS, 
1913 TO 1933, BY CITIES 


Bricklayers 








Rates per hour (cents) 





— 
vo) 
_ 
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1929 | 1930 | 1931 1932 


_ 
i =] 
—_ 
wo 








Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Birmingham 


125.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 112.5 
162.5 | 175.0 | 175.0 | 125.0 
150.0 | 150.0 | 150.0 | 100.0 
150.0 | 150.0 | 150.0 | 130.0 
150.0 | 150.0 | 150.0 | 150.0 


100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
162.5 | 170.0 | 170.0 | 137.5 
162.5 | 162.5 | 162.5 | 137.5 
162.5 | 162.5 | 162.5 | 137.5 
162.5 | 175.0 | 175.0} 100.0 


150.0 | 150.0 | 150.0 | 131.3 
157.5 | 157.5 | 150.0 | 125.0 
125.0 | 125.0} 125.0 | 125.0 
162.5 | 162.5 | 162.5 | 130.0 
125.0 | 125.0} 125.0 | 125.0 


150.0 | 150.0 | 162.5 | 132.5 
150.0 | 150.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 
137.5 | 137.5 | 137.5 | 100.0 
150.0 | 150.0 | 150.0 | 125.0 
150.0 | 150.0 | 150.0 | 150.0 


162.5 | 162.5 | 162.5 | 137.5 
140.0 | 140.0! 140.0 
137.5 | 137.5 | 137.5 
175.0 | 193.8 | 193.8 
150.0 | 150.0 | 165.0 


150.0 | 150.0 | 100.0 
187.5 | 192.5 | 192.5 
125. 0 | 125.0 | 125.0 
162.5 | 175.9 | 175.0 
170.0 | 175.0 | 175.0 


150.0 | 150.0 | 150.0 
150.0 | 150.0 | 150.0 
150.0 | 150.0 | 150.0 
175.0 | 175.0 | 175.0 
125.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 


137.5 | 137.5 | 137.5 
137.5 | 137.5 | 137.5 
150.0 | 150.0 ; 150.0 
150.0 | 150.0 | 150.0 
162.5 | 175.0 | 175.0 | 175.0 
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' 444 hours per week, November to March, inclusive. 
? 48 hours per week, October to December, inclusive. 

‘44 hours per week, October to April, inclusive. 

‘48 hours per week, October to April, inclusive. 

‘ $3.20 per day, held in trust pending arbitration decision. 
* Work 3 days per week. 

7 40 hours per week, June to August, inclusive. 

* 40 hours per week, June to September, inclusive. 

48 hours per week, September to April, inclusive. 

'' 44 hours per week, September to April, inclusive. 

‘| 4446 hours per week, October to April, inclusive. 
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UNION SCALES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN SPECIFIED OCCUPA’ 

































































ONS 
1913 TO 1933, BY CITIES—Continued Ng, 
Building laborers 
Rates per hour (cents) Hours per week — 
City — 
1913 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1913 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932  jo23 
ee 35.0} 80.0| 80.0] 800} 700! 70.0} 48 | 48 | 48 | 48 | 40 | 49 — 
ee ee ee ae ee 44 New (‘ 
| RR FR eee Lote a. 44 sear 7 
90.0] 97.5] 97.5] 825 || 28 New 
CRIED. nacncnanesa 40.0 |5105.0 | 112.5 | 112.5} 97.5) go |----n noon pon | 3 Omer 
120.0 | 127.5 | 127.5 | 112.5 be 5 wlatealrata, 2 Phila 
anh SEE PE FN = 40 
Cincinnati-._........ 20.0} 60.0} 60.0} 60.0] 45.0) 45.0) 60 | 50 | 50 | 45 | 40 4 Portl: 
CRIP ONING 202s cehilewton ne 87.5] 87.5] 87.5) 72.0] 720/]...... 44) 40 | 40 | 40 4 provi 
"Pane eee Tae al lee“ 62.5| 50.0| 50.0|--..-.|......|___. 41 44 Rich! 
RE ere he, AR es 60.0| 60.0] 65.0] 500] 500|___- 44 | 44 | 44 | 44 | = : 
Kansas City, Mo....| 27.5 | 75.0| 75.0| 825} 700| 700| 48 | 44 |] 44/1 40 | 40. 4 Salt 1 
Los Angeles._...__..- 34.4] 62.5] 62.5 |.__.___ 62.5 | 62.5} 44 44 _ 3 Dale 40 40) 
Louisville...--------- 21.9] 50.0| 50.0] 40.0\______. 50.0} 48 | 44 | 44 | 44 |__ 44 Gan 1 
Milwaukee....-.-----|.-..--- 75.0| 75.0| 75.0) 750| 625|.___.. 44] 44 | 44 | 44 | 4g ro 
55.0 Seatt 
Minneapolis........-|_.-__- Ces 65.0] 65.0| 65.0] 55.0|.___.. a4 | 44 | oe | | Was 
Newark, N.J._.....-_|.--_._- 112.5 | 125.0] 125.0] 95.0] 95.0]... 44140 | 4 | 40. 4 . = 
New Haven......----|_--_-_- 75.0 75.0} 70.0| 60.0) 50.0|.-___- 44} 441] 40 | 40. 4 
New York........_.- 22.5 {1200 103.1 | 103.1 |7108.1| 825] 48 | 44 | 40 | 40 | 40) 40 
130. 0 
Philadelphia___...___|______- 60.0! 50.0] 50.0| 50.0| 500|....| 44] 44 | 44 | 440 44 — 
Ath 
Pittsburgh__________- 25.0 (ine eet ee ress Se \ 54 4 | 44 | 400 | 400) 40 Bal 
Portland, Oreg..__._- 37.5 68. 8 75.0| 75.0} 60.0} 60.0) 48 | 44 | 40 | 40 | 40 | 40 = 
1261.5 
Bu 
Oi ies 25.0 Hiegee |p 87.5| 87.5] 738| 738] 44 | 44 | 44 | 44 | 40 | 40 
1292 5 o 
55. 0 Ul 
Oi Da ak oy } 55.0 55.0] 55.0] 50.0]... 44144] 4g | 4k | oO 
PR aa SE ee WS ed SIE e) Se i tk UE Sa: Se ae 44 44 D: 
Di 
San Francisco... 7.8 ]{ 5! so |} 88| 688] 688] 54 | 44 | 44 | 40 | 40 | 40 
Seranton__......-..-- 25.0| 70.0| 70.0) 70.0} 700| 50.0| 54 | 48 | 48 | 48 | 48 | 4s gz. 
PR RNR ae 7.5| 70.0| 70.0) 70.0) 59.4] 59.4] 44 | 44 | 44 | 44 | 44 | 44 4 
f K 
L 
Carpenters L 
| 
pS ee 40.0| 80.0| 80.01 90.0! 920! 90.0] so | 44 | 44 | 44 44 | 44 ; 
Baltimore.__..-.----- 43.8} 110.0 | 110.0} 110.0) 100.0] 65.0| 48 | 40 | 40 | 40 | 40 | 40 - 
Birmingham._-..___- 52.5 | 100.0 | 100.0! 100.0| 100.0] 75.0) 48 | 44 | 40 | 40 | 44 | 44 
) Re SE 50.0 | 137.5 | 137.5 | 137.5 | 117.5 1117.5! 44 44 44 40 40 40 
RCI ak m8 50.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 125.0} 100.0] 100.0] 48 | 44 | 44 | 44 | 40 | 40 
60.0} 60.0} 60.0] 60.0] 60.0 
Charleston, S.C... 33. 3 { 0 75.0| 75.0| 75.0| 75.0 } 83 a), a)“ aw) 4 : 
Chicago...._...-_-_-- 65.0 | 150.0 | 162.5 | 162.5 | 131.3] 131.3] 44 | 44 | 44 | 44 | 40 | 40 
Cincinnati. -........- 50.0 | 137.5 | 140.0 | 140.0 | 120.0] 120.0) 44% 44%) 44}4) 40 | 40 | 40 
Cleveland...._._--__- 50.0 | 137.5 | 137.5 | 137.5 | 112.5 | 112.5 44 | 40 | 40 | 40 | 40 
ERO S 55.0 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 125.0 | 100.0] 75.0 44 | 44 | 40 | 40 | 40 
Wet oo 60.0 | 125.0 | 125.0] 125.0} 100.4] 100.4) 44 | 40 | 40 | 40 | 40 | 30 
a ae 50.0 | 115.0} 115.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0| 48 | 44 | 44 | 44 | 44 | 44 
Fall River___.-___-_- 42.0 | 100.0| 100.0| 100.0] 85.0} 85.0] 48 | 44 | 44 | 40 | 40 | 40 
ee 50. 0 ve tT 122.5 | 100.0 | 100.0] 44% oy 4414) "., 444) 44% 
80. 
Jacksonville.......... 31.3 |{ 500! 90.0 \f 82-9} 80.0] 80.0] 48 | 44 | 4a | 44 | ae | 44 
Kansas City, Mo____| 55.0 | 125.0] 125.0) 137.5] 112511125] 44 | 44 | 44 | 40} 40 | 40 
Little Rock.._....__- 50.0 | 100.0| 100.0} 80.0] 80.0] 8020] 48°] 44 | 44 | 44 | 44] 
Los Angeles..____--_- 50.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0] 48 | 44 | 44 | 44 | 44 | 40 
Louisville.....--.--_- 45.0} 100.0} 112.5] 100.0] 80.0} 80.0] 44 | 44 | 44 | 40 | 40 | 40 
Manchester......---- 40.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0] 80.0} 80.0] 48 | 44 | 44 | 44 | 44 | 44 
Memphis... ......__- 50.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0] 87.5] 87.5] 44 | 44 | 40 | 40 | 40 | 40 
Milwaukee......____- 50.0 | 110.0 | 110.0] 110.0] 110.0] 925] 44 | 44 | 44 | 44 | 40 | 40 
Minneapolis. _______- 50.0 | 106.0 | 100.0} 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 44 | 44 | 44 | 44 | 44 | 40 
Newark, N.J_._..___- 50.0 | 150.0 | 150.0] 165.0] 140.0] 140.0] 44 | 44 | 44 | 40 | 40 | 4 
New Haven...._____- 47.5 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 125.0] 106.3] 106.3] 44 | 44 | 44 | 40 | 40 | 4 



































12 Old scale; strike pending at time of report. 
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UNION SCALES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS, 
1913 TO 1933, BY CITIES—Continued 


Carpenters—Continued 








Rates per hour (cents) Hours per week 
City 
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New Orleans 
New York 
Omaha 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
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S$ &eShS 
oo cooce 


RSSRS 
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ee 

SRSRS 
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—e— 


Portland, Oreg 
Providence 
Richmond 

St. Louis 

St. Paul 
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San Francisco 
Scranton 

Seattle... ukiistivdd nneea 
Washington 
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£8 SiS 
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— ee 
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Cement finishers 





Atlanta 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 
Baltimore ; 137. 5 1 100. 0 
Birmingham . ‘ 125. 0 . 100. 0 
y 137. 5 | 137. . 125.0 
Buffalo 4 112.5 : 90. 0 


ss 
= 


162. 5 . 131.3 
132. 5 2. 102. 5 


137. 5 , 112.5 


137.5 " 100. 0 
125. 0 ‘ . 109. 4 


= RE SEE FESSE 


b 112.5 : Lf 90. 0 
Fall River » 125. 0 . ; 125. 0 
Indianapolis _—_.....- . 117.5 ‘ ; 70. 0 
Kansas City, Mo---- : 125. 0 , : 112.5 
Little Rock ; ‘ . 125. 0 


100. 0 


75.0 
130. 0 
112.5 
100. 0 
100. 0 


168. 8 
120. 0 
140. 0 
100. 0 


105. 0 
140. 0 

90. 0 
100. 0 


100. 0 
131.3 

85. 0 
100. 0 


112.5 
100. 0 

90. 0 
125.0 


zeES 
RERSE EESESE FESSE EE 


SSSz FSES FESSE 
zS555 


RSSs 
fst £832 £SSS FEPSE FESESE FES SS SESS 


SSBB RSSe 
oo wn acco 
BESB 883 

eres FtSt 



































Ress £HSE SSR SSS FERSS ERSESE FE 5 SE SSSSE 
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125.0 
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ugust, inclusive. 
September to A ‘inclusive. 
October to April, inclusive. 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


Compositors: Book and job 








LABOR IN SPECIFIED OCCUPAT 
IES—Continued 








Rates per hour (cents) 


Hours per week 
























































City 
1929 1930 1933 | 1913 929 1932 
pS meee 34.4 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0! 100.0 48 44 Ad 44 44 
Baltimore____________ 37.5 90.9 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0! 100.0 48 44 44 44 44 
Birmingham________- 40.6; 92.5; 92.5; 925] 825] 825] 48 44 44 44) 44 
es 30. 5 ke 41.7} 96.0] 96.0] 96.0! 96.0] 86.4! 48 44 44 44/1 44 
Se 39.6 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0] 90.9] 48 44 44 44] 44 
Charleston, 8.C______ 33. 3 84.1 84.1 90. 9 90. 9 90. 9 48 44 44 44 44 
Cs 46.9 | 122.7 | 129.5 | 129.5] 129.5 | 122.5 48 44 44 44 44 
Cincinnati__________- 40.6 | 115.9 | 118.2} 118.2] 118.2] 106.8 48 44 44 44 40 
Cleveland____________ 39.6 | 111.4} 111.4] 111.4] 104.5] 100.0 48 44 44 44 44 
i eee ee 54.2 | 102.3 | 102.3 | 1023] 1023) 920! 48 44 44 441 44 
Detroit._............| 38.5 | 122.0] 125.0 125.0 | 125.0] 112.5 4s 44 44 44 44 
i, tae 33.3} 81.8; 81.8] 81.8] 81.8! 81.8] 48 44 44 44/1 44 
Indianapolis_________ 43.8 | 106.8 | 111.4] 111.4 | 111.4] 100.0! 48 44 44 44; 44 
Jacksonville__________ 37.5 98. 9 98. 9 98. 9 98. 9 98. 9 48 44 44 44 44 
Kansas City, Mo__.-| 41.7 | 102.3} 102.3 1023] 95.0] 95.0 48 44 44 44/ 44 
Little Rock_...______ 37. 5 92. 0 94.3 94.3 94.3 94.3 48 4 44 44 44 
Los Angeles__________ 46.9 | 106.8 | 106.8 | 106.8 | 106.8 | 106.8 48 44 44 44] 44 
i “RSE 37.5 86. 4 86. 4 86.4 86. 4 86. 4 48 44 44 44 44 
Manchester__________ 35.4; 79.5] 79.5] 79.5] 79.51) 79.5] 48 44 44 44) 44 
aS 40.0} 81.8] 81.8] 81.8] 81.8] 81.8] 48 44 44 44} 44 
Milwaukee....__.____ 41.7 | 102.3 | 104.5] 106.8] 96.3! 96.3] 48 44 44 44} 40 
Minneapolis_________ 43.8] 95.5] 95.5] 95.5] 95.5] 95.5] 48 44 44 44] 44 
Newark, N.J_________ 47.9 | 125.0 | 127.3 | 129.5 | 129.51 120.5! 48 44 44 44) 44 
New Haven_.._______ 40.6 | 86.4] 86.4] 86.4] 86.4] 86.4! 48 44 44 44) 44 
New Orleans.__..____ 43.8) 78.4] 78.4] 78.4] 784] 784] 48 44 44 44) 44 
_ &, —eergars 50.0 | 129.5 | 131.8 | 134.1 | 136.4] 125.0] 48 44 44 44) 44 
Omaha_-_...........| 37.5] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 93.8] 93.8 48 44 44 44) 44 
Philadelphia_________ 39.6} 90.0] 95.5] 95.5] 95.51 86.71 48 44 44 44) 44 
Pittsbrugh__....____- 39.6 | 104.5] 106.8 | 113.6} 113.6] 96.0] 48 44 44 44} 44 
Portland, Oreg______- 105.7 | 105.7 | 105.7! 95.1] 85.6] 48 44 44 44) 44 
Proviaenee............. 90.9} 90.9] 90.9] 90.9] 90.9] 48 44 44 44) 44 
Sarat TY es See 2 eee ee 
_ OO SSS 103.0 | 103.0} 1 103.0} 95.8! 48 44 
yee 95.5 | 95.5 95.5} 87.8] 48 44 
Salt Lake City_......| 62.5 |..._._.|....__. 93.2} 83.8 44 
San Francisco________ 115.9 | 118.2 118.2) 111.4 44 
0 EE Sea 104.5 | 104.5 104.5 | 96.6 44 
OSS 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 44 
Washington_________ 102.3 | 104.5 104.5 | 104.5 44 
Compositors, daywork: Newspaper 
SY Sage er ee» 43.8 | 103.1 | 103.1 | 103.1] 103.1| 928 48 48 48 | 48 
Baltimore____________ 50.0 | 114.8 | 114.8] 114.8] 114.8} 103.3 44 44 44) 44 
Birmingham__-______- 52.5 | 1000] 102.5| 1025/ 95.0! 95.0 42 | 1442 | 4 42 |14 42 
a 63.0 | 125.0] 125.0] 125.0] 125.0] 125.0 44 | 1544 15 44 
| Be ESET 50.0 | 106.3 | 108.3 | 108.3 | 108.3 | 102.5 48 48 48 | 48 
Charleston, §.C____-_- 33.3 | 92.7] 92.7] 94.0] 940] 846 48 48 48} 48 
ED SSSA 62.0 | 140.0 | 140.0 | 140.0} 140.0) 128.0 45 45 45} 45 
Cincinnati. .......... 52.1 | 118.3 | 122.8 | 122.8} 122.8] 115.1] 473%) 45 45 45 | 37% 
Cleveland.........._-. 53.8 | 119.0 | 119.0] 119.0} 119.0] 113.5] 48 45 45 45} 45 
tes Dee eS 55.0 | 106.3 | 106.3 | 106.3 | 106.3/ 96.7] 48 48 48 48 | 48 
RS mae © 63.3 | 114.8 | 119.9 / 119.9/ 119.9/ 100.6/| 45 44 44 44) 44 
EME din cedsae tk 55.0 | 130.0 | 131.0} 131.0 | 126.0} 126.0 [17 48 45 45 45) 45 
Fall River........... 87.5; 87.5) 95.8) 95.8) 95.8] 95.8) 48 48 48 48) 48 
Indianapolis. _.._.... 50.0 | 110.9) 110.9) 110.9) 110.9) 1000) 48 46 46 46 | 46 
Jacksonville_......_.. 37.5 | 100.0 | 100.0! 100.0!) 100.0] 81.3] 48 48 48 48 | 48 
4 Minimum; maximum, 8 hours per day. 
8 Actual hours worked; minimum, 6; maximum 


% Actual hours worked; minimum, 7; maximum 








¥ Maximum; minimum, 7 hours per day. 
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UNION SCALES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS, 
1913 TO 1933, BY CITIES—Continued 











City 


Rates per hour (cents) 


Hours per week 
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Kansas City, Mo-_- 

Little Mag®...2.2...- 
Los Angeles-_--.----- 
Louis Vies~o- o46--. 
Manchester -.....---- 





Mem plas 2s004---- 
Milwaukee.....-..-- 
Minneapolis -- -.----- 


New Haven-..--...---- 
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FRiue—-2--.- 
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Gh. Tied ne <nhe 


Newark, N.J_....--.- 
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fan Francisco__.____- 
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at et et et 





ReeeES SSE 
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48 
44 
45 
48 
45 


45 
45 
42 
46 
48 


45 
48 
46 
45 
45 








48 
42 
45 
48 
45 





42 
45 


45 


45 
3744 





Electrotypers: Molders 





Bumens..«-<b4-0~4 
Sa 
Cineieees..........- 
Cleveland...........- 
Deis ...-..--2< 
i a re 
Detainee ....03.--- 
Indianapolis - _ __.___- 
Kansas City, Mo--_-- 
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iehmond. .......... 
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'§ Work 4 days per week. 

19 44 hours per week, June to September, inclusive. 
* 48 hours and same pay per week, November to April, inclusive. 

* 48 hours and same pay per week, November to February, inclusive. 
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UNION SCALES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATI)Ng UNIO? 
1913 TO 1933, BY CITIES—Continued Y & 


Electrotypers: Finishers 







































































Rates per hour (cents) Hours per weck 
City l = 
1913 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1°33 | 1913 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 
Cees 45.8 | 96.6| 96.6| 1023) 1023] 95.5| 48| 44) 44) 44] 44 4 Boston 
Baltimore___--------- 41.7 jis] a { > : } 90.3} 85.4] 48 |....--|....-- 46%| 4614| 48 _ 26 
Birmingham --------- 50.0 | 105.7 a. Y ae ° 108, : ae. 0 48 44 44| 44 44 44 Clevel: 
104.2 | 104.2 | 104.2 | 104.2 48 | 48 48 18 
Boston... -..---------- 50.0) 99.0 (708. 7| 104.5 | 104.5 | 104.5 } 8) 48) 44] 44 | 44 | 4g 
5 RE LE ae ae 43.8 | 93.8) 97.9 109.1 | 109.1 | 109.1 48 48 | 1948 (2044 [1440 21 44 Denve 
0 See 49.0 | 145.5 | 150.0} 150.0 | 150.0] 140.9 48 44 44) 44 44 56 , 
Cincinnati - - .-...---- 43.8 | 97.9 | 100.0! 116.7] 113.6] 106.8) 48| 48| 48| 42 | 4 ‘4 Indiat 
Cleveland..........-- 41.7 | 104.3 | 111.4} 113.6 | 113.6 | 104.5 48 46 44|\ 44 44 14 Kans¢ 
ER 37.5 | 113.6 | 113.6 | 113.6 | 113.6 | 100.0 48 44 44 | 44 44 4 
es ow ae 43.8) 90.9} 90.9] 90.9! 90.9! 90.9 48 44 44| 44 44 14 
Detroit___....__._.-.-.| 37.5 | 125.0] 127.3] 131.8] 131.8|113.6| 48| 44] 44] 44 | 44 ‘4 Louis 
Indianapolis. -.___----- 43.8 | 100.0 | 104.5 | 106.8 | 100.0] 95.5 48 44 44 | 44 44 14 Milw 
Kansas City, Mo____| 43.8 | 104.5] 109.1 | 109.1] 98.7] 90.9 48 44 44|\ 44 44 14 Mint 
Los Angeles-_-------- 50. 0 | 113.6 | 104.2 | 104.2 | 104.2] 104.2} 48| 44] 48] 48 | 48 48 New! 
hi EG ETRIIS:  AE | 96.6} 102.3; 90.9) 90.9} 90.9 /|...__. 44 44 44 44 44 
Memphis. - . ..------ 45.8 | 113.6 | 113.6 | 113.6 | 113.6 | 113.6 48 44 44| 44 44 44 New 
Milwaukee_-_-._.----- 43.8 | 93.8 | 102.3 | 113.6) 113.6] 90.9 48 48 44) 44 44 14 New 
Minneapolis - - _------ 36. 1 97.9 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 104.3 | 109.1 54 48 48 | 48 46 14 Ne 
pS EE aya | 145.5 | 145.5 | 150.0} 150.0! 141.0 j|______ 44 44: 44 44 | 44 Pitt: 
New York. .-.....---- 62.5 | 145.5 | 145.5 | 150.0 | 150.0 | 141.0 44 44 44| 44 44 | 44 
| ITS 43.8 | 102.3 | 102.3 | 102.3 | 102.3 92.0 48 44 44 | 44 44 44 Port 
Philadelphia __------ 41.7 | 118.8 | 131.8 | 134.1 | 134.1 | 118.2 48 48 44| 44 44 44 
Pittsburgh. -_....---- 43.8 | 93.8} 93.8 | 104.2) 113.6 | 102.3 48 48 48 | 48 44 14 st 
Portland, Oreg-_...--- 50.0 | 119.3 | 119.3 | 119.3 | 107.4| 96.3 48 44 44 | 44 44 | 44 - 
Richmond RS ee -,! SRE. SI BEM Tht oe / Sie S se & & see Rees eR 48 | 43% St. 
ETE 45.8 | 115.9 | 118.2 | 118.2 | 118.2 113.6 48 44 44| 44 44 44 Sal 
to ca ahed 43.8 | 97.9 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 104.3 | 100.0 48 48 48 48 46 | 44 
San Francisco--..--.-- 56.3 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 113.6 | 102.3 48 44 44), 44 44 | 44 Sar 
ESSE RE eS 41.7 | 106.8 | 106.8 | 106.8 | 106.8 | 106.8 48 44 44) 44 44 | 44 
i, RES 52.1 | 119.3 | 119.3 | 118.2 | 118.2 | 106.3 48 44 44|\ 44 “4 | O44 Ser 
Washington..______-- 50.0 | 113.6 | 118.2 | 122.7 | 122.7 | 122.7 44 44 44| 44 44 | 44 Sei 
Granite cutters, inside 
Baltimore--_......._-- 50.0 | 118.8 | 118.8 | 118.8 | 100.0 | 100.0 44 44 44|\ 44 8 44 
OE ae 45.6 | 118.0 | 124.0 | 124.0 | 115.0 | 100.0 44 44 | 22.44 [2244 [22 44 44 
te OL od 43.8 | 118.8 | 118.8 | 118.8 | 118.8 | 106.3 44 40 40| 40 40 40 
Charleston, 8.C____.- 45-0 | 105.0 | 105.0 | 105.0} 105.0 | 105.0 44 44 | % 44 (29 44 44 44 
Cincinnati__......--.| 50.0 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 112.5 |......- 106.3 48 | 444) 2944 [444 [LL 44 
Cleveland_.......__-- 50.0 | 118.8 | 125.0 | 125.0} 118.8 | 118.8 44 | 25 44 | 25 44 (5 44 [25 44 40 
SE See 112.5 | 125.0 |_.-___- 112.5 | 112.5 |_..__- 44 SOE 40 40 
, ee 57.0 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 112.5 44 44 44) 40 44 44 
Los Angeles... _.--.-- 62.5 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 106.3 | 106.3 48 44 44| 40 40 40 
Manchester --_...----- 40.6 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 100.0 | 100.0 44 44 | % 44 (% 44 44 40 
New Haven.-..-.-_.--- 41.0 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 112.5 44 | 27 44 | 27 44 (27 44 40 40 
New York..-.-------- 50.0 | 137.5 | 150.0 | 150.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 44 44 40; 40 40 40 
Philadelphia--------- 50.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 125.0} 100.0 44 44 | 744/744 |744 40 
bs EPL eee 50.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 100.0 44 44 44 44 44 44 
Portland, Oreg__..---.|------- 112.5 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 100.0 |_..... % 44 | %44 2% 44 «(2844 «(28 44 
Providence_._....---- 40.6 | 115.0 | 115.0] 115.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 44 44 40 | 40 40 40 
Richmond, Va-.----- .| 43.8 | 100.0 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 112.5} 100.0 44 44 44) 44 44 40 
O6. Rewle.......ii...2 50.0 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 100.0 | 100.0 44 44 44) 44 [9944 (2244 
Salt Lake City..----- 62.5 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 112.5 44 44 44 44 44 44 
San Francisco____.._. 62.5 | 112.5 | 112.5 j.....-- 106.3 | 106.3 44 44 i eee 40 40 
eS ES 62.5 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 100.0 44 | %44 | 244 (244 (B44 44 
Washington_--.....-- 45.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 44 44 40; 40 40 40 









































7 40 hours per week, June to August, inclusive. 

8 40 hours per week, June to September, inclusive. 

19 44 hours per week, June to September, inclusive 

20 48 hours and same pay per week, November to April, inclusive. 

2 peer eae eee a be oe liga ar! inclusive. ewe lest aie 
22 40 hours per week inclusive. 
23 40 hours per week, July to March, ine inclusive A : 
24 40 hours per week, November to March, inclusive. ee ed : 
% 40 hours per week, June to February, inclusive. 

2 40 hours per week, Nov. 16 to Mar. 15. 

37 40 hours per week, November to February, inclusive 


% 40 hours per week, January, February, June to August, inclusive, and December. 
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Hours per week 
































Rates per hour (cents) 
City 
1913 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1913 | 1929 
eee nS 35.0| 85.0| 85.0| 85.0] 70.0] 70.0] 44 | 44 
Chicetttitcteieas 40.0| 90.0| 97.5| 97.5| 825| 825] 44 | 44 
Cine .co-wscce, 42.5 | 97.5 | 100.0| 100.0} 70.0| 70.0] 45 | 45 
Clovellilithc acu 31.3| 87.5| 87.5| 87.5| 720] 72.0! 48 | 44 
37.5| 81.3| 81.3] 81.3 
Denvée?...-.--------- { 40.6 84. 4 84.4 84.4 \ 75.0 78. 1 44 44 
Indianapolis. ........ { 408 |} 925 95.0| 825| 76.0] 625| 44 | 44 
Kansas City, Mo___-| 37.5| 90.0} 90.0] 99.0| 80.0| 80.0] 44 | 44 
Louisville.......----- { 330 |} 90.0| 90.0] 65.0) 50.0] 50.0] 48 | 44 
srnweiiiiiiic......0. 32.5| 75.0| 75.0| 75.0 |_.-.--- 75.0| 48 | 44 
Minneapolis - -.-.--.-- | DP are’ FI Mewe VS ERY eee i seo 3 ee ee 
Newatlt, Nd.......-. 35.0 | 112.5 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 95.0| 95.0) 44 | 44 
New Haven.......--- 28.0! 75.0! 85.0) 75.0] 65.0! 75.0| 44 | 44 
New Yark.....---.-. 37.5 {tie g }123.8 | 123.8 | 100.0 75.0| 44 | 40 
Pittsburgh. ..-.--..-- { Jog |}125 | 112.5 | 1125) 125] 90.0 { $8 |} 44 
Portland, Oreg......- | 50.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 112.5| 90.0} 90.0) 48 44 
‘Ss? Oe { = }i15.0 115.0 | 115.0 | 100.0} 100.0| 44 | 44 
Ot; Peace ce... ul heed 85.0| 85.0] 85.0] 85.0| 75.0|_.__-- 44 
Salt Lake City_.____- { te }100. 0 100.0 | 100.0} 81.3] 81.3] 44 | 44 
San Francisco...._.-- 50.0} 87.5 | 87.5| 87.5| 87.5| 87.5| 44 | 44 
Serandem....-c.--.2-. | ag 70.0| 70.0\ 70.0} 70.0] 60.0| 48 | 44 
Seattibial..._n....a% | 43.8] 87.5| 87.5 | 87.5] 70.0) 70.0| 44 [940 
‘ i 














1930 





Inside wiremen 











| 





1931 | 1932 : 1933 
44 | 40 
44| 44 
40| 40 
40| 40 
40| 40 
40| 40 
40| 40 
40| 40 
al: 

se 44 
40| 40 
40| 40 
40| 40 
40| 40 
40| 40 
40| 40 
44| 44 
44| 44 
40| 40 
44| 44 

10 40 | 10 40 














es@ 88 8 8886 











es setts 88 8&8 & 


- 
oO 








| 











AtlenGG®, ..i.dbssnect 
Baltimore..........-- 


Birmingham - -------- 
Dost@itienschoce-. ud 
Buffalo 


Chicas. ....2.--.-5% 


DOnanaccuakse 


Deities. i...6-4.. 
Fall River... .------ 
Indianapolis 


Jacksonville-_-------- 
Kansas City, Mo- --- 


Little Rock 
Los Angeles 
Louisville 


Memphis. ..........- 


Milwaukee_........_- 
Minneapolis - - .-  .... 
Newark, N.J____..... 
New Haven Ba sats wall 
New Orleans. _......- 


eww ene 











112.5 
165. 0 


125. 0 
150. 0 
137.5 


162. 5 
140. 0 
150. 0 
137.5 
137. 5 


155. 0 
100. 0 
150. 0 


125. 0 
137.5 


87.5 
100. 0 
131.3 
100. 0 
125. 0 


125. 0 
112.5 
162.5 
112.5 
125. 0 


165. 0 
125. 0 
125. 0 
156. 3 
125. 0 


112.5 
165. 0 


125. 0 
150. 0 
150. 0 


162. 5 
140. 0 
150. 0 
137.5 
137.5 


155. 0 
100. 0 
125. 0 


125. 0 { 
150. 0 


87.5 
100. 0 
131.3 
100. 0 
125. 0 


125.0 
112.5 
175.0 
125.0 
125. 0 


165. 0 
125. 0 
150. 0 
156. 3 
125. 0 


112.5 
100. 0 
165. 0 
125. 0 
150. 0 
130. 0 


150. 0 
125. 0 
150. 0 
100. 0 
137.5 


140. 0 
90. 0 
125. 0 
110.0 
100. 0 
150. 0 


87.5 
100. 0 
100. 0 

85. 0 
100. 0 


125.0 
100. 0 
175.0 
112.5 
125. 0 


165. 0 
100. 0 
150. 0 
156. 3 
100. 0 


87.5 
100. 0 
131.3 
100. 0 
112.5 


125. 0 
100. 0 
162. 5 
106. 3 
125.0 


165. 0 
125. 0 
125. 0 
156. 3 
125. 0 














10 44 hours per week, September to April, inclusive. 


19 44 hours per week, June to September, inclusive. 


112.5 
}100. 0 


125. 0 
125. 0 
100. 0 


150. 0 
125. 0 
137. 5 
80. 0 
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UNION SCALES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATioxg al 
1913 TO 1933, BY CITIES—Continued ™ UN! 


Inside wiremen—Continued 










































































| Rates per hour (cents) | Hours per week 
City } } | — 
| 1913 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1913 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 i933 
| mou —_ —_—_ 
Providence--......-.. | 43.8 | 110.0 | 110.0 | 110.0 100.0 | 100.0; 44 44 44 44) 44 44 Atlant 
Richmond, Va_..___- | 43.8) 87.5| 87.5] 87.5] 800] 80.0| 48] 44] 44] 44/ 40 Baltim 
St. Louis.............| 65.0 | 150.0 | 165.0 | 165.0 | 167.5 9167.5; 44] 40| 40) 40) 40) 4 Birmit 
St. Paul..............| 46.9 | 100.0 | 1125 /1125]1125]100.0|] 44] 44| 44] 44) 44. 4 Boston 
Salt Lake City_____. 56.3 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 112.5] 100.0] 100.0} 44) 44| 44] 44] 44 4 Buffal 
; harle 
San Francisco._____-- 62.5 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 112.5] 1000/1000] 44] 44; 40] 40] 40] 4 Chica 
“ee eee | 46.9 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 112.5 48 44 44 44 | > 44 44 Cincir 
aR | 62.5 | 137.5 | 137.5 | 137.5 | 1125) 1125| 44] 40] 40/ 40/ 40| 3% Clevel 
Washington..______- | 55.0 | 150.0 | 150.0 | 165.0 | 165.0/ 165.0} 44) 40] 40} 40/ 40) 4% Dallas 
| | i i } i Denv¢é 
~~ bere 
: Fall 
Painters India! 
Jacks 
l | | j 2 - Kans 
a | 33.3 | 85.0| 85.0] 85.0] 85.0| 85.0; 53] 44) 44) 44] 44] 4 Little 
Baltimore... ____ _. 37.5 | 110.0 | 110.0 | 112.5 | 100.0| 100.0} 48| 40; 40/ 40) 40) 4% Los 
Birmingham.______._| 45.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0| 75.0] 75.0] 48| 44| 40| 40| 40 ‘() Louis 
oe cecaciwins 50.0 | 137.5 | 137.5 | 137.5 | 125) 1125) 44) 40] 40) 40) 40/ 4 Mani 
Buffalo__............_| 43.8 | 112.5 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 100.0) 100.0} 48) 44) 40) 44) 40) 09 _ 
55. 0 | Mint 
y Charleston, 8.C___- 25.0} 55.0| 55.0 { oe \ $5.0} 55.0) 48) 44) 44) 44) 4) 4 New 
i Chicago._...........- 65.0 | 162.5 | 175.0 | 175.0} 141.0] 1410} 44) 40} 40) 40] 40| 4% oe 
Cincinnati ________- -| 50.0 | 131.3 | 133.8 | 133.8 | 110.0/115.0/ 44) 40) 40) 40; 40 40 New 
j Cleveland...______-- 50.0 | 125.0 | 131.3 | 137.5 | 112.5}1125| 44) 44] 40) 40] 40 40 New 
i | ill ARE. | 50.0 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 1125 | 100.0] 100.0| 44] 44) 44| 40] 40 40 oni 
; Denver-......- 50.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 1125.0| 10.4) 7.0] 44| 40| 40| «| 40] « Pas 
f es NETS 45.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 125.0} 100.0| 44) 44| 44| 44] 44 44 Por! 
Fall River....___- | 37.5] 90.0| 900| 75.0! 75.0] 750| 44] 44| 44) 44] 44] 44 Pro 
4 Indianapolis---____- 7.5 | 122.5 | 125.0 | 125.0/ 100.0] 100.0) 44/ 40} 40| 40} 40| 4 i 
Jacksonville.._._____- 37.5 { 75.0) 75.0 } 75.0! 75.0) 75.0| 48| 44| 44| 44) 44| 4 St 
\ 62.5 | 50.0 a 
f Kansas City, Mo.____| 60.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 137.5|112.5]1125| 44] 44/] 44] 40) 40 40) ow 
Little Rock________ | 50.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 87.5] 87.5] 87.5| 48] 44| 44/- 44] 44 44 ve 
Los Angeles... .....-. | 43.8 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0/ 100.0) 48) 44) 44/ 40) 40 40 W: 
Louisville... ___- | 45.0| 112.5 / 1125/1125] 92.0] 900; 48| 40; 40; 40) 40| 4 
Manchester..........|._.-...| 90.0| 90.0| 90.0} 80.0] 70.0 |..._-- 44) 44) 44| 44 14 — 
Memphis._.______- | 50.0/1125/| 1125/1125!) 75.0] 625| 44| 44| 44) 44] 40] 40 
Milwaukee...........| 50.0 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 100.0] 100.0) 44] 44) 44, 40) 40 40 ia 
Minneapolis ______. 50.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0) 87.5] 87.5| 44] 44) 44) 40| 40 4) 
Newark, N.J________.| 44.0 | 150.0 | 150.0 | 150.0 131.3} 100.0) 44| 40| 40; 40/ 40 0 5 
New Haven.___--_--- | 40.9 | 100.0 , 100.0 | 112.5 | 106.3 | 106.3 44 44 44, 40 40 40) 
Cl 
New Orleans-_-_-_-- -| 40.0) 90.0; 962.0; 90.0| 90.0); 75.0 48 44 44 44 44 44 C 
165.0 | 165.0 |{240-0 | 140.6 C 
New York......___- 50.0 | 150.0 {T0: “© 1195.0} 125.0 |$ 44] 40) 40| 40| 40/ 40 D 
1150.0 | 150.0 |)ig5 9 | i 
i | 50.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 80.0) 800) 44) 44) 44| 40] 40 40 * 
Philadelphia... __ _- | 42.5 | 105.0 | 105.0 / 112.5 | 1000/1000] 44) 44] 44/| 744) 744] 74 L 
Pittsburgh ________- | 55.0 | 150.0 150.0 | 150.0 | 127.5 | 87.5| 44| 44| 44) 40| 40 40 d 
h 
Portland, Oreg_____- 50.0 | 105.0 110.0/ 110.0) 880] 880] 48) 40; 40) 40) 40 40) » 
Providence....._____- 45.5 | 106.3 | 112.5) 1125) 92.0/ 92.0] 44] 44) 40) 40/| 40 40 N 
Richmond, Va_------ 37.5| 80.0] 80.0] 800/ 800) 80.0| 48| 44) 44) 44/| 44 ‘4 : 
St. Louis........._- 57.0 | 143.8 | 150.0 | 150.0 | 125.0 | 225.0] 44| 40) 40| 40| 40 40 
St. Paul..........._..| 50.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0; 90.0| 80.0) 44) 44] 44| 44| 44 44 
Salt Lake City....._| 56.3 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 90.0| 90.0; 44| 44) 44) 40| 44 14 | 
San Francisco_______- 56.3 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 1125) 87.5| 44] 44] 40|) 40] 40 40 
Scranton_........__.- 40.0 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 112.5 1125 | 85.0) 48/ 40} 40) 40] 40 40 | 
SRS RR 56.3 | 112.5 | 1125/1125) 95.6) 75.0) 44/ 40] 40) 40] 40 30 | 
Washington.._______. 50.0 | 125.0 | 137.5 | 137.5 | 137.5 | 137.5| 44] 44] 40] 40] 40 40 
i 









































740 hours per week, June to August, inclusive. 
12 Old seale; strike pending at time of re . 
30 No member may earn more than $60 in two weeks. 
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UNION SCALES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS, 
1913 TO 1933, BY CITIES—Continued 


Plasterers 








Rates per hour (cents) Hours per week 





— 
© 
= 
w 


1929 | 1930 1932 | 1933 1929 | 1930 | 1931 


_ 
<=} 
w 
bo 
8 





125.0 | 125.0 , 100.0 | 100.0 
175.0 | 175.0 . 125.0 | 125.0 
125.0 | 125.0 100.0 | 100.0 
150.0 | 162.5 ‘ 137. 5 | 137.5 
150.0 | 162.5 . 162. 5 | 100. 0 
100.0 | 100.0 ; 100. 0 | 100.0 

1 170. 0 3 137. 5 137. 5 
150.0 | 150.0 : 137.5 ' 137.5 
162. 5 4 137. 5 | 137.5 
4 : 125. 0 | 100.0 
150. 0 , , 131.3 | 100.0 
137.5 | 125.0 
125.0 | 125.0 
132.5 | 100.0 
100.0 | 62.5 
132.5 | 132.5 
125.0 | 125.0 
112.5 | 112.5 
143. 8 | 100.0 
150.0 | 130.0 
125.0 | 125.0 
100.0 | 100.0 
125.0 | 125.0 
168.8 | 168.8 
140.0 | 120.0 
100.0 | 100.0 
150.0 | 150.0 
100.0 | 100.0 
162. 5 | 137.5 
166.3 | 150.0 
120.0 | 120.0 
131.3 | 131.3 
‘ 100.0 | 100.0 
175.0 | 175.0 | 150.0 | 150.0 
125.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 100.0 
150.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 
137.5 | 137.5 | 110.0 | 125.0 
150.0 | 150.0 | 150.0 | 100.0 
150.0 | 150.0 | 120.0 | 120.0 
162.5 | 175.0 | 175.0 | 175.0 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Birmingham 


Sz 


‘ 
' 
' 
‘ 


SESSRSSSSSLSRSSLSSSSESESS: 


C harleston, 8.C_ 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


RS 


Denver 

Detroit 

Fall River 
Indianapolis EF. 
Jacksonville_____----- 
Kansas City, Mo- 
Little Rock - -_-_-- 

Los Angeles-__. 
Louisville 

Manchester 

Memphis 
Milwaukee_____ 
Minneapolis _ __------ 
Newark, N.J 

New Haven 


ERSEEEESSESE 


BRARRSKSRREKSTLASRRLASBRASSSEKS 
SSRSEPSSSSESLSE ES SSESESSSSE 


ACOUOMOUMOaMOMUccooooooUowuon~moounwmoooourns 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 

Portland, Oreg 
Providence__.__..---.- 
Richmond, Va. 
eS? Se eee 


Salt Lake City 

San Francisco 
Scranton 

Ce 
Washington_. 














SEELLRRSRRREERSLPLPSSLPSLSESESSE SS 

S 
SSSSRRSLSSSRESSSSRSSSSSSSLSSLSSSSSESESSESE 
SRSSERSRSSSSHESSSSPSSSSSSSLSSSSSSSSESESSES 


SSSRRRSLSssstsSteesrsssSEESS 


SSSSttstssss 





























SSesttstssss 





Plasterers’ laborers 





| 
110. 0 110.0 | 95.0 | 95.0 
103.8 | 103.8} 888) 888 
100.0 | 100.0 


87.5 | 87.5} 1 
87.5 


Boston 


Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 
Denver__.__- 
Indianapolis_ 

pre City, Mo- -_.- 
Louisville 

Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 

Newark, N.J_______.- 
New Haven 


BRASERS 
acooocovo 

2 

i) 

3 

— 
Seah 5 
£kSE S 
SSE 5 


oo 
a 
on 


SRS 
Ann 


Co 
cooocouwo 


——_-~ 

Fe nal ala 
BSSSRSERSSSASRASSSHS: 
coomwowouwrwooceccoeocceeo 


Philadelphia 
Pittsb 
jortee 

t. Louis. 


REbSseRsasss 
oeawacoococooco 


—— 
— 


Salt Lake City... .. “a 
San Francisco 


33288 
ocooocoo 


eepepeeset esenesssseet s 


eeperesest s seressesest & 


SOOHMWOWSSS w 
ze 
Setst 


RESEASRESS F RSRSSSREN: 


~I 
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° Work 3 days per week. 
‘0 44 hours week, September to April, inclusive. 
; paid for 54. 
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UNION SCALES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN SPECIFIED OCCUPA 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


1913 TO 1933, BY CITIES—Continued 



























































Plumbers 
Rates per hour (cents) Hours per week 
City —_ 

1913 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1913 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 
Ee 44.4 | 125.0 | 125.0] 125.0] 125.0] 100.0| 53 44) 441 40! 40 
Baltimore.___.__-___- 50.0 | 137.5 | 137.5 | 150.0 | 150.0] 100.0| 48 40} 40} 40) 40 
Birmingham .--___-__- 68.8 | 150.0 | 150.0] 150.0 | 100.0] 100.0| 44 40| 40] 40) 40 
eee RRNER TS x 60.0 | 137.5 | 150.0] 150.0} 125.0] 125.0] 44 441 40) 40/| 40 
TS oo ccciteonssttcoe 56.3 | 137.5 | 137.5 | 137.5 | 125.0| 100.0| 48 44| 44) 44] 40 
Charleston, 8.C______|_..____ 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 |___.__ 44) 44) 44] 4 
os gana te 75.0 | 162.5 | 162.5 | 170.0} 137.5 | 137.5 | 44 44) 44) 44/> 4 
Cincinnati__._______- 61.8 | 137.5 | 140.0} 140.0] 125.0] 125.0| 4444 44] 44| 40| 40 
Cleveland...._..____ 62.5 | 150.0 | 150.0} 150.0] 125.0] 125.0] 44 44/ 40) 40| 40 

Sins ctacattinnceeatl 68.8 | 150.0 | 150.0] 150.0] 150.0] 100.0} 44 44) 44) 44] 44 
ees Siew eae 62.5 | 137.5 | 137.5 | 137.5 | 118.8] 100.0] 44 44; 40) 40) 40 
1 56.3 | 150.0 | 150.0] 150.0] 125.0] 125.0] 48 44) 44) 40] 40 
Fall River____.______ 43.8 | 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 85.0] 48 44; 44) 40) 44 
Indianapolis-____._-_-- 62.5 | 150.0 | 150.0 | 150.0] 125.01] 112.5] 44 40 40 40 40 
Jacksonville..._._.__- 62.5 | 137.5 | 100.0} 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 48 44) 44) 44) 44 
Kansas City, Mo____| 62.5 | 137.5 | 137.5 | 150.0] 125.0] 125.0] 48 44] 44) 40| 40 
Little Rock.._.._____ 56.3 | 112.5] 112.5] 112.5] 100.0] 90.0 [19 48 44; 44| 44) 44 
Los Angeles._________ 56.3 | 112.5 | 112.5] 112.5] 112.5/| 112.5| 48 44/ 44| 40! 40 
Louisville......_.___- 60.0 | 137.5 | 137.5 | 137.5 | 112.5 | 1125] 44 44; 40) 40! 40 
Manchester__.._.___- 31.3 | 105.0 | 112.5} 112.5] 100.0} 100.0! 48 44 40 40 40 
Memphis._.________- 62.5 | 150.0 | 150.0] 150.0] 125.0] 125.0| 48 40; 40| 40] 40 
Milwaukee___.______ 62.5 | 118.8 | 118.8 | 118.8 | 100.0] 100.0! 44 44; 44) 44) 44 
Minneapolis -_-—_-_..__- 56.3 | 125.0 | 125.0} 125.0; 100.0] 112.5] 48 44 44 44 40 
Newark, N.J...____- 62.5 | 165.0 | 165.0] 165.0] 150.0] 150.0! 44 40; 40' 40/ 40 
New Haven..__._____ 50.0 | 112.5 | 125.0} 125.0] 106.3 | 106.3| 44 44) 40) 40] 40 
New Orleans._....___ 56.3 | 105.0 | 105.0] 105.0] 105.0| 105.0| 48 44) 44) 44) 44 
New York........_.. 68.8 | 150.0 | 165.0 | 165.0 | 140.0 (ie 0 } 4 44| 40) «} 40 
ee SOD BO: 68.3 | 125.0} 125.0] 125.0] 100.0/ 100.0/ 44 44| 44] 44] 44 
Philadelphia.________ { Sno }115.0 125.0 | 125.0| 1040} 1040} 44 | 44] 40| 40! 40 
Pittsburgh_._________ 62.5 | 156.3 | 162.5 | 171.9] 171.9| 150.0) 44 44| 40| 40] 40 
Portland, Oreg______- 75.0 | 137.5 | 137.5 | 137.5 | 110.0] 110.0] 44 40} 40) 40] 40 
Providence_._....___- 56.3 | 127.5 | 127.5 | 135.0} 120.0] 120.0} 44 44 44 40 40 
Richmond. .-.-__....-- yf ee “ee 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0; 44 ({__.___|_____. 44 44 
NR  sciecieacs 66.3 | 162.5 | 162.5 | 162.5 | 162.5 | 143.8] 48 40; 40) 40| 40 
SUA i siden istesiines 62.5 | 112.5 | 125.0 | 125.0] 125.0] 100.0) 44 44/ 44) 44) 44 
Salt Lake City___- 75.0 | 120.0 | 120.0 | 120.0} 120.0] 100.0) 44 44} 44) 40| 40 
San Francisco... ___- 75.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 125.0] 125.0) 48 4/ 40) 40| 40 
Scranton..........._. 50.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 112.5] 112.5| 48 44| 44| 44/ #44 
a RI tpl 81.3 | 137.5 | 137.5 | 137.5] 110.0] 110.0| 44 40! 40! 40| 40 
Washington....._.._- 50.0 | 143.7 | 150.0 | 150.0] 150.0] 150.0} 48 40} 40} 40| 40 

Sheet-metal workers 
Atlanta.._....._..._. ee ee — Te DR eee ee eee 44 
Baltimore. _........__ 40.0 | 131.3 | 137.5 | 137.5 | 1135} 1125] 48 40; 40) 40/ 40) 
Birmingham __.....__ 55.0 | 115.0] 115.0] 115.0] 100.0] 75.0} 44 4| 40; 40| 44) 
TR ORBEA 55.0 | 137.5 | 137.5 | 137.5 | 117.5 | 117.5 | 44 44; 44) 44/ 40) 
| See 45.0 | 115.0} 125.0 | 130.0] 110.0] 110.0] 48 44) 44) 44) 40 
Chicago.__........._- 65.0 | 150.0 | 156.3 | 170.0 | 137.5 | 137.5 | 44 44; 44| 44] 40) 
Cincinnati. .._._..__- 45.0 | 122.5 | 125.0} 125.0] 107.5 | 107.5} 44 48) 48) 40) 40) 
Cleveland..__....____ 45.0 | 137.5 | 137.5 | 137.5] 112.5] 1125] 48 44; 40| 40/ 40| 

ee od eae 50.0 | 125.0 | 137.5 | 137.5 | 100.0] 100.0] 48 44| 40} 40] 40) 
_ EERE: 56.3 | 125.0} 125.0} 125.0] 112.5] 1125] 44 44| 44) 40) 40) 

| 
TS eae 40.0 | 125.0 | 125.0} 125.0] 100.0] 100.0} 48 44} 40] 44) 44) 
Indianapolis. _______- 47.5 | 122.5 | 127.5 | 115.0] 100.0] 90.0] 48 4) 44) 44) 4 
Kansas City, Mo__._| 57.5 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 137.5 | 137.5} 112.5] 44 44) 44) 40/ 40) 
Los Angeles._.._____. 56.3 | 112.5] 112.5] 112.5] 112.5) 112.5] 44 44) 44) #44) «44 
Louisville_....._.____ 40.0 | 100.0/ 110.0] 110.0] 85.0] 85.0] 48 44) 44) 44) 44 




















19 44 hours per week, June to September, inclusive. 
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UNION SCALES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS, 
1913 TO 1933, BY CITIES—Continued 


Sheet-metal workers—Continued 








Rates per hour (cents) Hours per week 





1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 
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1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 
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Sis £525 SSESE SESEE 
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Stonecutters 





125.0 | 100.0 
137.5 | 117.5 
137.5 | 137.5 
150.0 | 120.0 
150.0 | 137.5 


150.0 | 125.0 
125. 0 | 125.0 
137. 5 | 112.5 
125.0 | 125.0 
125.0 | 100.0 


100. 0 
90. 0 
87.5 

112.5 


3168.8 
Nev 3168.8 
Philadelphia . 131.3 
Pittsburgh . .0 | 125.0 
Richmond, Va , ; J 125. 0 


SESSS 
S838 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 


ed 





Indianapolis 
Kansas City, Mo--_- 


SEEEE FEELS 


SSEKS 
SSSRR & 


etl eet cael 


— 


sins 
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CoM wCOwsd KSHKwUad KWUawwo 


— 
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100. 0 
112.5 
112.5 
112.5 
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Bests SrSSS FREE FEELS SEESE 
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Structural-iron workers 





125. 0 125. 0 | 125.0 
165. 0 . 137.5 | 137.5 
125. 0 .0 | 125.0 | 125.0 
137. 5 ; 120.0 | 120.0 
137.5 , 137.5 | 100.0 


162. 5 , 135.0 
140.0 .0 | 125.0 
150. 0 . 125. 0 
125. 0 . 112.5 
125.0 .0 | 109.4 


150.0 .0 | 125.0 
145.0 116.0 
125. 0 100. 0 


Kansas City, Mo... : 
Little Rock. 100.0 


‘48 hours per week, October to April, inclusive. - 
1” 44 hours per week, June to September, inclusive. 


Sssst 


eeete ereet 


ee 
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aS seaee seese 
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UNION SCALES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN SPECIFIED OCCUPAT! 
1913 TO 1933, BY CITIES—Continued 


Structural-iron workers—Continued 








Rates per hour (cents) 


Hours per week 




























































































\S 
’ 





City | “= 
| 1913 1929 1930 1931 1932 1913 1930 | 1931 | 1932 
| 
Los Angeles. --| 50.0 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 112.5] 112.5 48 44; 44/ 44 14 
La@meevene..«_....-< 2. 50.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 48 44 44 44 14 
| 62.5 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 125.0} 100.0 44 44 44 44 4) 
Milwaukee ---------- 56.3 | 120.0 | 120.0 | 120.0} 105.0 3444 44 44 40 1) 
Minneapolis - -_------ 56.3 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 48 44 44 44 14 
Newark, N.J___.-.-.-| 62.5 | 175.0 | 187.5 | 200.0 | 200.0 44 40 40 40 40) 
New Haven--.---_--- 62.5 | 137.5 | 150.0 | 165.0] 137.5 44 44 40 40 10) 
New Orleans-_-_------ 62.5 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 44 44 44 4 14 
_ ) SanPnEres 62.5 | 175.0} 192.5 | 192.5 | 150.0 44 40 40 40 4() 
aa Se 58.8 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 112.5} 100.0 48 44; 44 44 14 
Philadelphia ____-._-- 60.0 | 150.0 | 150.0 | 165.0 | 137.5 44 744) 40| 40 40 
,  £—aaaes 62.5 | 150.0 | 150.0 | 150.0 | 137.5 44 44 44 40 4) 
Portland, Oreg------- 62.5 | 125.0 | 137.5 | 137.5 | 110.0 44 44 40 40 40) 
Providence- __.__.--- 56.3 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 44 44 40 40 | 40) 
Richmond, Va- ------ 56.3 | 137.5 | 137.5 | 150.0 | 125.0 44 44 44 44 | 44 
St. Louis___.........| 65.0 | 150.0 | 175.0] 175.0 | 147.0 44 40 40 40 | 4() 
Oe OS eS See 56.3 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 48 44 44) 44 44 
Salt Lake City__._.-- 62.5 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 100.0 44 44 44| 44/ 44 
San Francisco........| 75.0 | 137.5 | 137.5 | 137.5 | 120.0 44 40 40 40 40) 
ee RI Sa 2 56.3 | 137.5 | 150.0 | 150.0 | 150.0 48 44 44 44 | 44 
I i nnnind Sec aie 62.5 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 125.0} 110.0 44 44 44 44 44 
Washington -------- 56.3 | 165.0 | 165.0 | 165.0 | 165.0 44 40; 40) 40 ‘0 
| | 
Typesetting-machine operators: Book and job 

Bee. oe. i tb. 43.8 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 45. 44 44 44 44 44 
Baltimore-__-_-_------- 46.9 | 90.9} 100.0 | 100.0; 100.0} 100.0 48 44 44 44 44 44 
Birmingham. -------- §2. 5 92.5; 92.5] 92.5 82.5} 82.5 48 44 44 44 44 44 
Sa se 45.8 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0] 90.0 48 44 44 44 44 14 
DS Oba on cabtasee 50.0 | 115.9 | 118 2] 118.2] 118 2] 113.6 48 44 44 44 44 44 
Charleston, §.C_.. -.|...---- 88.6] 88.6] 90.9] 90.9) 90.9 }.____- 44 44 44 44 | 14 
Chicago._........-..-| 50.0 | 125.9 | 132.7 [ 132.7 | 132.7 | 126.0 48 44 44 44 44 4() 
Cincinnati... ...._--- 49.0 | 115.9 | 118.2 | 118.2] 118.2 | 106.8 48 44 44 44 40 $4 
Cleveland..........-- 53.8 | 115.9 | 115.9 | 115.9 | 109.1 | 104.5 48 44 44 44 44 44 
ae: 54.2 | 102.3 | 102.3 | 102.3 | 102.3) 92.0 48 44 44 44 44 | 44 
0 ae 55.0 | 130.0 | 131.0 | 131.0 | 126.0] 126.0) 48) 44 44 44 “| 4 
|. 6 Sees 81.8] 81.8] 81.8] 81.8] 81.8 |..-_-- 44 44 44 44 | 44 
Indianapolis - -_------ 50.0 | 106.8 | 111.4 | 111.4! 111.4 | 100.0 48 44 44 44 44 $4 
Jacksonville____------ 43.8/| 98.9 98.9) 989] 98.9] 98.9 48 44 44 44 44 44 
Kansas City, Mo__-_-| 55.2 | 107.4 | 107.4] 107.4 | 100.0 | 100.0 4s 44 44 44 44 $4 
Little Rock. -......-- 50.0} 92.0) 943] 9431) 943] 943 48 44 44 44 44 44 
Los Angeles---------- 58.3 | 120.5 | 120.5 | 120.5 | 120.5 | 120.5 48 44 44 44 44 44 
DM cnbiw acess 49.0} 86.4 |..__._. 86.4) 86.4) 86.4 48 Sse 44 44 | 44 
Manchester -_ -------- 35. 4 79.5) 79.51 79.5] 79.51 79.5 48 44 44 44 44 44 
ig wn sn gnenk © } SE RR Gey. 81.8] 81.8 PME er: seme 44 | 44 
Milwaukee__-_------ -| 47.9 | 102.3 | 104.5 | 106.8} 96.3] 96.3 48 44 44 44 40 | 10) 
Minneapolis _ -------- 50.0; 95.5) 95.5] 95.5] 95.5) 95.5 48 44 44 44 44 | 44 
Newark, N.J_......-- 47.9 | 125.0 | 127.3 | 129.5 | 129.5 | 120.5 48 44 44 44 4 | 44 
New Haven-_-------- 45.8 | 86.4) 86.4) 86.4) 86.4); 86.4 48 44 44 44 44 | 44 
bg RRR nS, ES i 78.4) 78.4] 784] 78.4) 78.4/......| 44 44 44 4 44 
 ) a 54.2 | 129.5 | 131.8 | 134.1 | 136.4 | 125.0 48 44 44 44 44 | 4() 
oe 50.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 93.8] 93.8 48 44 44 44 44 | 4 
Philadelphia ___-____-- 43.8 | 94.1 | 100.0 | 100.0 /|.100.0| 91.3 4s 44 44 44 44 44 
Pittsburgh. _-___..--.- 47.9 | 111.4 | 113.6 | 113.6] 113.6 | 96.0 48 44 44 44 41 44 
Portland, Oreg_-....-. 65.6 | 114.8 | 114.8 | 114.8} 103.3 | 93.0 48 44 44 44 4. 44 
Providence._______-__- 47.9 | 97.7) 97.7] 97.7} 97.7 | 97.7 48 44 44 44 44 44 
SEES wo nino 5 Sn ke bes eee SE 8 2 eRe Eee. See ES ee 44 
os SEs 50.0 | 111.0] 111.0} 111.0] 111.0} 103.2 48 44 44 44 44 
i+ SSeS 50.0] 95.5] 95.5] 95.5] 95.5] 87.8 48 44 44 44 44 
Salt Lake City_...-.-- Sf eee LSS eT 93.2; 83.8 PE Ea, Bee 44 14 
San Francisco---..--.-. 64.4 | 115.9 | 118.2 | 118.2] 118.2) l1L4 45 44 44 44 44 44 
Scranton............. 45.8 | 104.5 | 104.5 | 104.5 1, 104. 5 96. 6 48 44 44 44 44 44 
DO ici incsc 20 -p<dhecendl 123. 2 |85133.9 |5133.9 |95133.9 |95133.9 |... _. 42} 42) 42] 42 42 
Washington.-.......-- 50.0 | 104.5 | 106.8 | 106.8 | 106.8 48 44 44 44 44 44 

7.40 hours per week, June to August, inclusive. 

* 48 hours per week, Novem ber to April, inclusive. 

* Tend own machines. 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND EOURS OF LABOR IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS, 
: 1913 TO 1933, BY CITIES—Continued 


Typesetting-machine operators, daywork: Newspaper 








Rates per hour (cents) Hours per week 





1913 | 1929 1930 | °1931 


S 


1913 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 





— 


% 12.0 .0 12.0 
114.8 
100. 0 
125. 0 125. 0 
106. 3 


92.7 
140. 0 
38113.0 
118.3 
119.0 
3% 16.3 


114.8 
130. 0 

87.5 
| 110.9 
100. 0 


108. 3 
102. 3 
117.8 


& 
_ 
o 


48 48 48 48 
42 44 44 44 
14 42 
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Birmingham - ------ ‘ 
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Kansas City, Mo. -_-_- 
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Manchester 
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'' Minimum; maximum, 8 hours per day. 

'S Actual hours worked; minimum, 6; maximum, 8 hours per day. 

* Per 1,000 ems non il. 

a7 Fer ® 3,500 ems per hour; for 4,500 ems per hour, 55 cents and 1 cent bonus for each additional 100 ems 
per hour. ‘ 

** For 4,500 ems per hour; 1 cent bonus for each additional 100 ems per hour. 

* Work 47% hours, paid for 48. 

* Minimum; maximum, 73¢ hours per day. 

* Per 46 lines 744 point. 
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Wages and Hours of Union Upholsterers, and Carpet and 
Linoleum Mechanics 


“Tne scales of wages and hours fixed by agreement between the Up. 
holsterers, Carpet and Linoleum Mechanics’ International U nion 
of North America and the employers in various cities are shown in 
the following table. The table is based on reports from the |ocal 
union secretaries and covers 3,236 members. The scales are those 


now in effect, though the dates of the agreements go back in some 
cases as far as 1931. 


UNION SCALES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF UPHOLSTERERS AND CARPET AND LINo. 
LEUM MECHANICS 




















Wage rate per hour Hours per week 
: : Date of present Unde 

Locality and occupation agreement Me — 

At present Under preceding} At (*" - 

agreement present | P . be 
} ment 

Boston, Mass___....__- sine donuts: taatatics Mar. 1, 1932 $1. 00 $1. 375 44 | 44 

Chicago, II1.: 

Be I ba iree dihes ton annlipn tad id ' Dec. 15, 1932 1. 00 1. 25 1g | 8 
Awning cutters.._............- ar do__. 2 27. 50 (3) (3) 
Operators, female-__-----..----|...-- aginst 2 22. 50 (3) @) | 

eee oe re Mar. 15, 1932 . 50 6571 25-40 | 44 

CiapateinG, (7000...) sited Apr. 1, 1932 1.00 1. 00-1. 1644 40-44 40-44 
Cutters eh SEP SS Sey aan a A TTS . 925-1. 03 1. 02341-1. 20 40-44 40-44 
RE MRS le ea I . ee Bey: a .45541- .49 45% 1-. 5371 40-44 4()-44 
DOSGRONOOM.. - < . «cts os a A ae . 875 961342 | 40-44 40-44 
pi RS ere ree (3) . 90 . 90 18 50 
I Ro a ae (3) 1. 00 () 44 3 
pp eS een. cae: Sac (3) 1 3. 00-4. 00 1 5, 00-8. 00 6-30 48 
re eS Re ee ee (3) 8.00 1 8. 00-9. 00 15-20 48 
Lynn, Mass.: 

ETOP La ET Apr. 1,1932 f 1.175 1. 375 18 | 8 

= Se Se oe ee iets . 62 (3) @) | 
I UIE 5 detent cota nnieces cipreisnboniion SEE 1. 25 1, 25 44 | 44 
Newport, PS ae a, A CR a (3) 2 40. 00 244.00 40 40 
New York, N. Y.: 

First union_...-..-- Se a ee ee May 1, 1932 1. 25 (3) 40 
Drapery and curtain cutters_-_-_|_..-- SS 1. 355 (3) 40 ( 
Window-shade cutters___.____. |----- Pe 1.071 (3) 40 
Window-shade hangers-----.-.)...-- cbs anthn 1. 003 (3) 40 

Second union: 
| ee ee | ee . 625 (3) 40 
Ns ae ltd cine edad <i tediall ee . 576 (3) 40 

Third union, carpet sewers_._......| May 23, 1923 2 27. 00 2 36. 00 40 40 

CU, Sisco chin dine cmditabeenieg May 2, 1932 17. 00 1 8.00 44 44 
Fe Rs. = So dsserosanetecess Sept. 1, 1932 1. 25 (?) 40 

Drapery and curtain hangers------|__.-- “See 1. 25 (3) 40 ( 

Be DORON... «. ... ncssongntinthndith deastedl neil iis aitine 115 (3) 40 ( 

Shade and awning cutters__-_-...---|.._-- een wale 1, 25 (3) 40 ( 

Cover and drapery cutters_.....---|..... | eee 1.38. es 40 (3) 

Estimators and measuremen.-.---|.....do--...-_. 1, 25 3) 40 (3) 

i le Sea ee June 1, 1932 18.00 1 8.00 44 44 
Sacramento, (RTE ae 3 18.00 19.00 40 40 
San Francisco, a RS a ee May 1, 1932 18.00 19.00 40 44 
RR POs Aa Kar ae ER 17.00 18.00 20 44 
SS Dc SE iG ee oe (3) 19.00 110. 55 44 44 

















1 Per day. 2 Per week. 3 Not reported. 
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Wage Rates and Hours of Labor Set by Agreement in the 
Woodworking Industry 


HE following table shows the hours and wages fixed by collective 
| ae in the woodworking industry. The scales shown are 
those now in effect and are based on reports to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics from secretaries of locals of the International Wood Carvers’ 
Association of North America, covering 833 members of the union. 


UNION SCALES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF WOOD CARVERS 








Locality and occupation 


Wage rate per hour | Hours per week 





| | | 
Under 


At present preceding 
agreement 








t 
present 


| 





Baltimore, Md 
Boston, Mass 


Cincinnati, Ohio: 


Custom. -._-.-- i oa 
Market and furniture.______._._._..--_-| 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Grand Rapids, Mich-._....-...----- 


Los Angeles, Calif._......__-- 


Tk i a a ie 


Minneapolis, Minn 
New York, N.Y 


* i $= ep RRRRERARRREIR OS 


Rochester, N.Y-...........-.--- : 
Rock ils «.sncaceca-- 4 
Syracuse, N.Y 


(") 
.------| Aug. 1, 1932 | 


Under 
pre- 
ceding 
agree- 
ment 





$1. $0. 45-$0. 75 40 
1. 1. 375 30 
1, 00- 1. 1. 50- 1.75 24-40 














1 Not reported. 


2 Per day. 2 Minimum. 
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Wage-Rate Changes in American Industries 
Manufacturing Industries 


| THE following table is presented information concerning age. 
rate adjustments occurring between June 15 and July 15, 1933, a 
shown by reports received from manufacturing establishments sup. 
plying employment data to this Bureau. Of the 18,090 manufactur. 
ing establishments included in the July survey, 17,422 establishments, 
or 96.3 percent of the total, reported no change in wage rates over the 
month interval. The 2,819,636 employees not affected by changes 
in wage rates constituted 93.2 percent of the total number of em. 

loyees covered by the July trend of employment survey of manv- 
acturing industries. 

Six hundred and thirty manufacturing establishments in 69 indus. 
tries reported increases in wage meta. a the period June 15 to 
July 15, affecting 202,371 workers and averaging 10.7 percent. 
These increases represent voluntary raises in oroatinal all instances, 
as the NRA codes did not become effective until after July 15. 

The number of establishments reporting wage-rate decreases con- 
tinued to decline, only 1,824 workers being affected in the 38 estab- 
lishments reporting decreases in wage rates, which averaged 11.4 
percent. 


TABLE 1.—WAGE-RATE CHANGES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES DURING MONTH 
ENDING JULY 1, 1933 
























































| | 
Number of — tenes ~ eres 
ments reporting— aving— 
Ha | Tota a 
Industry ments | umber 
of em- No | Wage- | Wage- r. 
report-| pioyees | wage-| rate | rate | Nowage-| Wage- | W od 
g rate oe de> rate j|ratein- rate de 
changes| creases | creases changes | creases | creases 
| 
All manufacturing industries. --- 18, 090 |3, 023,831 | 17, 422 630 38 |2,819, 636 |202,371 | 1,824 
Percent of total_._....- .---| 100.0 100. 0 96. 3 3.5 0.2 93. 2 6.7 (!) 
Food and kindred products: 
Sin stihinidesunihwennes 965 63, 873 951 13 1 63, 444 423 6 
Si iis «a sicelindspecteninetl 359 22, 943 349 9 1 22, 167 765 lI 
i tinind tts htcieaitbenes 311 5, 857 310 3 aaa 5, 851 
Confectionery..-..........--- 320 32, 095 317 1 2 31, 946 102 47 
EE ee 423 16, 540 415 Ay 15, 615 ll 
Ny on doiiasibiimiaiicititinn 365 12, 711 361 Ris «casei 12, 611 = 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 
oii ie ili bia tte criatiials mien 247 94, 877 241 eas 94, 518  _—- 
NG) Baki sctciiicincons 61 4,710 | eR See i 5 eee idimeces 
Sugar refining, cane.........- 13 8, 275 3 oe ne 3 ae a “é 
Textiles and their products: 
Fabrics: 
Carpets and rugs.....-.-.-- 27 16, 133 fy PO: ee 0 SE 
Cotton goods__.........-- 670 | 310, 445 604 ar 281, 608 | 28, 837 |..------ 
Cotton small wares__-.--- 111 11, 122 104 6 1 10, 437 610 75 
Dyeing and finishing tex- 
Ml onsanmiloscivescsoe 153 40, 683 148 PF iitecaate 
Hats, fur-felt_...........- 27 5, 275 ff RRs a 5, 275 
Se 440 | 114, 229 414 _ 5 er 106, 177 
Silk and rayon goods..... 238 53, 031 220 17 1 47, 795 
Woolen and _ worsted 
w ican ccstisticpsichaicipsstipsiin 237 77, 753 209 27 1 69, 348 
earing apparel: 
Clothing, men’s........-- 397 70, 285 365 oe AR 62, 369 
Clothing, women’s-_.....-. 543 25, 802 538 © lwsnssun 25, 584 
Corsets and allied gar- 
Ea tS 35 6, 060 gk SHER TRESS 
Men’s furnishings. -.-.-..-- 73 7, 817 71 ARE” 7, 767 
ED we sitinsilcindeecheinnaiiie 140 8, 195 139 DE abtivndkaen 7, 762 
Shirts and collars. ......- 115 17, 331 108 | &, eee ae 16, 332 














1 Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 
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Table 1. -WAGE-RATE CHANGES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES DURING MONTH 
ENDING JULY 15, 1933—Continued 
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Number of establish- 





Number of employees 




























Estab- 
lish- 
Industry ments 
report- 
Ing 
Iron and steel and their products, 
not including machinery: 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and 
GE itigicscoecsapoces cs 70 
Cag Rivets nsceooo= 33 
Cutlery (not including silver 
and plated cutlery) and 
a 126 
Forgings, iron and steel - - -_-- 66 
EH EI 105 
pee lS a ie a 205 
Plumbers’ supplies... ......-- 68 
Steam and hot-water heating 
apparatus and steam fittings. 98 
SO itéintinsewsecsancuce> 160 
Structural and ornamental 
pi i ill RS 194 
Tin cans and other tinware-_- 61 
Tools (not including edge 
tools, machine tools, files, 
Th ss GS SN 124 
,) 3.4.3 a 69 
Machinery, not including trans- 
portation equipment: 
Agricultural implements. ---- 78 
Cash registers, adding ma- 
chines, and calculating ma- 
ai pa 37 
Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus, and supplies_-_-_-_.-- 282 
Engines, turbines, tractors, 
and waterwheels_-._.......- 88 
Foundry and machine-shop 
— RRESERS ES Recs 1, 048 
Machine tools..............-.. 146 
Radios and eee Poy 42 
Textile machinery and parts - 48 
Typewriters and supplies - - -- 16 
Nonferrous metals and their 
products: 
Aluminum manufactures_-... 26 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
ED i sacs wm nensipiive 206 
Clocks and watches and time- 
recording devices........... 
PgR RC Se lett SS 134 
Lighting equipment-___..___- 52 
Silverware and plated ware- - 51 
Smelting and refining—cop- 
per, lead, and zinc....____.- 39 
pie oe and te nen ware. 88 
Transportation equipment: 
hi ien winnabiaaseas 29 
Automobiles. ..............-- 233 


We ba sabes ll 

Shipbuilding................. 96 
Railroad repair shops: 

Electric railroad.............-. 390 


Siete etek 


alah al 471 

ES Ae 599 

T tine and rosin... ...... 23 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 

Brick, tile, and terra cotta_-- 652 


i itnninedinpssesscene<- 
1 186 


217 


Marble, granite, slate, and 








other products 


Pottery 116 


Sed kee td ee 


















































































ments reporting— having— 
Total 
“lem: | No_| Wage-| W 
of em- ts) age- age- Wan. 
ployees | wage- | rate | rate [N&O ratein- [rate de. 
changes| creases | creases changes | creases | creases 
10, 920 67 a 1 heats 10, 391 ee 
4, 368 32 & Sa \ li A 
8, 552 122 3 1 8, 340 187 25 
6, 651 65 fh SR eee 6, 639 ee 
22, 964 103 Pe 22, 647 a SRS 
227, 159 198 Bg RRR ek. 221,876 | 5,283 |........ 
8, 682 67 _p RRS x. 8, 547 5 hela 
16, 233 96 Eee 15, 944 _ £ eS 
19, 220 151 5 4 18, 892 239 89 
14, 722 4 2 8 ee 57 
9, 543 59 | Paeatie 9, 447 lS 
7,677 118 Chic 7, 185 —, 
6, 848 67 er 6, 549  ehicecs 
7,192 75 Bees 6, 935 . 2 ce 
14, 372 36 i Pikcactamae 14, 358 | 6 eames” 
89, 748 261 19 2 72, 293 | 17, 410 45 
17, 198 87 Be 16,176 | 1,022 |_.______ 
109, 377 1, 022 25 1 101,137 | 8, 204 36 
11, 265 142 | ae 11, 201 OE teintiniiiing 
22, 730 41 i. sae 22, 450 5 SERRE 
8, 832 45 | ae: 8, 812 at Se 
8, 297 TS Saree 6 ES See 
5, 682 a I A 8 Restate pale we casos 
34, 474 201 he: 33, 857 os ea ae 
6, 612 Se aS eee SS oes See 
6, 918 | 9 Mone Wiel SE Es Lcheccivtemes on 
2, 951 | ees 1 2,043 |....-..- 8 
6, 038 50 fee 5, 047 OS ae 
10, 335 35 _ Y SagEeeeres 8,772 | 1,663 |........ 
14, 173 oy NRE Es cog NR Cg Hihestiatpss: -sianitbahmday 
7, 113 SOS: ase i | SES Spares 
226, 145 223 WF idence 222,741 | 3,404 |_..._... 
Pande sh (ona Sg RRR ote sat iaieed 
1, 663 SR hist. salads cans RPE J ids <acathietekudd 
24, 246 ae Meee — ee 
21, 129 454 14 3 19,354 | 1,722 53 
69, 068 529 69 1 61, 215 | 17, 538 315 
1,317 21 | area one 1, 196 > Seperate 
614 37 
41, 694 181 jj aera ; ¢ *  Apparcose 
5, 369 214 2 1 5, 217 146 6 
16, 087 lll A Ue eer 15, 628 a 
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TaBLE 1.—WAGE-RATE CHANGES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES DURING M: 





























ENDING JULY 15, 1933—Continued NTH 
| ——ae 
| Number of establish- Number of emplo ees 
Estab- | ments reporting— having— 
lish- | Total 
Industry ments | Bumber| . 
report-| erm, | wage: | ate” | “rate” [No wage-| Wage | vag 
ing | > “ rate j|ratein- rate de. 
_— | de- | changes | creases 
| changes) creases | creases 8 7 | Creases 
a 
Leather and its manufactures: | | 
Boots and shoes.............- 339 | 121,735 329 5 ee 118,997 | 2,738 ; 
ENE GE ee 153 | 29,613 142 BE tises-das 25,763 | 3,850 |. _ 
Paper and printing: . 
oe te |. $18 22, 606 311 6 | 1 21, 938 633 | 35 
Paper and pulp-----....----- 400 84, 026 374 > Serre 79,389 | 4,637 |_ 7 
Printing and publishing: | 
Book and job.......-..--| 766| 41,296] 757 4 | 5| 40,960} 231! 19g 
Newspapers and period- 
TNs i 465 68, 384 458 3 4 67, 517 473 | 394 
Chemicals and allied products: | 
I gdh gana avery ona 109 23, 483 107 TF tccanane 21,861 | 1,622 |___ 
Cottonseed, oil, cake, and 
a AIR atl SE CES 107 3, 485 101 D Lasdenen 3, 362 123 |_. 
Druggists’ preparations - ---__- 45 7, 604 2 ee Bee < « See 
RRQEOUI TES. - en eveceosceece 30 3, 645 gg Se Se acee BOOP tiecwns--|.-.___.. 
Bethe la ea Te RAE 173 5, 690 170 i Axiceegciie 5, 511 179 |_- 7 
Paints and varnishes_-_-_.....- 348 16, 751 340 7 | 1 15,624 | 1,118 | g 
Petroleum refining -_.......--| 126 49, 487 125 DE Pern eed 49, 476 11 |_- 
Rayon and allied products- -- 22 28, 006 14 O4itcacce 17, 697 | 10, 309 |_- 
ati sis cteteniatlintigtink hs adiencem 95 15, 104 91 OW ticmtans, 15, 079 25 |.- 
Rubber products: 
Rubber boots and shoes... -.-.-- 9 10, 385 8 Elk. 9, 501 884 |__ 
Rubber goods, other than 
boots, shoes, tires, and 
Ser WER an on sence 98 21, 025 94 ae: 20, 254 774 |... 
Rubber tires and inner tubes- 41 57, 497 32 _ 4 & Beate. 23, 424 | 34,073 |_- 
Tobacco manufactures: 
Chewing and smoking tobac- | 
yt NE i a 33 9, 674 32 Dh ae ee 9, 596 78 |..- . 
Cigars and cigarettes_.......- | 208| 43,459 206 1 1 43, 373 6 | 80 
t u i 




















Nonmanufacturing Industries 


Data concerning wage-rate changes occurring between June 15 
and July 15, 1933, in 15 groups of nonmanufacturing industries are 
presented in the following table. 

No changes in wage rates were reported in the anthracite mining 
and telephone and telegraph industries. Both increases and decreases 
were reported in 10 of the remaining 13 industries over the month 
interval. The average percents of increase reported were as follows: 
Metalliferous mining and canniag and preserving, 14.8 percent each; 
dyeing and cleaning, 13.9 percent; quarrying and nonmetallic mining, 
13.5 percent; laundries, 12.9 percent; retail trade, 12.8 percent; 
bituminous-coal mining, 11.9 percent; banks, brokerage, insurance, 
real estate, 11.4 percent; thamaa trade, 9 percent; and hotels, 3 

ercent. The average percents of decrease reported were as follows: 
undries, 15 percent; banks, brokerage, insurance, and real estate, 
12.7 percent; dyeing and cleaning, 12.5 percent; quarrying and non- 
metallic mining, 12.1 percent; hotels, 11.6 percent; retail trade, 11.3 
percent; electric-railroad operation and maintenance, 7.5 percent; 
power and light, 7.4 percent; crude-petroleum producing, 7.3 percent; 
and canning and preserving, 3 percent. 





TABI 
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TanLe 2--WAGE-RATE CHANGES IN NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES DURING 
MONTH ENDING JULY 15, 1933 








Number of establish- Number of employees 
ments reporting— having— 





Industrial group ad Wage- Wage- | Wage- 
mm rate in- rate in- | rate de- 
changes creases changes | °Teases | creases 


_ 





Anthracite mining 59, 940 
Percent of total } 3 100. 0 
Bituminous-coal mining-......__- 165, 455 
Percent of total , : ‘ 86. 6 
Metalliferous mining 19, 850 
Percent of total ; } 3 88.8 

Quarrying and nonmetallic min- 
32, 264 


ing 
Percent of total ' ¥ = 97.6 
Crude-petroleum producing 24, 146 
Percent of total . . . , oe 99.8 
Telephone and telegraph te _.| 247, 238 
Percent of total ’ . . 100. 0 
Power and light 194, 205 
Percent of total ‘ , 99. 3 
Electric-railroad and motor-bus 
operation and maintenance-.-_-- 129, 999 
Percent of total t 




















75, 365 
99. 3 
333, 765 | 


Retail trade 
Percent of total 


Percent of total 
Canning and 


moh 


ee 


to 

: 
~ 

~ 
~ 


. . . . . . 
won CO ee C7 I 
~~ 


Dyeing and cleaning 
Percent of total 
Banks, brokerage, insuranee, and 
real estate 


= 
ore bo 


























| iB 





1 Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 
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Wage Changes Reported by Trade Unions and Municipalitie; 
Since May 1933 
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fi tre table following shows changes occurring in the wages and 
hours of trade unions and municipalities in the past 4 months 
which were reported to the Bureau during the past month. The 
table covers 15,301 workers, of whom 2,240 were reported to have _ 
gone on the 5-day week. Bak 


WAGE CHANGES BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, MAY To 
AUGUST 1933 








— 























Rate of wages Hours per week 
F . Date of —— 
Industry or occupation and locality 
change Before After Before After 
change change change | change 
Bakers: 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Daywork: Per week Per week 
eS eae es June 3 $37. 80 $35. 00 4s 48 
Dough mixers and ovenmen.-_-_-_-_-_- ..do- 33. 30 30. 80 48 48 
Bench or machine hands-_-_____..__|.__.do-_- 29. 70 27. 50 48 48 
Nightwork: 
Se a aS, eS eee oe Ps 40. 50 37. 50 48 48 
Dough mixers and ovenmen._-_-_-__- st 35. 10 32. 70 48 48 
Bench or machine hands__________- mm RLS 32. 40 30. 00 48 48 
Buffalo, N.Y.—Polish bakers: | 
Day worn, Gens Bees... .............. May 1 35. 00 30. 00 48 45 
Nightwork: 
I i Sit cecindeilsnonethe tC. a. 37. 00 32. 00 48 4 
ll eS ee 33. 00 28. 00 48 4 
Chicago, I11.—Hebrew bakers: 
Re SS Se mo Ste. 56. 00 54. 00 48 48 
 ( Sales Me UR: 53. 00 51. 00 48 48 
 . ee ee Se 47. 00 45. 00 48 48 
Dallas, Tex.: 
Foremen, less than 3 men_-_-_.__--_----- — 35. 10 31. 59 48 48 
EE SE TS SAE — 32. 40 29. 16 48 48 
Detroit, Mich.: 
First hands, ovenmen and mixers, 1 
I ae na 2 IP aa” es << 35. 00 30. 00 48 48 
First hands, ovenmen and mixers, 2 
ovens......... RE ec SESE RD ee digs 37. 00 32. 00 48 48 
Ee aR OS: a WS 30. 00 25. 00 4x 48 
Newark, N.J.: 
Foremen, oven workers, dough mixers_|_._do-- 41. 00 39. 00 48 48 
De I 6s a a ee “| aE 36. 00 34. 00 48 48 
EERE SG Re Sar os. 30. 00 28. 00 48 48 
Portland, Oreg.: 
SRI Ep ee ee ee _— one 42. 00 37. 80 48 48 
Ovenmen and mixers_-__._........-_--- ay. 40. 00 36. 00 48 48 
Bench and machine hands_--_---_-_----- NO dae £ 38. 00 34. 20 48 48 
EE ET i ae ges ee a | eee 25. 00 22. 50 48 48 
Rochester, N.Y.: 
Foremen or first hands---_--..-..------ ae 36. 90 35. 05 48 48 
Second hands, oven workers or dough 
a a ce oes 34. 20 32. 50 48 48 
Third hands, bench and machine hands|.--.do- - - - 32. 40 30. 80 4s 48 
ELS RE CETL SS ey oe ae ie RS 22. 50 21. 60 48 48 
Rock Island, Ill., and vicinity: 
Daywork: 
Alone or with 1 helper_----.....--- a 34. 20 32. 30 48 48 
RRR ae RS Sy Er = 27. 00 25. 50 48 48 
Nightwork: 
Foremen, 2 or more men----------- beens 5 os 44. 40 42. 20 48 48 
Alone or with 1 helper, ovenmen, 
dough mixers, and bench fore- 
| RRA RIE StS Fe scilaain tiled a cis 39. 00 37.10 48 48 
RES DR ae aS to Oe 31. 80 30. 30 45 48 
Spokane, Wash.: 
Foremen, dough mixers, and ovenmen.|--.do---- 43. 20 38. 88 48 48 
Bench hands and machine hands_------ scl atin 40. 50 36. 45 48 48 
Helpers_.__- deh niainhs enkccagheken a eee el 29. 70 26. 73 48 48 
Worcester, Mass.—Hebrew bakers: 
SERS TLS SE Sieve iis be eS ee 50. 00 45. 00 48 48 
RR AE RR, Seema. LST SEs 45. 00 40. 00 48 4 
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WAGE CHANGES BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, MAY TO 





















































es AUGUST 1933—Continued 
d Rate of wages Hours per week 
i] 
Industry or occupation and locality a ~ 
1S, 8 Before After Before | After 
1e change change change! change 
ve —— x 0 
Bakers—Continued 
Youngstown, Ohio: Per hour Per hour 
Foremen, 4 men or less - - scgeausgel DE *, 5 $0. 85 $0. 65 48 48 
— hands, ovenmen, or dough mix- 
NRE — Se .70 . 60 48 48 
Third hands or benchmen__. do... . 65 . 55 48 48 
Per week Per week 
: Barbers, Seattle, Wash...........-...--..----. May 8 1 24. 00 221. 00 50 50 
_ Brewery workers, San Francisco, meee Oak- 
land, and San Jose, Calif. -......-.-.-.----..-. June 19 40. 00 42. 00 44 44 
J Building-trades workers: Per hour Per hour 
Asbestos workers, Buffalo, N.Y ---..------ May 1 1. 25 1. 00 (3) 40 
~ Bricklayers and masons: 
ee a May 2 1, 25 1.12% 40 40 
RL Se eee June 12 1.37% 1. 25 40 40 
ETS: "Ra _.do 1.37% 1. 25 40 40 
Troy, Watervliet, and Green Island, 
I aan a Ses ane May 1 1. 40 1. 00 40 40 
Carpenters, Dallas, RRR ane pee 1. 00 .75 40 40 
Cement finishers: 
EIT Seep a pemaeni  3 | June 12 . 90 1. 00 40 40 
EE EE eee | May 1 . 90 1.00 40 44 
Electrical workers: 
SS See Bren 1 1. 30 1. 00 40 40 
SNE OU nen setes-stcccwsnven June 8 1.00 .85 | 410-18 | 410-18 
Portland, Oreg.: Per day Per day 
SE vs SS ae 2 May 10 7. 40 6. 29 44 | 40 
| eS Seer as SS 8. 33 6. 88 44 40 
Per nome. Pee hour 
I Bie oa han cn cthhabbpnsaca nabs May 1 . 80 44 44 
Youngstowm, Obie. . .... 52.4. ..-....- May 4 : 3216 1. 00 40 40 
Hod carriers and laborers: 
Butte, Mont., building and common Per day Per om 
a dmnc chet intjebinesasenee May 1 5. 75 4s 48 
Milwaukee, Wis.: Per hour Per a 
Eee: : ene e WE do_____ .75 . 62% 44 44 
Seaffold builders and mortar | 
__ _ # Re Fes — = . 80 - 75 40 40 
Marble setters’ helpers_-_-__..____-- = ae . 75 62% 40 40 
St. Paul, Minn.: 
Plasterers’ helpers -__...........--- June 1 . 85 . 15 44 44 
Plasterers’ laborers - - .___-..-.----- || aes . 65 . 60 44 44 
6d nhibeconcmeesbaema _ an . 85 . 75 44 44 
Building laborers-_---_...--....--- eee, . 55 . 50 44 44 
Lathers: 
SE AU Ane May 15 1.50 1.00 40 40 
Sy ES (0 a; es = May 1 1, 25 1.00 (3) 40 
Grand Rapids, Mich. --...........---- May 16 1. 00 . 75 40 40 
RC ek ok Sa fe ‘ae Se 1.00 87% 40 40 
we Tenn.: 
OS SS Sr Ree: 1 ae 1. 00 75 40 40 
EY St a? | SP ae 1. 25 1.12% 40 40 
CS MONG cn wcocdiabisocsonch Aug. 1 1. 00 8714 30 30 
Painters: 
Augusta and Hallowell, Maine_.......| May 1 . 874% . 624 44 40 
Dayton, Ohio: 
a 8 |May 4 1. 25 1.124%) (8) 40 
San Fracsiee’, Calif.: 
Sign painters , i dpidiibclan site dng i ..-| May 23 1.35 1.12% 40 40 
Plasterers: 
Buffalo, N.Y..._..-- ay 1 1. 25 1. 00 40 40 
Troy, Watervliet, and Green island, | 
RE” Eee a eS tie tee 1. 40 1. 00 40 40 
Plumbers: 
RS I Wee ye Sed Se eee 1. 25 1.00 40 40 
Cedar Rapids, lowa-_-..............--- May 3 1. 00 . 90 44 40 
A i ee May 1 1. 18% 1. 00 40 40 
Sheet-metal workers: 
Sy TEE CTT ae June 1 1.10 1. 00 40 40 
SE iaetetedanpaaliaalear nae May 1 1.12% 1.00 44 44 
Steam fitters: 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa._.._......_.....-- May 3 1.00 . 90 44 40 
I May 1 1. 18% 1.00 40 40 
1 And 60 percent of receipts over $38. 3 Not re 


ported. 
? And 60 percent of receipts over $32. 4 Actual hours worked 
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Hours per week 
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fter 
inge 
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Rate of wages 
Industry or occupation ané locality —s 
Before After Before 
change change change} ; 
Building-trades workers—Continued Per hour Per hour 
Structural-iron workers, Peoria, Ill_.......| May 1 $1. 12% $1. 10 
Terrazzo workers: 
3S EE res ea” May 15 1.374% 1.17% 
Troy, Watervliet, and Green Island, 
5, REE Re Oe SE Pama 2 May 1 1.40 1. 00 
Tile setters: 
I ST TN asus nthsictdndiinblncersax 7 Eee 1. 25 1. 00 40 
Minneapolis, Minn_-................-- aes... 1.12% 1. 00 40 | 
 % — = Seaton Sera 5 or | a 1.12% 1. 00 40 | 
Troy, Watervliet, and Green Island, 
_ & eRe Ns wa eA se ee 1. 40 1. 00 40 
All building-trades workers, Peoria, Ill.._.| June 10 (3) (3) 44 
Chauffeurs and teamsters: 
Chicago, I1.: 
General teamsters: Per week Per week 
1 ton or less, trucks........_...___- May 1 36. 00 32. 40 60 
DL... cuts cab obesadonkins <eondia 37. 57 33. 8144 60 
ETE RENEE DISS. 5: f - We 39. 87 35. 88 60 
SP IN, oS Sok late ie ends = i=. 41. 02 36. 92 60 
NEES SP aan ty RES 42.75 38. 4714 60 
Double-team drivers__..........--- » news: 37. 25 33. 52% 60 
Packing-house drivers: : 
Over 5-ton trucks.................. i 38. 70 34. 83 60 
3- to 5-ton trucks................-- a? eee 37. 80 34. 02 60 
I~ $0 S-Caes GOOD... x-5.--.-..-- inside 35. 10 31. 59 60 
oO 8 SS ae eee od. 32. 40 29. 16 60 
Helpers, 5-ton trucks and over-_-___- a ‘ser 34. 20 30. 78 60 
SS a x aare 37. 80 34. 02 60 
Dumpceart tractors__............... 5 a L. 28. 50 25. 65 60 
Dumpcart drivers______..___.-__-- ne teeta 25. 60 23. 09 60 
Delicatessen, special delivery __--._|...do____- 34. 20 29. 16 60 
Regular helpers and others _____-__- a 31. 50 28. 35 60 
Retail meat delivery salesmen _-___- Y ae 35. 50 33. 50 60 
Cheese, butter, and egg drivers_-__._._- a ee 38. 00 31. 00 (5) | 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Furniture movers___.................-- May 12 37. 00 35. 00 54 
A RES SST 7 me A 33. 00 31. 00 54 
Ice-truck drivers: 
SS RE Caner, | June 1 44. 00 39. 60 54 
F.xperienced drivers. .........._._- ee RE 38. 00 34. 20 54 
Supply trucks, 3 tons or more___--- ae ae 38. 00 34. 20 54 
Supply trucks, less than 3 tons-_-__|...do____- 35. 00 31. 50 54 
Dayton, Ohio: 
Beer-truck drivers_.................._. May 14 27. 00 30. 00 48 
RES Se a Fee ye! 25. 20 28. 00 48 
East St. Louis, Ill.—Milk-wagon drivers: 
ETE RE July 1 47. 25 46. 92 (G 
i is seek, i ee 43. 50 41. 45 G 
SEE TEES pe wae 39. 25 36. 80 (5) 
aa ea a eee: 6 Miso & 38. 00 35. 88 (5 
Special deliverymen-_-_.............._- oe | Wa 30. 85 30. 36 (3) 
Rn .. ctktiindusebasiawh st Shae 34. 75 28. 06 (5) 
ne ic werasislbean ce” pa 37. 25 35. 20 54 
SOE TRIO erie a Tre 32. 25 30. 48 54 
a ery ees)" re ee 34. 25 32. 37 54 
St. Louis, Mo., pie drivers__..........._--- May 1 6 33. 00 § 25. 00 60 
Clothing-trades workers: Garment cutters, 
po EE Ae Le: July 17 23. 80 29. 75 44 
Coopers, Rochester, N.Y .....................- July 6 33. 00 36. 00 48 
Machinists, printing-press industry, Plain- Per hour Per hour 
PRR ES a LE IS ee hs Oe May — . 80 .70 48 
Motion-picture operators and theatrical work- 
ers: Per week Per week 
Albany, N.Y., operators.__...........-.... June 1 | 55.00-72.00 | 42. 32-54. 40 
New York, N.Y., stage hands, electricians, 
property men, carpenters._...........--- ma We. 63. 00-70.00 | 56. 70-63. 00 
ee and paper-goods workers, Corinth and Per hour Per hour 
ES RR RIES (a AONE July 30 .33- .90 .35- 1.00 
3 Not reported. 5 Hours irregular. 6 Plus commission. 7 Average. 
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WAGE CHANGES BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, MAY TO 
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Veek Rate of wages Hours per week 
— Date of 
Industry or occupation and locality 
fter change Before After Before | After 
inge change change change | change 
printing and publishing employees: 
40) Compositors and machine operators: Per hour Per hour 
Boston, Mass., job work.._....-...--.- May 1 | $0. 96-$1.00 | $0. 864-$0. 90 44 44 
40 Chicago, TL: 
Hebrew text: 
40) Job work: Per week Per week 
AAT ee 57. 00 49. 00 44 40 
40 Machine operators_-_------- a EE 58. 40 56. 00 44 40 
4() Newspaper, day.-.........-..-- ao FRESE 79. 00 55. 00 36 30 
40 Newspaper, night _-...-..-..--. ae 79. 00 55. 00 27 22% 
Polish text, newspaper__.._-..----- hy, atl 57. 00 43. 55 39-44 | 3214-3624 
40 
4() Salt Lake City, Utah: Per day Per day 
Newspaper, day_-.-..---.-.-------- es Ne 8. 00 7. 46 45 
Newspaper, night---..-.--.--.---. ns asin 8. 50 8. 00 46 45 
60 Electrotypers: Per week Per week 
60) I i ea ie - 43. 44 40. 00 44 44 
60 satan ailinninstilicn May 15 47. 25 50. 05 44 44 
60 Mailers, Cleveland, Ohio: 
60  inttit bamcancwsendemeeelinead May 1 44.75 47.00 86 86 
60 i ntinccrccanseccpnnnsnetyees ne eas 46. 75 49. 00 86 86 
Photo-engravers: 
60 Boston, Mass.: 
60 cies a 0 sieves 2 a sping ania he 55. 00 50. 00 44 40 
60 Deel, GAY... cnwencksmee~s are 60. 00 55. 20 44 44 
60 Newspaper, night...-..........---- ~~ as 63. 00 58. 20 44 44 
60 Columbus, Ohio, jcb work_.....-..-..-|...do____- 50. 00 50. 00 44 40 
Ov 
5) Stereotypers: Per day Per day 
60 Py ee ee May 8 8. 00 7. 33% 48 48 
sa Portland, Maine: 
60 EG donno nocesecnnedannairs ..| June 1 6. 90 6. 20 48 48 
60 ET Dn. chs cone nigceeentannin oul et AK 7. 35 6. 66 48 48 
St. Joseph, Mo.: 
. OO ee May 31 6. 50 6. 00 48 48 
of ES Sa =~ = 7.00 6. 33% 48 48 
of Web pressmen, Houston, Tex: 
EE on, cepa tpaoeesacpbdianna™s of May 8 7.13 6. 50 40 40 
4 a Os a dnds Gomdnmremiitanenents — fe 7.13 6. 50 35 35 
of Scene > <-carnen ennai ss Hk 7. 63 7. 00 40 40 
4 2 Street-railway workers: 
4 Erie, Pa., 1-man car operators: Per hour Per hour 
en sk May 1 47 42%] 65-70] 65-70 
48 TREE ARES TSE me” Sl. 51 .46 | 65-70| 65-70 
45 SR RET Saat i * Reid . 54 4844] 65-70 65-70 
thine ns occu ecusweiness cnn ciadaes . 54 4814) 65-70 65-70 
Portland, Maine, 1-man car operators-._.-_- awe the . 60 50 (?) 45 
Portland, Oreg.: 
Motormen and conductors-__.-......-.- ee 60 . 54 (3) ¢ 
1-man car operators..........-.----.-.-- — ee . 66 . 57 (3) 3 
SR aiininh xnencenpscunbiemdess osndeiinaes. - 66 . 57 (3) @ 
. Shreveport, La., motormen, shopmen, 
of maintenance-of-way men. .-_--..---.---- July 8 . 50 45 (5) (5) 
4 Youngstown, Ohio: 
of I aL. cian nscipnoenaemencinc a June 1 . 55 . 52 (5) (8) 
a 1-man car operators._..........--.----- BH Bn. . 55 . 52 (8) (8) 
, Municipal awe: 
40 Atlantic ity, N.J., teachers. ...........-- July 1 (3) (®) 0 0 
4 Tucumeari, N.Mex...........--...--.--.-- ir Fle (3) (10) (3 (3 
10 * Not reported. § Days per week. 10 10 percent increase. 
5 Hours * 5 percent reduction. 
12 
te) 


8 
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Wages in Colorado, 1932 


ies wages paid to males and females in Colorado in certain 
occupations during 1932 are shown in the following table, b:seq 
on wage schedules returned to the Bureau of Labor Statistics of thay 
State by the deputy factory inspectors. These figures and the othe; 
wage statistics in this article are taken from the twenty-third bier nia] 
report ofthat bureau. 

In the industries included in the tabulation here presented feinale 
workers have an 8-hour day. For the most part male workers are 


employed 8 hours per day. Some, however, work 9 and even 1) 
hours per day. 








TABLE 1.—WAGES IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN COLORADO, 1932 























Industry and occupation Wage rate Industry and occupation Wage rate 
Beet sugar factories: Per hour Hotels—Continued 
Mechanics and crane operators.|$0.55 -$0. 6714 Females: Per month 
Stetson eee... ----...- -35 - .45 eae $50, 00 
Power-machine operators._._....| .35 -— .45 Telephone operators. ___-__. 50. 00 
Station operators_............_. 300 - .& Laundries: 
hind dled GSS EE ae FZ .374%- .40 Males: Per week 
States Beers... ..........--...- .30 - .37% Ew oe SEL 25. 00 
Power-machine helpers._.-___-_- -324- .35 — Eiaa a etarbalih. trie tote 55. 00 
Daoenemeons... ...............- -30 - .35 OU a ocd stash ce 30. 00 
Cleaning and dyeing: is oncccmmuninaminas 22. 50 
es: Per week , eS ABIRSER a Saat 2 dd 25. 00 
a eee 25. 00 IL». cn upd eeigdienet dean 20. 00 
St dcndstdeanniteetianiitnnslnc teal 27. 50 Females: 
| Tia ea cigeget= Ae., 30. 00 ea. Bit ES lan 15.00 
ts ere Bis 27. 50 ARs aes eee 14. 00 
irinctnshitrtbndsimoniniten 22. 50 SS Reagsaa, 12. 50 
Females Office workers_._....______. 12. 15 
Bushelwomen...........--- 15. 00 Seamstresses____....._____- 14. 00 
Office workers__.........--- 17. 50 ee 12. 50 
GE a a a a 22. 50 lat TaD at te alta 15.00 
SY gE a ie SS 22. 50 eee 15. 00 
Department stores: , Na SEF aS le sagt 12. 00 
Males: Moving pictures: 
Game. peowe................ 18. 00-45. 00 es: 
Clerical workers__.......--- 14. 00-16. 00 Se Si 50. 00 
Receiving-room employees - 15. 00 RRS ai 30. 00 
i ae le 16. 00 J. Sahat Tai ET, 30. 00 
Shipping clerks. __._..._.-- 19. 00 I ee eee 17. 50 
atic xencicscqrnccdehenel 21. 00 Sg tte sta 4 Foe es 25. 00 
TRS Sa 22. 00 
Furniture repairers___---_--- 26. 00 Per hour 
Window trimmers-__-_-...-- 38. 00 Mls a sthark cricntnekaa eset 50 
SRR ae — ll Re eae 30. 00 
Advertising employees. --_- 47.00 Females: Per week 
TES TE 8.00 tee 16. 50 
Females: Relief cashiers...........__- 6. 00 
Sens people...............- 12. 00-25. 00 || Ore reducing and refining: 
ec ep a aR 10. 00 Males: Per month 
Clerical workers_........._- 12. 00-16. 00 eee. 200. 00 
Drug stores: oF eyeec bh ch ai Sak 200. 00 
Males: Laboratory assistants _ ____- 90. 00 
Pharmecists................ 30. 00 Storekeepers --.........___- 125. 00 
Delivery boys.............. 10. 00 a ee oo 100. 00 
TEE SO Ese ae 17. 50 AS 150. 00 
Soda-fountain help__......- 21. 00 EC. «a snk 175. 00 
SDs a -cotsctonetecsaetbed 20. 00 Se 100. 00 
Females: First engineers. ...........- 135. 00 
I ok arte cous heknlataeteced 17. 50 Trock drivers............__ 100. 00 
AE a en in 21. 00 
Office workers.............. 20. 00 Per day 
Soda-fountain help__...._-- 14. 00 Boilermakers............__- 5. 00 
Hotels: RMS Fe 5. 00 
Males: Per month Rat 5. 00 
EI Tt ERA se 125. 00 Boiler-house engineers___._- 5. 35 
ID pilin Sandia ssced-ods ant 50. 00 Big boiler foremen.-____.___ 6. 00 
pS ee nee 50. 00 Boiler-repair men. _______- ). 00 
| SRE ontiet 40. 00 Car-re ie tesscecgee 00 
Ne 115. 00 SER 75 
Bookkeepers___............. 100. 00 oy Fa. ") 
ib thitindesctenpean: 60. 00 ER insecnéncecatace 0 
ES aE 22. 50 I si oo 4.95 
Elevator pilots............. 35. 00 Boiler-house foremen..--___- 4. 60 
iia ee nic caender 115. 00 Still foremen-............... 4. 69 
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T\BLE 1.-WAGES IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN COLORADO, 1932—Continued 


























Industry and occupation Wage rate Industry and occupation Wage rate 

ore reducing and refining—Contd. mearate —— Si, 
Males—Continued Per day I eee = 
Still cleaners --.--.-.-.-...- $4. 50 + mainte heip Oma a4 ---- -: ~ 
Car loaders_-_- .--.-----..-- 4. 00 nee pe py 9 geile 32. 09 
Boilermaker helpers... ..-_. 4. 25 Se ato reap 

Car-repair helpers____- 4.00 FN os cle TRLTSGMTR ITE . 
Coal unloaders._-......--- ’ 4.00 Conks ee 
Refinery pumphouse engi- Better dmrerert + 30. 09 
so pe eg ag + —.......... Te 
Refinery gagers_-..-.....-- 3. 75 Waite 12, 
Weils repair helpers_-_-__-- 4. 00 Coan jenny on eccesopnnnnyee= ¥e 
Yield pumpers. .- -- spo dea 3. 25 ae a aan 7s 
Teamsters.........---..--. 3.75 ino dng eee ce eae 17. ® 

Pipe fitter helpers-__.--._- bE ete Y 

. i iahaaraaey 3.25 || * Males: ng: 

' ec oegeaermecma cs oles Shoemakers........_______- 27. 50 
ee ' Per beak Machine stitchers.__..____. 22. 50 
i “Cocke 30. 00 Machine finishers... ___. 21. 00 
Second cooks... --- . a 25. 00 we ST SI 9. 00 
Dishwashers... ___-- -- 14. 00 |) Cashiers 2. ah 











Actual Earnings in Certain Occupations 


Very great variations in annual earnings in the same occupation in 
different localities in Colorado are indicated in the accompanying 


table: 


TABLE 2.—-ACTUAL ANNUAL rumen,” (wcekcmead OCCUPATIONS IN 6 COLORADO 
ak 1 



































, , Colorado r Fort Fort 4 

Occupation Springs Denver Collins Morgan Greeley Pueblo 
oe, 9 eae $1, 600 $2, 000 $1, 250 $1, 100 $1, 250 $1, 900 
Bricklayers... ...----- hbekal 1, 750 2, 100 1, 350 1, 100 1, 675 1, 900 
a . 1, 600 1, 950 se escbiias bien 1, 500 1, 350 1,975 
poo. ee 1, 450 1, 500 Bef UN, weikahodb dee 900 1, 500 
Machinists..........-- aleqghbe 1, 700 1, 700 1, 240 1, 450 1, 450 1, 350 
n,n emma ne 1, 400 1, 350 1, 750 1, 400 1, 400 1, 300 
ES a ae a 1, 400 1, 450 1, 300 1, 750 1, 700 1, 200 
EE choc ce anessckue 975 1, 325 1, 300 1, 375 1, 400 1, 600 
SS Ey ae eee Sa 1, 300 1, 300 1, 275 1, 300 1, 200 1, 200 

1 Date not specified. 
Salaries of Teachers 


_ Tue table below gives the salaries of teachers in cities of different 
size, such salaries being the highest in Colorado cities with population 
of from 30,000 to 100,000. 


TABLE 3.—SALARIES OF TEACHERS IN COLORADO! 



































Elementary schools Junior high schools Senior high schools 
Cities having a population of— |—— 

Teacher | Principal | Teacher | Principal | Teacher | Principal 
2,500 to 5,000... ..............- $1, 226 $1, 545 $1, 375 $2, 250 $1, 625 $2, 700 
5,000 to 10,000. _.....______- 1, 400 1, 765 1, 495 2, 350 1,745 3, 200 
10,000 to 30,000. ___..._.______- 1,475 1, 940 1, 645 2, 575 1, 810 3, 500 
30,000 to 100,000... 1, 575 2, 350 1, 940 3, 075 2, 075 4, 100 

' Date not specified. 
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Wages in Germany in 1933! 


wae rates contained in this article are those fixed by acre. 
ment between employers and employees, the latter usually 
being represented by their unions, of which the most important wep 
the General Federation of German Trade Unions, with a membership 
of 5,178,832 in 1930, the Federation of German Christian Trad 
Unions, with a membership of 1,361,383, in 1930, and the Federa tio, 
of Hirsch-Duncker Trade Unions, with a membership of 596,673 a 
the beginning of 1931. Although the labor unions have recently }e¢) 
brought under Government jurisdiction, the wages established prio; 
to this move are being continued until such time as the ‘Germay 
Labor Front,” a Government organization recently established ty 
deal with labor matters, shall fix new standards. 

In few instances do the figures here shown cover actual earnings of 
workers, the data furnished being largely made up of basic wage rites, 
known in Germany as “‘tariff rates.’’ For recent surveys of earnings in & 
various important trades and industries, see 1932 and 1933 issues oj 
the Monthly Labor Review. 

In many industries there are elaborate wage classifications, the 
scale being worked out for age and sex and degree of skill of the worker 
and according to the cost of living in the various localities. Where 
age is mentioned in the tables in this report, the rate given is usually 
for the highest age class. 

Hours of labor —The wage agreements now in force (early May 
1933) for the most part are based on an 8-hour day and a 48-hour 
week, with the provision in some industries that the daily working 
hours may be distributed as desired; unless otherwise stated, in this 
article the 48-hour week applies in the industries covered. In actual 
practice, however, many industries are not operating on a full-time 
basis. Illuminating in this respect is a special study covering 
3,028,000 members made by the el leading German Association 
of Labor Unions? at the end of February 1933, which showed that of 
every 100 members 46.7 were unemployed and 23.6 were working 
part time. 

Indicative of the policy of previous governments® with respect to 
working hours, is the fact that post-office workers are on a 42-hour 
week and workers in the car shops and freight depots of the national 
railways on a 40-hour week. 

Overtime, Sunday, holiday, and night work.—In all industries there 
are special provisions for extra pay for overtime and work on Sundays 
and holidays. Many agreements also provide additional compens- 
tion for work performed during certain hours of the night. The 
rates for overtime range from regular rates to as high as double time. 

Payments supplementary to wages.—Supplements to wages, such as 
family allowances for wives and children, allowances in kind, bonuses, 
extra pay for length of service, and special allowances to workmen 
living in expensive localities, are granted in many industries and 
enterprises. Instances thereof are noted throughout this report. 





! This article was prepared from reports by American consular officers in Germany, as follows: C. W. Gray, 
Berlin; Augustus Ostertag, Bremen; Stephen B. Vaughan, Breslau; James H. Wright, Cologne; Maurice 
W. Altaffer, Dresden; Will L. Lowrie, Frankfort-on-Main; John H. Bruins, Hamburg; Paul J. Reveley, 
Leipzig; Robert D. Longyear, Munich; and D. P. Medalie, Stuttgart. 

* General Federation of German Trade Unions, now taken over by the National Socialist Organization. 

3 Not yet changed by the present Government. 
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Leaves of absence with pay.—Leaves of absence with pay ranging 
from 1 to 18 days annually, depending on length of service, are 
isually granted to German workmen. 

Deductions from wages.—Deductions from wages actually amount 
to between 15 and 20 percent of gross earnings. The principal 
deductions are 6 in number, all deducted at the source by the em- 


Bployer, 3 of which are for social insurance, the other 3 being the 


crisis, income, and poll tax. Social insurance contributions are 
composed of those for sickness insurance, amounting to about 6 per- 
cent of the worker’s wages (two thirds paid by the worker); unem- 


Sployment insurance, amounting to about 6% percent of the wages 


(one half paid by the worker); and invalidity and old-age insurance 


(one half paid by the worker), ranging from 0.30 mark (7.1 cents) on 


wages up to 6 marks ($1.43) a week to 2 marks (47.6 cents) on wages 
of over 36 marks ($8.57). 

The crisis tax, all of which is paid by the worker, is approximately 
14 percent of gross earnings in the case of incomes up to 125 marks 
($29.75) monthly, and 2% percent on incomes between 125 and 300 
marks ($29.75 and $71.40) monthly. The income tax is 10 percent of 
the net income after deducting 100 marks ($23.80) monthly as a regular 
exemption and certain additional sums for dependent wives, children, 
and other exempted items. The poll tax, being a communal tax, 
varies throughout Germany, but in general it is 2.50 marks (59.5 cents) 
per month, and in some instances 3 marks (71.4 cents) per month. 

In addition to the above, there is a ‘‘single person’s tax’’—deducted 
also at the source by the employer—amounting to 10 percent of the 
income tax, payable by unmarried persons (including widows, widow- 
ers, and separated persons, if without children) with incomes of more 
than 220 marks ($52.36) per month. The church tax, equal to 10 
percent of the income tax, is payable only by members of the church. 


General Level of Wage Rates 


Basic hourly wage rates in Germany have tended to become pro- 
gressively lower during 1932 and 1933, as is shown in the index 


) numbers appearing in Wirtschaft und Statistik, 1933, No. 10: 


Index numbers 


1928 (year) 

1932: 
January 
February -- - - - - - -- 
Es. bs is mong n ochegl ied 
NESS PR ony ae 

1933: 
NS. 04nd Mo ie de oe eee 
February 


Wage Rates in Principal Industries, 1933 


Current hourly basic wage rates for workers in the highest age 
group in certain of the most important industries are given in table 1. 
Figures are shown for 2 months, January and April 1933. (These 
statistics are also taken from Wirtschaft und Statistik, No. 10, 1933.) 
| The averages indicate that a reduction in wage rates has occurred 

among one or more groups of workers in the metal, building, and 
clothing trades and in the paper-manufacturing industry. 
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TABLE 1.—-AVERAGE HOURLY BAS’ 
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WAGE RATES OF WORKERS IN SPECIFI} 


DUSTRIES IN GERMANY, JANUARY AND APRIL 1933 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of the mark at par= 23.8 cents] 





Industry, sex, and skill group 


Average hourly basic wage rate in 





January 


April 





German 
currency 


United 
States cur- 
rency 


German 
currency 





Black coal industry, males: 
Skilled 


U nskilled 
Metal trades: 
M : 


BEN. oy unskilled 
Building trades, males: 
Skilled __ 
Unskilled 
Paper production: 
Males: 


Paper-goods ‘inane: 
Males: 


Skilled and semiskilled 
Unskilled 
Printing industry: 
Males 


Skilled = TS ales ea eS UG SS Sek PR EDP Ss 


Skilled and semiskilled . 
hel SIS a eS IR Bae Rea ea AS. A 
Worsted-spinning industry: 
Males: 


Females: 
Skilled and semiskilled 


|” SPR SRT IIR Sor x | 


Woolen ~ esi 
Males 


Unskilled 
Females: 
Skilled and semiskilled 
Unskilled 
Cotton industry: 
Males: 











Marks 
0. 955 





Cents 
22.7 
14.3 
17.9 


16.4 
15.7 


bt et et et 
PSP 
— Ow auc 


= 8 


ei 
oY 
nae 


os eee 
Se Ss 
bo @ ~oOore 


FSs 
aoe 





Marks | 
0. 955 
"599 


- 752 
. 687 
. 660 


.779 
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Industry, sex, and skill group 


Average hourly basic wage rate in— 





















January | April 
United United 
German | states cur-| GeFMan | states cur- 
currency |" "rency ———s | ame 














Linen industry: 
Males: 





iinet i i ee 


Ps 
ce RET Seal eS ee es SRE 
Females: | 
Skilled and semiskilled 
ack RE RR REE OE AREAS SE ae Se et 
Silk industry: | 
Males: | 
SE a Ree oe ee 
RN a eee 
aS LRT a ae 
Females: 
Skilled and semiskilled 
Unskilled - - 
Velvet industry: 


EES OEE a ea 
i 
Females: 
Skilled and semiskilled_- 
0 es see 
Ribbon industry: 
Males: 





ES RSE Sil Be ala a pe 
ES SE a IS SPI Fy! 

Females: 

Skilled and semiskilled__._.._______ 
Unskilled_ Sa pe i, 
Lace and curtain industry: 

Males: 
EE, eee ea teres 
Semiskilled......_....._____ ES AS OEE ee 
Unskilled RS EGE: Nica a See 

Females: 


a sLUIETAL. 2c we 
RE a. ae 
Females: 

Skilled and semiskilled__..._..__.._______.____.. 
SS eae eo ae | 





Females, skilled and semiskilled 
Shoe industry: 


Semiskilled____. 
Females, skilled and semiskilled- ey ee B 
~_ Fm Bs industry: 






Females, unskilled - 
Railroad industry, males: 
Skilled. 


Oe eee Oe ee 6 He ee eee eeeeee 


1 February. 


Clothing trades: 
REISER FG aE ES SS 











. 513 
. 419 


616 
. 537 






511 
420 
. 754 
. 559 


. 545 


- 453 
. 394 


. 744 
- 486 





















2 

. 2 
11.8 496 -8 
10.9 - 456 10.9 
8.8 . 368 8.8 
13. 9 1 , 583 13.9 
13.9 . 583 13. 9 
12.9 . 544 12.9 
12.2 . 513 12. 2 
10.0 . 419 10. 0 











17.1 ° 17.1 
17.1 - 719 17.1 
14.7 - 616 14.7 
12.8 . 537 12.8 
9.7 - 409 9.7 













12. 2 . 511 12. 
10.0 - 420 10. 
17.9 1.754 17.9 
17.9 . 754 17.9 
13.3 - 559 13.3 











6 5.6 
6 ; 5.6 
0 . 545 3.0 
10.8 . 453 10.8 
9.4 . 304 9.4 
17.7 1.741 17.6 
11.6 - 486 11.6 








. 599 






- 802 
- 685 
10.9 - 460 




















15.2 
March. 
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TABLE 1.—-AVERAGE HOURLY BASIC WAGE RATES OF WORKERS IN SPECIFI! TABLI 
























































DUSTRIES IN GERMANY, JANUARY AND APRIL 1933—Continued - 
Average hourly basic wage rate in 
January April in 
Industry, sex, and skill group 
| 
United I 
Germs 3 G : 
currency States cur- quency states cur- — 
’ rency 7 | rency 
Postal service, males: | Marks Cents Marks Cents Unski 
ieee ttl oc cmnnckbbblicoscessce 0. 730 17.4 0. 730 17.4 H 
Semiskilled_............_.- ee Vee ey . 641 15.3 . 641 1: M 
ART a aR RE Dr: mi . 628 14.9 . 628 14.9 B 
Production industries, males: R 
aaa 5 ec ie 845 20. 1 | . 832 | 19.8 A 
ig Lk: . 612 15.3 | 631 F 
Consumption industries, males: | s 
ENTE Ne ae ey caer ee . 750 17.9 | . 748 | 17.8 A 
SI lA ORIN Rest .614 | 14.6 | .614 | : 
All industries: | 
Males: 
SEES PES ae 2 Sere pees . 801 19. 1 . 793 | 18, 9 
IE Sk a csininchu Eplliniindiomitaaiew nda . 684 | 16.3 | . 683 | if 
I oo i SE a ko . 630 15.0 | . 624 
Females: 
Skilled and semiskilled---_---__..............---- . 523 12.4 . 518 Skill 
REE SS Oe oe Se, Fee , - 435 10. 4 . 434 , 
sem 
Table 2 shows the basic hourly or weekly rates in moeiiien j indus- | 
tries in Germany, in the various occupational classifications. 
TaBLE 2..WAGE RATES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES AND DISTRICTS OF GERMANY, 7 
BY SEX AND OCCUPATION OF WORKERS, IN 1933 Fen 
[See also text comment on individual industries, following table. Conversions into United States currency 
on basis of mark at par = 23.8 cents] a 
a 
| Rate per hour | | Rate per week 
| {| —$—_____ 
Industry, district, and oceupa- Ger- | United || Industry, district, and occupa- | Ger- | United 
tional, etc., classification man | States || tional, etc., classification | Man | States 
cur- cur- |} | cur cu 
rency |} rency | rency | rency 
Boot and shoe Brewing—C ontinued 
Males over 21 years: Marks ~—— workers—C ontinued o_ Bias 
eta ees....>--—------| @IS| GME ~ Tee ----------=----- aeas | 11 460 
Class 2 localities... _- acl > ae 174 | Kiel wa neenneenn wenn nenn nao] ee | 11 341 Le 
Class 3 localities... __- + 20 . 167 | Hat mea Te a Pag ee ease) 117% 
Class 4 localities............._.| .67 . 159 |) Mue ~ sh -rnai anaes > oe 
. soz 9 | uenster -- eS SE Ne Eee 45. 00 ). 710 
Class 5 localities ___.--.---_- coc oe . 152 | renciick 46.75 11.12 
Females over 21 years: ot ar ~ = hali veer te 00 on 
Class 1 localities............._.| .57 . 136 |) enish Westphalia_________. 50. OC ~~ 
Class 2 localities -—--- ~~~ === Ss) 2 = amecr ( e 
Class 3 localities.._._.._..... ia ” 196 rankfort-on- fain______- ----.-}/ 48.00; 11.42 
Class 4 localities | “ep 119 Mainz-Wiesbaden__..._____. 51.85 | 12. 340 
Class 5 localities.........___- | A 48 > 114 RESET aaa .| §2. 80 12. 566 
gti “oF ar et ate : [aaa 12. 340 B 
eer Stuttgart. baisiiamsct bn aa 1-00 | 13. 708 | 
F il avaria (larger cities)......_..._| 47. 11. 376 
Brewing | Rate per week || Unskilled workers: 
\} eT AE ARTE 39. 75 9. 461 Py 
\ ss  —E££ ese , 40. 80 710 . 
Skilled workers: ! Marks i] "Sa oat eS 146.35 | 11.031 
i dehinaehodpininirnsnsen ..| 44. 60 | $10. 615 || ON ase | 43.61 | 10.379 
in ntccwnleearen asleial 45.50 | 10. 829 | SERRE eager 47.40 | 11.281 
pe oS sa 52.65 | 12.531 | Dresden......................./4660 | 11.091 
Magdeburg... ............--- | 49.00 | 11. 662 | | TEE AE A SERS }43.10 | 10.258 
dB e  6 ons maida - 42.65 | 12. 531 | 2S Sar oe } 47.85 | 11. 38 
RSE a en 5L.75 | 12.317 Ee ea 146.75 | 11.127 
BAA bei wowcciiidlbanins _| 47.90 | 11.400 SS ae | 48.00 | 11. 424 
SS i ee 50.85 | 12. 102 Laebeok.......................}468 @ | 10.85 
Sy IIS BS EPS Sa 50.75 | 12.079 GN 145.25 1 10.770 } 











1 In most places free beer (2 to 3 liters per day) is also furnished; in Hanover, Mannheim, Karlsruhe, S1u't- 
gart, beer is furnished at greatly reduced prices and difference is compensated for in wage rate. 
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TABLE 2e—-WAGE RATES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES AND DISTRICTS OF GERMANY, 
: BY SEX AND OCCUPATION OF WORKERS, IN 1933—Continued 















































Rate per week | Rate per hour 
Industry, district, and occupa- , Industry, district, and occupa- =s 
tional, ete., classification ee aes tional, etc., classification om Be rn 
cur- cur- | cur- cur- 
rency | tency || rency | rency 
Brewing—Continued Ceramic— Silesia 
Unskilled workers—Continued Marks || Group A factories: 4 
Hamburg--.--.--- ee pero 45.90 | $10. 924 | Males over 24 years: Marks 
MRR bins ord deenon scent 41. 58 9. 896 | aE 0. 74 $0. 176 
Det setiihkae nc ecescee= 42. 08 10. 015 | ec ane tilniee patel . 605 . 144 
Rhenish Westphalia__....____.| 45.00 | 10.710 | Females over 20 years: 
: | tia ...-| 40.75 | 9.700 |) SL Ehbs.~<--+gni stein 44 . 105 
Frankfort-on-Main---__-_.._-- | 45.60 | 10.853 | EEE Hiei STs . 375 . 089 
Mainz-Wiesbaden - --_-___- ....-| 50.85 | 12.102 || Group B factories: 
, Matias a on niowiee sia annne 50.20 | 11.948 Males over 24 years: 
Karisruhe------.--- eted ats 46.7 11.115 | Sa aeaoa Pt reaegemnsny . 655 + 
Stuttgart __...._- aeiehhi, thltianlina ic’ | 51. 85 12. 340 | OO a Rear . 555 . 132 
Bavaria (larger cities) ____.__- | 42.10 | 10.020 | Females over 20 years: 
| H SRG . 385 . 092 
Uneniined.......--.--iens+s . 34 - O81 
Brick—Cologne Distri:t 2 | Rate per hour || Group C factories: 
Males over 24 years: 
wee Bkilled ——-_-.-.-.-......]_ 648]. 154 
Skilled workers, male: 3 Marks} _aasnyonennsng *  vaseohel lata - 545 - 130 
3 21 years of age and over | 0.70 | $0. 167 || shee senha 
Machinists and stokers __- . 65 | . 155 |} U . iia aaientr ie - 38 — 
Semiskilled workers, male: 2 i} E non-op Sapeeaatteeneataeteneaieedate - 315 - 075 
Silica mixers, formers, paint- | -— rere 
ers, setters, loaders, shunt- aa r 
ee Oe Fae 61 145 PE ES Seam . 645 . 154 
BNE ids 22.55203-..--22i6 . 65 . 155 | F Other... -.-------.+------ — =i 
Unskilled workers, male, 21 years —e — 20 years: a 
) of age and over ?__..._____._____. . 59 . 140 | Other ReRSSr ena ces — mtn ° = oo 
Females, 21 years of age and over _ _ .43 . 102 | Piecerates: © oosee 3 sone cenes- . i 
15 rained workers, male -_-_--..-_- . 805 . 192 
ceili Building | — a. —_ age toe “ - ‘ oo 
” Aieeaian . ‘ 2 || rained workers, female ---____- ~ 475 ; 
a eee ates ‘= 1 Other workers, female__------_-- - A435 . 104 
.  .—_' a Ti x . 262 |) ; 
Brick and mortar carriers._...__| 1. 10 . 262 || Porcelain 
l ~ Nother ma - 217 || Group A factories: ¢ i 
Painters, over 20 years ofage__ 1. 00 . 238 rm —, male---------. “a 2 Ct «ABA 
Plumbers, gas and water in- Skilled worke ——7 a ia -627) —. 149 
ie ie at a | 244 271 || § workers, female__-_----_- . 462 . 110 
Plumbers’ helpers: ll g Hel oe. male. .-.-.------------ 30, 4 
mate ae ela RS! - 231 || “TER led workers, male 681 162 
With 5 years’ experience...| 1.03 . 245 ] Helpers, male.................. "572 " 136 
Leipzig: | Skilled workers, female.........; .423 . 101 
Stuceo workers. ..........-- ; 1. 20 . 286 | Helpers, female-_-_-_-......--.--_- . 358 . 085 
<< ares , .97 . 231 || Group C factories: 
oe - 90 - 214 || Skilled workers, male. -_-__..._- - 667 . 159 
EE 1.18 . Bi | pO = eer . 555 . 132 
SE . 98 . 233 Skilled workers, female__.....__| .418 . 099 
5 a EAMETS: : ‘ _ | aan ES 3 . 340 . 081 
Se fl to to || Chemical 5 
. 82 - 195 || 
Breslau: | Cologne district: 
Bricklayers and carpenters____- . 89 . 212 || Cologne and its environs: 
Experienced laborers____-_-_--- .73 -174 | ee oe . 80 . 190 
Excavation laborers... ._.----- . 62 . 148 . 68 . 162 
Stuttgart: Plant workers, special. --- to to 
RR iiniiciin > ceuutibee- . 89 . 212 | 7 . 167 
Unskilled laborers _- -_______--- 74 . 176 | I  ...... - - peated 69 . 164 
, sss RR 1.02 ‘243 || Young workers, male-__.__. . 63 . 150 
Stomemasons.............__. | .96 . 228 | Young workers, female.....| .44 . 105 
_  ¢5S aes 1.10 . 262 Boiler cleaners _----.--.---- . 69 . 164 
Apprentices, 6th half year ---_- . 40 . 095 | Machinists and firemen _--- -71 . 169 








? Rates are for time work: piecework earnings must exceed time rates by 15 percent. 

* Also rape d allowance of 2 pfennigs per hour for wife and each child under 14. 
a rm an ustry the factories are grouped according to the cost of living in locality in which factory is 
Ca * 
‘ Maximum rates. 
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TABLE 2.—WAGE RATES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES AND DISTRICTS OF GER) 


BY SEX AND OCCUPATION OF WORKERS, IN 1933—Continued 








Rate per hour | 
































ANY. 




















Rate pe ur 

Industry, district, and occupa- * — Industry, district, and oecupa- aan! 
tional, etc., classification cae — tional, etc., classification —_ ~~ 

cur- cur- cur- ur- 

rency | rency rency ( 

Chemical—C ontinued \\ Coopering 
Marks 

Cologne district—Continued Free State of Thuringia: Gera____- 1.03 | $0. 24 
Wuppertal: 6 Marks Free State of Saxony: Leipzig-_-_- . 85 9 

CR aca cic ceenscs 0.75 | $0.179 |} Prussian Province of Saxony: 

Plant workers, male___-_--- . 65 . 155 Bish cicdacctactudananus . 998) 

Plant workers, female-__-_--_- . 46 109 MR er Sd, case ewe . 1.075 2 

os — of district: Magdeburg -___...___- . . 85 H) 
a eee erro . Ta . 183 

Assistant craftsmen, in- Coppersmiths— Hamburg district 
cluding machine workers . 67 159 || Skilled workers, over 24 years____-_- 1. 09 

Plant workers, adult__-___-_- . 65 . 155 ii Trained workers.................-- .94 

—— a —. a ha . 46 . 109 |} Unskilled workers, over 24 years.._.| .87 

‘oung workers, female____. . 43 . 102 : 
Hamburg district: Cutlery—Solingen 
Factory labor, male_-_-_._.__---- . 75 .179 || Males, 24 years and over: 
Factory labor, female_.........| .50 . 119 Molders and hot rollers__..._--. . 80 
Leipzig district: Turners, milling-machine op- 
Workers, male___._......._.__- 71 169 erators, grinders, galva- 
Workers, female__............-| .475 113 nizers, enginemen_._______._- -71 
Semiskilled workers. ____.._--- . 59 
Chocolate, confectionery, and soft Unskilled workers_____.______- . 55 
drinks Females, 21 years and over... -__-- . 41 
Dresden district (chocolate): Fish—Hamburg district 
Basic rates: Fish smokers, over 21 years.______- . 88 
Males over 23 years: Laborers, male, over 21 years. ____- yf) 
I dc 5 a CaS chien th . 830) . 198 |} Laborers, female, first 3 months_...| .40 
ES oe ee . 715 .170 - 
Females, over 20 years____- . 465 -1ll Rate per week 
Females, 18 to 20 years___- . 395 . 094 | — - 
Piecework earnings: Marks 
Males over 23 years: || Teamsters, over 21 years.._._.____- 42. 50 | $10. 115 
> ea Wikies tou 32233 1. 005 Ss Sie, fe er ene 43.75 | 10.413 
Ey ee eee . 865 . 206 eons 
Females over 20 years_- . 565) . 134 Flour milling 
Females, 18 to 20 years_- . 565 . 134 | Rhineland and Westphalia: ' 
Cologre district: 7 Married workers, male: 
ales over 23 years: Craftsmen, roller operators, 
Skilled . eee aries eee . 845 . 201 millers, enginemen, and 
A Boe a becca tae . 730 .174 EN. id - wis eck ates oka 49. 07 11. 678 
Pemaiasov over i years ?________ . 475 . 113 | Sacking-department em- 
ployees, over 18 years__._| 46.73 | 11.122 
Clothing Unmarried workers, male, 
. 2D, ee 44. 28 10. 539 
Berlin district—Women’s clothing:) 16. 82 4, 003 
Home workers making— Males under 18 years.__...___- to to 

Suits, skirts, jackets, and 29. 44 7. 007 
coats __ . . 55 . 131 Females— 

Women’ s ‘and children’ s Over 18 years._............| 27.34 6. 507 
underwear, men’s shirts, 14. 72 3. 508 
and nightshirts_...._..~- 8. 44% . 107 Under 18 years... .....--.. to to 

Women’s aprons_........_- 9. 40 . 095 25. 24 6. 007 

Hamburg district—Tailoring: ——_—_————_- 
Males: | Rate per hour 
ee em workers, cut- Free State of Thuringia—Gera: —- —— 
OEY . 88 . 209 Mill workers, male: Marks 
Skilled’ ne aa with ex- ARPES FPS 0.75 | $0. 179 
perience of— i iivccccaglatecsas .71 169 
Over 3 years_......___- . 53 Se Fee! 0 CL Peery ern: . 45 107 
Over 4 years________- . 62 . 148 || Free State of Saxony—Leipzig: 
Over 5 years_........-- » . 167 Mill workers, male: 
Over 6 years_____.___-- . 88 . 209 A dacrkudneS ssl . 875) . 208 
re, ees 8 . 83 . 192 | eee . 198 
F 3 EEE ES ele an . 525) . 125 

Ordinary workers___-_--___- . 53 . 126 || Prussian Province of Saxony: 

Independent workers_____- .61 . 145 Erfurt: Mill workers, male: 

Independent workers who i i a . 906 216 

RS coos ated .88 . 209 I italia cds oi esn ond . 817 104 











? Rates given are for time work; piecework earnings must exceed time rates by 15 percent. 
6 Also family allowance of 70 pfennigs per week for wife and each dependent child. 
7 Rates are for localities with highest living costs. 
8 5 percent more for quantities of between 6 and 12 and 10 percent more if less than 6. 


* 5 to 15 percent more for various ty 
10 Rates are for localities with highest 


iving costs; for family allowances, see text comment following tab!-. 
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~.gie 2 ~WAGE RATES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES AND DISTRICTS OF GERMANY, 
BY SEX AND OCCUPATION OF WORKERS, IN 1933—Continued 









































Rate per hour Rate per hour 
Industry, district, and occupa- - Industry, district, and occupa- a 
tional, ete., classification = a tional, etc., classification oe me 
cur- | - cur- cur- cur- 
rency | rency rency | rency 
Flour milling—Continued Margarine— Cologne district 18 
Prussian Province of Saxony—Con. Locality group I: 19 Marks 
Halle: i ea SU UE 
Mill workers, male: Marks RS os tcdecd cwegudbad . 630; - 105 
ES wa. ceases ke 0. 754| $0.179 || Locality group II: 
SESE ae ae . 717 .171 as . 835 . 199 
| ERT TS ES ee ve . 452 . 108 a oo ino cseDaG coma . 555 . 132 
Magdeburg: Locality group III: 
Mill workers, male: LTE RS . 735 .175 
2 liars . 854 . 203 i SR SE . 490) .117 
Unskilled_.__._...__--- . 811 . 193 || Locality group IV: 
a sacinch vinititit sospenmeines 08 . 512 . 122 ~ — i Ek it eR ae . 655 . 156 
fe REE ORES. Ber MEE eee ae - 430) . 102 
Tron and steel Locality group V: 
Rhenish Westphalia: !! | RENEE SSE ene S Ter a . 590) . 140 
Blast-furnace workers, coke PORE . 3c. whl c.. cena . 395 . 094 
and ore transportation work- Metal 
Gis dlatidincesenns . 793 . 189 
Martin steel workers. _._____-. . 853 . 203 || Berlin and Brandenburg: 
. 795 . 189 Males over 21 years: 
Rolling-mill workers___-------- to to Highly skilled___......_--- . 93 . 221 
905 =. 215 | ET . cnepmadsesnenasice’ . 82 . 195 
Siegerland: ' 1} Semiskilled..............-- 42 .171 
Time workers, over 24 years: EST R . 66 . 157 
RR . 57 . 136 Females over 18 years__.------ (2) (2%) 
RS  wccinnig past S . 52 . 124 || Silesia—Metal working: 
Unskilled _____- TS OD .47 .112 Males over 24 years, time 
Eee .3l . 074 workers: 
Apprentices, fourth-year_......| .17 . 040 res - 665 . 158 
Pieceworkers, over 24 years: Experienced_-_.........---- . 595 . 142 
ti Bacins deh asec esie 13.46) 13.109 Inexperienced -_-___.------ . 530 . 126 
ae 13.42] 13.100 Males over 24 years, piece- 
Ds cccdpwccstah<ndes 13.37) 13.088 workers: 
ESS: SER Sa 4.25) 4.060 OGL po <2 sadmn dan ncdines . 620; . 148 
Experienced__-__.....--..-- . 555 . 132 
Jewelry— Pforzheim Inexperienced _-_..._....--- . 485 115 
Females over 24 years, time- 
Males over 25 years: workers: 
a hinidininiininigniintgntenmincnd .73 .174 Experienced_-_____...-...-- . 375 . 089 
ide wonnnacdnn dou . 67 . 159 Inexperienced -_ -._...-....- . 340) . 081 
he ac ge RTI . 59 . 140 Females over 24 years, piece- 
Females over 25 years: workers: 
a pa cS Sea a . 54 .129 Experienced_-_-........---.- . 340) . 081 
ES AES SE .49 .117 Inexperienced -_-...----.-..- . 310; . 074 
ESR ST” 41 . 098 || Silesia—Electrotechnical: 
: Timeworkers, over 24 years: 
Lingerie, wash wear, corsets— Mounters and other skilled 
district \5 Ee Bae .175 
Males: Assistant mounters-_-_------ . 690 . 164 
Ri inn ene nikita (16) (36) Helpers, experienced _-_--___ . 595 . 142 
Assistant cutters _--.-__._-- ae ae . 199 Helpers, inexperienced _---- . 530) . 126 
Ironers (skilled tailors), over Cologne: ? 
ae eee . 197 Males over 21 years: 3 
EE. ; . 195 ie ececdiuininigtedin a . 75 . 179 
ES Sr a . 75: .179 TT .73 . 174 
Females: a) 6 es .72 .171 
Forewomen, and cutters de- RT ci naininaienl . 65 . 155 
signing patterns--__--._.---- r . 142 CN ck cn encinge nebo . 63 . 150 
. erp . 4 . 131 Model carpenters--.-------- .74 . 176 
Seamstresses and ironers Males, 21 years: 
Over 20 years !7___.._...... .4 .114 os . 65 . 155 
After 6 months’ service._..| . . 106 a in nik aah . 55 . 131 
Helpers, over 20 years, after 6 ol Apprentices, fourth year.......| .24 . 057 
months’ service__-_.-...._.--- 41 . 100 


? Rates are for timework; piecework earnings must exceed time rates by 15 percent. 


’ Also famil 
'' Also 


'* Also ance of 2 


allowance of 2 pfe 
y allowance of 1 ~ 
'? Also family allowance of 1 pfenni 
'S Also special allowance of 4 pfenn 
speciai allow 


per hour for wife and each child under 14. 
per hour for wife and 2 pfennigs per hour for each dependent child. 
Tp hour for wife and each dependent child. 
igs per hour. 


pieeiee ber Bows. 
'S Rates are for timework; p rates must be such as to allow a normally efficient worker to earn at 


least 0.481 mark 


‘6 Pixed by i ndent 
Firms 


agreemen 
ying time rates only. 


t. 


pa 
7 Rates ziven are for timework; piecework earnings must exceed time rates by 20 percent. 


'’ Localities are accor 
»” 70 percent of rate of men. 


ding to living costs. 


*\ For occupations included in this group, see text comment following table. 
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-—-WAGE RATES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES AND DISTRICTS OF GER? 




















ANY 
BY SEX AND OCCUPATION OF WORKERS, IN 1933—Continued NY, 
Rate per hour Rate yx 
Industry, district, and occupa- ae Industry, district, and occupa- 
tional, etc., classification rn pres tional, etc., classification — | me 
cur- cur- cur- | cur. 
rency rency rency | Cy 
| 
Metal—Continued Musical instruments (smal) 
| 
Cologne—W ire and cable: Workers Saxony: 
over 21 years: Marks Males over 22 years: Marks 

Farmers, smiths, ete__.___.___- 0. 7 $0. 179 Trained, professional - _---_- 0.545; 3 

Cable workers, wire drawers..__| .73 . 174 Skilled, professional _-__-___- ~ 495) 

Semiskilled workers___.______- . 66 . 157 ee LI - 46 | 

Unskilled workers_____..._..-- . 64 . 152 Females over 22 years___-._.-.-.- ‘ 

Muenster: 2 Artisans: 
Skilled workers, male, over 23 Highly skilled__._......__- . 84 00 
years : 22 eee 77 183 
Group A localities !®______- . 62 . 148 Trained (over 23 years) ___- 755 
Group B localities________- . 61 . 145 | 
Group C localities________- . 58 . 138 
Semiskilled workers, male, Paper 
over 23 years: # 
Group A localities________- . 57 . 136 |} Rhineland:? 
Group B localities_.___.___ . 55 . 131 Adult males: 
Group C localities____--_-- 51 | a arate cninislal . 80 

Unskilled workers, male, over ESS Se ere .73 

23 years: 23 5 eee . 69 
Group A localities___.____- 4 . 129 EY 6 bk beeen nesia . 66 | 
Group B localities____.___- . 51 . 121 Oe eee ere . 64 
- J ay -5O}, .119 73 | 
em 
Semiskilled.............._. @3) | Qs Pe ene — 4 to | 
- U nskilled Sisal nitiositbiadiialie a (24) (24) ; 66 | 
ettmann: > . 

Males, 24 years and over: Group VII__-------.------ to 
| ena pee CIES . 67 . 159 ne 
Semiskilled__.._._._______- .61 . 145 f . 18 
a 58 . 138 Young workers, male--_---_..._. to 

Females 22 years and over____.| .40 . 095 -o4 

Hagen-Westphalia:? . 16 

Males 24 years and over:” Pometes............ debs to 
ie eS BSS Seren . 66 . 157 . 46 
a ae . 62 . 148 
EE a . 55 . 131 |} Silesia:"* 

Females 24 years and over --_- . 38 . 090 Males over 21 years: 

Dusseldorf: Males 21 years and | EE ane . 525 

over: 3 SAS . 555) 
Highly skilled !__._____..____-- 70 . 167 SESS vies eee . 58 

Skilled (with at least 4 years’ ND BOs ce cdicnmcdiictionh . 605 
experience)!__..............- . 672 - 160 |) he ¢ a rma . 66 
Wee Si... isan ea . 55 - 131 |} Re at: 71 
Frankfort: | - 16 

Males over 24 years: t] Group G: young male workers_|{ to to 
ARPA RE .72 .171 |) . 315 
Semiskilled.._.............. - 65 . 155 Group H: women-..._........-- 35 
Cr eas Ss . 0 . 143 

Females over 20 years_-_-.-_-..--- . 42 . 100 

Apprentices, fourth year-_-_---_- .2 . 055 Photographic apparatus— Dresden 

Apprentices, foundry ---.....--- 2 . 067 district 

Remscheid: ? 

Males over 24 years: Adults over 23 years: 
eee ae - 68 - 162 Basic rates: 

EES a ae - 6 . 157 Skilled workers___-.._..__- . 69 
Semiskilled___.........---- - 62 . 148 | ee . 615 
CREE Es 55 - 131 9 Sele .415 

Females over 22 years_-_-.-_-.---_- -41 . 098 Minimum piece rates: 

. 33 . 079 Skilled workers____..._.._- . 76 

Apprentices, fourth year___.-.- to to SN... icadbssdiccosteds . 675 

. 35 . 083 OUND. ii cckbecsawsescetic . 455 
? Rates are for timework; piecework earnings must exceed time rates by 15 percent. 
7 Rates are for localities with highest living costs. 
1! Also family allowance of 1 pfennig hour for wife ant oe per hour for each dependent child. 
1§ Rates are for timework; p ork earnings must ex time rates by 20 percent. 


18 Localities are classified according 
22 Also family allowance of 1. + ar em 
% 75 percent of rate of semisk 

















to livin 
tom Soma for wife and each child. 


workers. 


* 70 percent of rate of unskilled mais workers 
%5 Rates are for timework; piecework earnings must exceed time rates by 10 percent. 
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T,pLs 2-—-WAGE RATES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES AND DISTRICTS OF GERMANY, 






































Ny BY SEX AND OCCUPATION OF WORKERS, IN 1933—Continued 
= | Rate per week } Rate per hour 
—~ justry, district, and occupa- _ lumi Industry, district, and occupa- “ 
: » t ional, etc., classification — a tional, etc., classification as > er 
te cur- cur- cur- | cur- 
>. rency |" rency || rency | rency 
— Printing i Rubber—Cologne district—Con. 
Hamburg—Printers: Marks Adult males—Continued Marks 
ee 8 een 40.80 | $9.710 EE © EES 0.67 | $0. 159 
51 06 Ge ee donne ce enn en se 44.40 | 10. 567 CI ans Lhaesipeetccdsbon . 66 . 157 
, Over 23. JORs......--...-.----- 48.00} 11.424 jae ee 
Fi | Shipbuilding 
~ Rate per hour | Seagoing vessels:?7 
a . 
, , a ' Skilled workers-__-.-.....-- 72 -171 
vt) g ye . : . 
a Ppeapeh hinge er Mae] go.sen |] Baytrained workers<*“-) “68 | 
1 Females over 21 years: wate workers... oe - 138 
- s . 
ame ame 4 hike Skilled workers...__._.._.. 66} 157 
Free State of Saxony—Leipzig: eee eee Sa ed ‘< : 4 
Male helpers over 24 years---_-- . 82 . 195 Daietiet ts ye q t 
F say = Nt 21 years: wi an Skilled workers._.._______- 65] .155 
1% a eae a7 "a2 Partly trained workers._.-| . 59 . 140 
i4 Prussian Province of Saxony: Unskilled workers... . = - 128 
as Erfurt: : ; iq 18 
Male helpers over 24 years_| .70 . 167 Seep—Phenich Weephatic ! 
‘ Females over 21 years: Males: 
; ee ort T 3" -totaeiiitee Group I localities...........-.- 68|  . 162 
. Halle: se Sa Gouna aay Group n — hepernteonens 64 . 152 
tex : = 4 roup III localities___.-.--...- 55 .131 
Sieinies mice 72 -11 . Group IV localities__........-- 54 . 129 
: be emales: 
sg game tembees +) Group I localities_...........-- 48)  .114 
43 Pentiiiiiaeeineas:. , : Group IT localities__-..-....-.- 45 . 107 
Masiburs: aay? Group III localities.__........- 39 . 093 
Male helpers over 24 years.| .72 171 Geeup EV eA <r-er erry m 9 
Females over 21 years: Sugar 
” Oth ders... .-...------. . = , on Cologne district :# 
Nordhausen: Craf onrk p aa 
Male helpers over 24 years. . 68 . 162 AD, OVE BY se Dy 3 Fd 
25 vere ere al yenes: “ 109 || Unskilled workers over 21 ; 
4 8 RE pre eee of 38 E 060 PRs <haxgqvamecceseccccese- . 62 . 148 
35 bers.......--------- ; : Females over 21 years - ----_._- 40 . 095 
i Silesia: 
z 62] .148 
Rate per week Skilled workers..............-- to to 
. 67 . 159 
Stuttgart: Marks Experienced workers__.....__- . 566 . 135 
5 Compositors and pressmen ____| 47.04 | $11. 196 Unskilled workers............- 515). 18 
3 not operators. __.__- ..---| 56.45 | 13.435 : ‘ 
he. ee hapmeog he tae ts 50.57 | 12.036 ||  Woodworking—Cologne district 
Apprentices, fourth year____--_- 16. 46 3. 917 Workers over 22 years:? 
Specteeete nae a 96 . 228 
. er Rate per hour sts, female. ............ . 62 . 148 
Rubber—Cologne district ? _ ehperes WINNS 6 5i64 cock cise "80 "190 
‘ Helpers, female.__.__....._.__- . 53 . 126 
, Adult males: Marks W oodworking—machine oper- 
; ae St: 5s + oe 0.69 | $0. 164 ERE RESID TE 1.06 . 252 
; AERIS IA . 68 . 162 || Apprentices......................- 210. 00 | 2° 2. 389 























? Rates are for timework; piecework earnings must exceed time rates by 15 percent. 

* Also family allowance of 2 pfennigs per hour for wife and each child under 14. 

'S Rates are for timework; piecework earnings must exceed time rates by 20 percent. 

* Also family allowance of 1.14 marks per week for wife and each child. 

7 Also family allowance of 2 pfennigs per hour for each child attending school. 

FF allowances are paid as follows: Husband or wife, living together, | mark per week for spouse and 
for each child under 14; husband living apart, 1 mark for housekeeper and for each child under 14; widow 
or wife living apart, 1 mark for each child under 14. 

* Rate per week. 
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Boot and shoe industry.— Wages in this industry are regulated })y , 
uniform national agreement, local conditions being allowed for py 
classifying the various localities into 5 classes on the basis of living 
costs. 

Brewing industry.—There are about 65,000 ta earners empl. yed 
in this industry and the wages paid are among the hi 


40 hours per week. The wages actually paid, therefore, may he 
considered as about one sixth less than those given in the table. 

Brick industry.—In this industry in the Colo 
ing hours of all employees except burners are 48 hours per week. 
Burners work 60 hours per week. 

Ceramic industry—Wage rates given in the table are minimum 
rates; actual earnings are reported to be up to 50 percent above those 

ven. 
= Chemical industry.—W ages in this industry are based not only upon 
age and skill but also on the relative cost of living in the various cities 
within a given district. 

Clothing industry.—Berlin is the center of the women’s clothing 
industry, in which home workers largely predominate. It is estimated 
that at the present time this industry gives employment to between 
60,000 and 70,000 home workers in that city alone, as compared with 
100,000 under normal conditions. Wages are governed by detailed 
agreements which fix the standard time for sewing one garment, 
one dozen garments, or parts thereof. Upon this basis the worker 
receives an hourly wage. Thread is furnished by the employer. It 
is reported on reliable authority that the rates shown in the table 
are not strictly followed and in some instances as little as half the 
agreement rate is paid. 

Flour-milling industry.—A family allowance of 5 percent of the 
hourly rate is paid to the following: Married male workers; widows 
with their own households; single workers with dependents; and 
women whose husbands are unemployed or ill for more than 17 days. 
Such workers are entitled to 3 pounds of flour per week, free. If both 
husband and wife are employed in the same mill the wife receives an 
additional supply of 3 pounds of flour per week. 

Iron and steel ndustry.—The agreement in the Rhenish Westphalia 
iron and steel industry fixes the basic wage for only certain classes of 
workers. Wages for smelters, rolling-mill workers, etc., are fixed by 
special agreement usually made between the various establishments 
and the local labor organization. 

The Siegerland industry produces mainly steel plates. The normal 
working time is 48 hours per week, except in the blast-furnace and 
repair departments, Martin steel plants, and rolling mills producing 
thick plates, whose workers have a 57-hour week. orkers in rolling 
mills and hammer and drop-forge plants have a normal working time 
of 8 hours per day but must work 1 hour of overtime per day when 
required. 

Metal trades.—Although the metal-working industry of Germany 
is scattered in various parts of the country, certain sections «are 
important in the production of particular kinds of metal goods. |n 
Berlin and Brandenburg some of. the most important electrotechnic:l 
plants are located. The industry of Silesia includes the electro- 
technical, coach and chassis, auto repair, and orthopedic and chirur- 


hestin Germany, § 
Practically no breweries are working full time, the average being § 


gene district the work. | 
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vical branches; that of Cologne produces internal-combustion engines, 


‘hoisting machinery, refrigerating apparatus, boilers, steam engines, 


locomotives, railway cars and coaches, wire and cable, and foundry 
products. ‘The industry in Muenster produces chiefly sheet-metal 
coods and wire products; that in Mettmann specializes in hardware; 
that in Hagen-Westphalia makes chiefly screws and rivets. The 
industry at Dusseldorf produces machine tools, cranes, boilers, and 
structural-iron and sheet-iron products; that in the Frankfort district 
manufactures metal articles, hardware, tools, machinery, etc.; while 
that in Remscheid specializes in tools. 

In Silesia it is the general rule that so far as possible all work shall 
be done on the piece basis and timework shall be employed only 
when piecework is not practicable or possible. Employers are author- 
ized to grant to workers on time rates a speed bonus of 12% percent 
of the basic rate to workers of the highest skill and of 7 percent to 
others. In auto-repair shops and coach and chassis shops a similar 
bonus may be granted to all time workers up to 15 percent of the basic 
time rates. In the electrotechnical industry the employer may, for 
economic or technical reasons, increase the working time from 48 to 
51 hours per week. 

In Cologne the workers are, for wage purposes, classified as follows: 

Group I.—Hammer and drop-forge operators; foremen, black- 
smiths, boilersmiths, and springsmiths (locomotive construction) ; 
coppersmiths, anglesmiths, borderingsmiths, and toolsmiths; welders; 
clay and sand molders; and cast-steel formers. 

Group II—Hammer and drop-forge operators (light work); 
precision mechanics; engravers; sheet pressers; calibrating and cut- 


' ting tool turners and polishers; boilersmiths; core molders (difficult 


work); formers; and draftsmen. 

Group I[I.—Riveters (strenuous work); coppersmiths on simple 
pipe work; iron and steel turners; sheet-iron strainers and beaters; 
plumbers; tool hardeners; grinders and polishers (on difficult and 
unhealthful work); electricians; armature winders; turners of fit- 
tings; operators of horizontal drilling machines; adjusters of auto- 
matic machine tools; round, inner, and flat grinders (difficult work); 
drillers, machine construction (difficult work); millers; planers; 
perforators; perforators and shear operators (difficult work); autog- 
enous and electric welders; tube welders; nonferrous-metal casters; 
markers; shipbuilders; lead solderers; furnace workers; locomotive 
engineers; upholsterers and harness makers; painters; varnishers; 
tool grinders; head machinists and firemen; boiler stokers (trained) ; 
machinists and core molders (trained). 

Group IV.—Mechanics, semiskilled; attendants of automatic 
machine tools; round and inner grinders, semiskilled; turners; 
riveters; boilersmiths’ helpers; coppersmiths’ helpers; screw turners; 
polishers and grinders; millers; planers; perforators; drillers; autog- 
enous and electric welders, rolled iron; tinners; lead and zinc platers; 
machine formers; castings dressers (difficult work); operators, semi- 
skilled, of drop forges, presses, and forging machines. 

Group V.—Castings dressers (simple work); machine operators 
(simple work); painters (rough work); pump and motor attendants; 
coal trammers; unloaders of heavy logs; operators of cranes, ele- 
vators, and traveling platforms; shunters; section workers; packers; 
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and unskilled workers. The wages of female workers are computed 
on the basis of 75 percent of the basic rate for male workers of the} 
respective ages and occupations. Grinders are entitled to a specia| 
allowance ranging from 1 pfennig per hour for those under 18 | 
to 3 pfennigs per hour for those over 20 years of age. 

The rates shown in the table for the Frankfort district are :inj. 
mum rates and the actual earnings are considerably higher in the 
case of experienced workers performing important and responsible 
work. It may be said, however, that the actual pay, even on the 
piecework basis, never exceeds double the ‘‘tariff rate.” The highest 
compensation of a highly skilled and very useful worker is around 
1.50 marks (35.7 cents) per hour. The method by which the actual 
rate of wages is fixed is that of ‘‘efficiency allowance.” The tariff 
rate is always the nominal compensation and any amount paid above 
the tariff is in the form of an extra allowance determined by the 
management in each individual case. Piecework is also based on 
the tariff rate, which is the guaranteed minimum to which the piecce- 
work earnings are added. 

Musical-instrument industry.—Most of this work is done on piece 
rates. These are established at a level at least 15 percent above the 
basic rates, but are usually considerably higher, ranging generally 
from 20 to 35 percent over the regular hourly rate, according to the 
efficiency of the worker. In the manufacture of harmonicas the 
operation is divided into a set number of processes, each of which 
has its own piece rate, which, however, is at least 15 percent above 
the highest basic hourly rate. Home workers are naid 
special agreements; the earnings of this class of workers are practically 
the same as those of the factory workers. 

Paper industry.—In Rhineland the workers are, for wage purposes, 
classified as follows: Group J.—Paper-machine operators; rag engine 
millers on fine paper; hand paper makers. Group IJ. —Paper glaze rs, 
first; rag engine millers (printing, ete., papers); assistant operators, 
rotating paper machines; operators of gluing, pasting, and carding 
machines; tracers, couchers, calender operators; lye makers, evapo- 
rators and furnace workers in straw material plants. Group II— 
Cardboard-machine operators; assistant paper-machine operators; 
second assistant operators, rotating paper machines; assistant millers; 
crushing-mill operators; millers, cardboard; glue ‘and paint cooks; 
cellulose packers; bleach-house_ workers; moisteners, independent; 
rolling and cutting machine operators; counters; packers, pasters; box 
carpenters ; wood glazers ns teamsters. Growp JV.—Aasistant rag 
engine millers (fine paper) ; assistant operators, roll pasting machines; 
stuff grinder operators; wood dressers and peelers; pressers; boiling 
equipment operators; straw and rag cutters; yard workers; coal 
trammers; elevator operators. Growp V.—Second assistant paper- 
machine operators; he I ers in occupations of groups I to IV; packers. 
Group VI.—Skilled craft tsmen, machinists, and firemen. Group VIJ.— 
Semiskilled craftsmen and helpers of group VI. 

In Silesia male workers over 21 are classified as follows: Growp A.— 
Assistant damping-machine operators; craftsmen’s helpers; yard 
laborers, workers in cardboard factories porters, watchmen. Grou p 
B.—Laborers on chopping machines, circular and pendulum saws; 
ash and slag carriers, loaders, dumping-machine operators, wood 
peelers, and grinders; wet-machine operators; paper-machine greasers, 
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ream cutters. Group C.—Artisans, cylinder-machine operators, cal- 
ender operators, wet-machine operators, assistant paper-machine 
operators, Shunters, locomotive engineers (not certified); etc. Group 
)—Steam-engine and steam-turbine attendants, firemen, and reserve 
machine operators. Group E.—Master firemen, alkali laborers, sul- 
phate laborers, cooking-vessel attendant, grinder foremen, etc. 
Group F.—Paper and cardboard machine operators, automobile 
drivers, locomotive engineers (certified), artisans, bricklayers, and 
carpenters. 

Photographic-apparatus industry.—Actual piecework earnings are on- 
an average 30 to 50 percent higher than the minimum rates shown. 

Printing industry.—In actual practice, in the Hamburg district, 
from 8 to 10 percent above the rates shown is being paid. In Stuttgart 
the majority of publishers are paying in excess of the scale shown in 
' the table, the excess being about 10 marks per week in the case of 
copy readers, and 15 marks in the case of compositors, pressmen, and 
linotype operators. 

Rubber industry.—In this industry in the Cologne district wages 
must be paid once a week and in no case later than Friday. Special 
allowances of from 1 to 2 pfennigs per hour are paid for work con- 
sidered unhealthful. Female workers who are self-supporting are 
entitled to an allowance of 4 pfennigs per hour. Foremen, during 
their first year of service as such, receive an allowance of 4 pfennigs 
per hour, during the second year 5 pfennigs, and thereafter 7 
pfennigs. 

Sugar industry.—In this industry in the Cologne district unmarried 
workers receive 10 pounds and married workers 20 pounds of sugar 
per month, free. Foremen are paid 10 percent over the rates of their 
respective groups. 

In normal times Silesia ranks as the second or third largest beet- 
sugar producing district in Germany. During the sugar-production 
season of 1929-30 there were 41 sugar mills in operation in this dis- 
trict; during 1930-31, however, the number was only 38. 


Cigar and Cigarette Industry 


Hamburg, cigars.—In the Hamburg district the localities are classi- 
fied according to the cost of living therein, and the basic rates per 
hour in the various locality groups are as follows: 


TaBLe 3.—BASIC HOURLY RATES IN THE CIGAR INDUSTRY, HAMBURG DISTRICT, 
GERMANY 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of mark at par=23.8 cents] 








Locality Locality Locality 
group | group IL group III 





Class of workers . |United| Ger- |United| Ger- | United 
States | man | States} man | States 
cur- cur- cur- cur- cur- 
rency | rency | rency | rency | rency 





Males: Cents | Marks| Cents | Marks| Cents 
Unmarried, over 23 years 11.1] 0.520 12.4] 0. 565 13.4 
Married: : 12.5 . 560 13.3 .605} 14.4 

Females, over 20 years d 7.9 . 355 8.4 . 385 9.2 
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_ In addition to the above, allowances are made for length of exper. 
lence to workers of both sexes in all groups, as follows: 


Pfennigs 
Diet B Psi cdccdsiinttdecibticdctiénBes daminnd 4 (1.0 cent) 
ELE LIOR ALOR LAST LMT SONI 5 (1.2 cents) 
ig, | alt Aaland A a tt Rail Bat ae aly Se oath 7 (1.7 cents) 
RG Se FM. ick Ss se See af 9 (2.1 cents) 


Female workers who keep house and have children under 14, ag 
well as those who have disabled husbands, receive an extra 5 percent. 
Dresden and Hamburg, cigarette and tobacco.—Table 4 shows the 


hourly and weekly rates in the various occupations or processes, })y 
sex, 


TABLE 4.—W AGE RATES IN THE CIGARETTE AND TOBACCO INDUSTRY OF DRESDEN 
AND HAMBURG, GERMANY 


Dresden district } 
[Conversions into United States currency on basis of mark at par=23.8 cents] 
































Rate per hour Rate per week 
Sex and class of workers German ma pe _| German — it ed 
currency rency currency ond ~~ 
Males 
Machine operators on— 
Excelsior or U.K. model machines, with and with- Marks Marks 

Cae RG i eieesetndétine ain-ncnt tp neniay ys 1. 60 $0. 381 68. 00 $16. 184 
U.M. model machines, Atlas band or Halfter- 

Kreusburg apparatus ...........-.--.---.--22.42.. 1. 66 . 395 70. 55 16. 791 
Band knives, capacity up to 650 revolutions.______- 1.70 . 405 72. 25 17. 19 
U.G. L., Progress, Triumph I, capacity over 650 

PI, csiciicinnicds pitted din hitdchusndics« genuine 1. 78 . 424 75. 65 18. 005 
U.G. Il, Victoria, Rapid, Triumph II_..........._- 1. 82 . 433 77. 35 18. 409 

Operators under training: 
Me a | 1. 52 . 362 64. 60 15, 375 
Fourth quarter of training. ---..............-...._- 1. 58 . 376 67.15 15. 982 
After first year as machine operator -__...........-- 1. 60 . 381 68. 00 16. 134 
Locksmiths, turners, and operators on packing and 

banderoling machines, over 25 years__.............._- 1. 53 . 364 65. 02 15. 475 
Truck drivers, automobile__................--.-........ 1.10 . 262 46. 75 11. 127 
bat kg ERATOR OES AE SG eS 1. 06 . 252 45. 05 10. 722 
Tobacco cutters, knife sharpeners, and premoisteners, 

I ne iceeeeeemnaltinnoen 1.10 . 262 46. 75 11. 127 
EE RRR TT Es Pre ES: 1.02 . 243 43. 35 10. 317 
Workers in transit stores of tobacco department, in raw- 

tobacco stores, and in moistening room, over 21 years_. 1. 02 . 243 43. 35 10. 317 
Other workers, over 21 years -_.................-..-...-- 1.00 . 28 42. 50 10. 115 

Females 
Machine operators on— 
CN PI dss Coduecsksabanucdeaudoe—a .70 . 167 29. 75 7. 081 
Packing, banderoling, cutting, and filter machines _-. - 66 . 157 28. 05 6. 676 
Workers on washing boxes, premoistening process, and 

SRE WEED Fawr GOUNNT is ceed dudbsecsie ccs - 66 . 157 28. 05 6. 676 
Workers loosening tobacco on endless bans or with 

REINS & hee, aE oe Ee ee a eeoe See . 76 . 181 32. 30 7. 687 
Other workers, over 18 years. ................----.---.- - 60 . 143 25. 50 6. 069 

Hamburg district 
Males 
Machine operators on Triumph, Rapid U.G. I, U.G. Marks Marks 

Il, Rekord, over 750 revolutions__................-.-- 2.14 $0. 509 77. 35 $18. 409 
Machinists’ apprentices, fourth quarter of training - ---- 1. 50 . 357 63. 75 15. 173 
Skilled laborers and bookbinders, over 25 years._........ 1. 50 357 63. 75 15. 173 
Tobacco cutters, over 25 years... ...- A alidendnaginchte amie i 1.30 . 309 55. 25 13. 150 
De GREE 5. wibiadabinkederiotipancimedndibaain anic 1.18 . 281 50. 15 11, 936 
ERGSTE, CCE De FOB ik de tnntnts ctktedctarwneipenssne 1.09 . 259 46. 33 11. 027 

Females 
Workers in tobacco-working sections and machine 

SGI, BOUT TD PI a dant cen cna sg snaminn g<beoes .70 . 167 29. 75 7. 081 
Other laborers, over 18 years. -............-...---.--.... . 66 . 157 28. 05 6. 676 
Peck tierdhhbenadessspenanykhsennhethanenan 62 . 148 26. 35 6. 271 

' Operators on assembly and packing machines -_-._.-. .. . 75 .179 31. 88 7, 587 

















1 Rates shown for this district are for a 4244-hour week. 
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Table 5 shows the minimum hourly wage rates in the various depart- 
ments of the Rhenish glass industry. 






TanLE 56.—~MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN THE RHENISH GLASS INDUSTRY, GERMANY 
[Conversions into United States currency on basis of mark at par=23.8 cents] 



















Minimum rate per hour 








Branch of industry, and class, sex, ete. of workers 
German cur- | United States 
rency currency 
















Bottles: 
Skilled and semiskilled workers, male— Marks Cents 
Nee ew Senin trchamnerivond Midi d aater ek Alona am 0. 690 16. 4 





SR ee et ds oe cadet ebhadiehoos . 800— . 900 19. 0-21. 4 
Helpers, male, over 21 years, timework_.-_--.------ 4 tell es ds Mila cath deca . 580- . 610 13. 8-14. 5 
PI oi nncccct och vededictus bitssssbibsscts cbhesoiles . 830- .370 7.9 8.8 





Plate glass: 
Skilled and semiskilled workers, male— 






Helpers, male, over 21 years, timework-.._ _..._........--------------. 
a adchewensaeackneneckankene 
White hollow glass: 

Skilled and semiskilled workers, male — 













Timework _ __---- Se FACE EAS se 2 RES EER CRP ONO: eH . 700 16.7 

a i nnd cub ois Pid an dic uwarcrehcptadint a . 800- . 900 19. 0-21. 4 
Helpers, male, over 21 years, RUIN, said. souks siisstie eegphorite donde . 590- . 600 14. 0-14. 3 
ie cctnccscccuseshndasivias cuheccwnsibeadasuunnla . 330- . 380 7.9 9.0 

Miscellaneous articles: 

Foremen— 

EE ERE SESE E SS. ER SE re Lf Spey . 801 19.1 

STREETER SEER a EEE RP ORY Se : .577 13.7 
Tube drawers--------- bind agate dd oetiehie ae Atlas Seighid dipcieta ash . 652 15.5 
pe ae a . prince ntinii alii aaa eebigieas . 561 13. 4 
Rt Pe a eitinaccewcewe Sadidpananake . 221-. 272 5.3- 6.5 
Yardmen and packers__........--.--------- in sind lpi he pitted a . 468 11.1 
Master smelters... .---- OE AGREES NEE ONS SERRE ER rN pe eee, Bee Le . 937 22.3 
Grindstone toolmakers_- Sida tha wilitire She Edie hain bbie evn ee onieces . 700 16.7 





















The basic hourly rates paid in the hollow-glass industry in the 
Ilmenau district of Thuringia are given in the table following. 






TABLE 6.—HOURLY WAGE RATES IN THE HOLLOW-GLASS INDUSTRY OF ILMENAU 
DISTRICT, THURINGIA, GERMANY 


(Conversions into United States currency on basis of mark at par = 23.8 cents] 

















| Chemical and technical 


Perfume bottles glassware 













Occupation 







United United 
German cur- | grates cur-| “erman cur- | ct otes cur- 
rency rency ey rency 






































Foremen: Marks Cents Marks Cents 

Nn 0. 674-0. 840 16. 0-20. 0 0. 937 22. 

hl I ae She yh Se me! ; = RE tS ae ; 17. 

ah at eae a ee Le 17. 

a es dheycnidiaaiacel tials pibies artim o 20. 
aS spappees-\ eB Ra RT eT I Se ae F 13.7 
,t”t”*é«‘ SE IR a et 8 ae . 437- . 481 10. 4-11. 4 . 481 11.4 
i . 612 14.6 . 674 16.0 
ee adbnbepedmes Fg aie tyes: crept dan: os Ae . 674 16.0 
i + <hr RRSP TES ae ies Gere lees @ . 612 ey Seen ee ee TET re ae 
RESETS ES a . 527- . 561 12, 5-13. 4 . 561 13.4 
Matrixmakers......._..__- EMIS! fp BEL. SAPP AP SLIET ERLE Betas Feet ve . 289-. 314 6. 9-7. 5 
See cere so ee ae . 195- . 272 4.6- 6.5 . 221-. 272 5. 3-6. 5 
Glass ce Ae alo wne nr enkpan euliaidtie oa . 425— . 468 10. 1-11.1 . 510 12.1 
REE, Coco eecwenncessunaccusaees . 425- . 468 10, 1-11. 1 . 468 lL. 1 
Ve ge a es . 425- . 488 10. 1-11. 1 . 468 11.1 
i> 0_i(<a$<ita‘<iéi‘(i‘( SC as ER ee R SOR RRO iS ERE . 425— . 468 10. 1-11. 1 . 468 11.1 
Grinders, female. __......----- aoe ee ae . 306- . 340 7.3- 8.1 . 340 8.1 
ali Rel AT ag I ech 7 tg . 306- . 340 7.3- 8.1 . 340 8.1 
Master smelters... ..__... Seu lcee See, . 937 22.3 . 937 22.3 
Grindstone toolmakers................-......-- . 700 16.7 » ,700 16.7 
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Leather Goods and Tanning Industries 





























Leather goods, Offenbach.—The branch of industry considered ier, 
is often referred to as ‘“‘Offenbach goods” since it centers in the tow) 
of Offenbach-on-Main adjacent to Frankfort-on-Main. It ineliides 
the manufacture of saddlery, bags, portfolios, travel articles, spor 
articles, and trappings of all kinds, but does not cover shoe, glove. 
machine belting, or automotive upholstery. The wage rates and 
working conditions discussed are those applicable to the Prussian 
Province of Hesse-Nassau, State of Hesse, exclusive of the city of 
Mainz, and a few adjoining small districts. 

Table 7 shows the basic hourly rates in this industry under the re 
agreement effective in April 1933. The rates in the three locality ah 
groups shown are based on a uniform ratio of 100: 95:90 for the first, 
second, and third locality classes, respectively; this ratio is based 
principally on the cost of living. The rates given are for timework: 
piecework earnings must be such as to yield at least 12% percent above 
the time rates. 


TABLE 7.—BASIC HOURLY RATES IN THE LEATHER-GOODS INDUSTRY OF HESSE AN} 
HESSE-NASSAU, GERMANY 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of mark at par=23.8 cents] 

















Class 1 local- Class 2 local- Class 3 loca!- 
ities ities ities 
Class of workers Ger- | United| Ger- | United! Ger- | United 


man | States; man | States} man | States 
cur- cur- cur- cur- cur- cur- 
rency | rency | rency | rency | rency 























Skilled workers: Marks | Cents | Marks | Cents | Marks 
First and second years after apprenticeship-_-_-__ , 0. 57 13. 6 0. 55 13.1 0. 51 
Third year after apprenticeship, up to 22 years of 

is cn ie i bene tii bhdenpeespeacosers -75 17.9 71 16.9 . 67 
Re I a lah iececathecaassudobunecus bes . 88 20. 9 . 84 20. 0 - 79 | 

Other workers, over 22 years.: 
ID kissin i ccicigtincieting hint debe ke on 77 18.3 74 17.6 . 70 | 
Stitchers, cutters, and portfolio assistants, female _- . 57 13. 6 55 13. 1 .§1 | 
Handbag workers, and skivers, female______-._-_-_-_- . 62 14.8 go 14.0 . 55 | 
Other wovmlits, Semale. - 2 2.20250 Secs . 51 12. 1 49 11.7 . 46 | 








A large part of the leather-goods industry is carried on by “home 
workers.’”’ This term is not very definite, since it comprises all kinds 
of free-lance labor, from an individual taking his work home and 
performing it there with his own tools to a small factory employing 
a number of persons. A home worker takes the raw or semimanu- 
factured materials from a leather-goods factory, finishes or improves 
them at home, and delivers them to his employer. He is paid at so 
much per piece, ‘# dozen, or per gross. Home workers must be at 
least 23 years of age. They may work together with members o! 
their families or hire outside help. Persons working in such home 
shops receive the fixed rates of pay. 

here are no provisions to regulate the pay for ordinary home 
work, the rates being left to individua! agreements. 

Factory workers are not allowed to take work home or to act as 
home workers in their spare time. 

Tanning, Worms district—The tanning industry of Germany is 
concentrated mainly in and around Worms, in Hesse. The wage 
scales and working conditions in that district are, therefore, repre- 
sentative of those prevailing throughout the country. 

Table 8 shows the scales in force in April 1933. 
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TapLe 8<—-BASIC RATES FOR TIMEWORK AND PIECEWORK IN THE TANNING IN DUS- 
TRY, WORMS DISTRICT, GERMANY 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of mark at par=23.8 cents] 





| 


























Basic hourly rates 
Timework Piecework 
Class of workers 
United C United 
German | states eur-| German | states eur 

rency , rency 

Marks Cents Marks Cents 
Grilled Wes UUn Ge WOOSS. ... 6... en nnse ceases 0. 785 18. 7 0. 755 18.0 

Other workers, over 21 years: 

i eS : ed Ses <2 Mare . 730 17.4 . 680 16. 2 
U nskilled - --_---- or coh . 675 16. 1 . 640 15.2 
Femajes__...----- ; inst ennai alii iste tal ; . 450 10.7 . 430 10. 2 





Lumber and Woodworking Industry 


Tables 9 to 11 cover the various branches of the lumber industry in 
Germany, including forestry, logging, and lumber and sawmills. 

Forestry —Table 9 shows the hourly wage rates in the forestry 
industry of the Hamburg and Munich districts. In both districts 
the working week is 44 hours and extra allowances are made to heads 
of families, “that in Hamburg being 3 pfennigs per hour per child, and 
that in Munich 4 pfennigs per hour or 9 pfennigs if the worker must 
liveincamp. Foremen in Munich receive a supplement of 4 pfennigs 
per hour. Men engaged in boring for filling and firing explosives 
receive a supplement of 9 pfennigs per hour in Munich, as do also 
workers required to work in water if the work takes more than 4 hours. 


TABLE 9.—HOURLY WAGE RATES IN THE FORESTRY INDUSTRY OF GERMANY 


[Conversions into United States currency cn basis of mark at par=23.8 cents] 





















































Rate per hour H Rate per hour 
| 
Distret and class of workers Ger- | United District and class of workers Ger- |United 
man | States «man | States 
cur- cur- cur- | cur- 
rency | rency rency | rency 
Hamburg district Munich district ! 
Male workers: Marks | Cents |} Male workers: Marks | Cents 
18 and under 21 years_.- 0.75 17.9 16 and under 18 years__- 0. 31 7.4 
21 years and over (after 3 years) . 89 21.2 20 years and over______-_-_- . 51 12.1 
Female workers: Female workers— 
i8and under 21 yea . 58 13.8 16 and under 18 years___-_-_. . 23 5.5 
21 years and over (during third 20 years and over___________-_- 31 7.4 
DER. ooeesd..-4 wa¢se+s] .72 17.1 





' In heavily forested mountain regions, i.e., Ww whi highest rate is paid. 





Logging and lumbering, Bremen and Silesia.—The following table 
shows the basic hourly rates in the logging and lumbering industry of 
the Bremen district and of Silesia. Those for the Bremen district 
were established by an arbitration decision effective February 1, 1933, 
while those for Silesia were those fixed by an agreement of January 

, 1933, which reduced the previous rates by 10 to 15 percent. In 
fa Bremen district 25 percent extra is paid for piecework, while in 
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Silesia piece rates are so calculated as to enable the worker to oar 
16 percent over the timework scale. In the latter region, the wav 
scale of an unmarried employee over 18 years old is used as a | yagic 
for calculating the piece rates. Married employees receive 15 jer. 
cent over the regular time rates. 





TARLE 10.—WAGE RATES IN THE LOGGING AND LUMBERING INDUSTRY OF BRE \igy 
AND SILESIA, GERMANY 


{Conversions into United States currency cn basis of mark at par=23.8 cents] 










































| 
Rate per hour || Rate per hou 
| 
i 
District, and class of workers Ger- | United |) District, and class of workers Ger- | nited 
man | States || man | Stats 
cur- cur- | cur- | cur- 
rency | rency || rency | rency 
— ease i ii, ae —— — 
Bremen district Silesia 
Able-bodied males over 21 years: Marks| Cents ] Able-bodied males over 18 years: ! Marks) Cents 
|| SRE e -| 0.52 12. 4 |, Ee 0. 34 | 
Wage group II_____-___-_____--- 51 12.1 Wage group IT__.-._-_._______- 35 
Wage group IIIT___---_______-_- , . 50 11.9 . “| ae ee . 36 
Wee eee OY 5... 3 55-23 . 49 11.7 Wage group IV_....--.____- : . 37 
Able-bodied females over 18 years: _. \ | eae eee . 38 
oe ie iatgeunesrganteiec st =. 31 7.4 | Wage group VI__._-_-.____-_- . 39 | 
Ween rete ee. oi. . 30 7.1) Wage group VII_____-__-___- a 41 | 
pS | a a . 29 6.9 | 
Wet Gr0GD EV -..--.- 2-52 55552 . 29 6.9 | 











1 Women generally receive 60 percent of the rate for males in their age group. 


If he so desires the employee may require his employer to supply 
him with provisions at the Gabieale price prevailing in the nearest 
market town on the day of delivery, the provisions to be charged 
either against his hourly wage or to be paid for in money. 

Wood for fuel is to be supplied to regularly employed workers at 
prices to be agreed upon. 

In case living quarters are supplied they are to be considered only 
as a residence in connection with the worker’s employment. Married 
employees who receive a residence from their employers are permitted 
to house only their own families therein. Persons other than those 
mentioned may reside therein only with the express consent of the 
employer. An allowance of 3 percent of the regular wage is made to 
all regularly employed forestry workers for the purchase of tools and 
for their depreciation through use. 

In mountain districts, if the employee’s home and place of work 
are more than 3 kilometers apart, he receives payment for the time 
spent going and coming at the regular wage scale. 

Regularly employed workers, after 2 years’ service in the same dis- 
trict are entitled to an annual vacation of 3 days, and after 5 years’ 
service to one of 4 days. During the vacation period they are paid 
at the regular basic wage scale. 

Sawmills, Munich and Silesia.—The table following shows the basic 
nouny rates established by agreement in the Munich and Silesia 

istricts. 





arn 


ive 
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TapLe 14.—BASIC HOURLY RATES IN SAWMILLS OF THE MUNICH AND SILESIA 
; DISTRICTS, GERMANY 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of mark at par=23.8 cents] 








Males over 22 years doing— 
Females over 
22 years 





Heavy work Medium work Light work 
Locality 





Ger- | United| Ger- | United| Ger- | United| Ger- | United 

man | States; man | States} man | States| man | States 

cur- cur- cur- cur- cur- cur- cur- cur- 
rency | rency | rency | rency | rency | rency | rency | rency 





Munich district 
Marks | Cents | Marks | Cents | Marks| Cents | Marks | Cents 






































Ty: 0. 71 16.9 0. 67 15.9 0. 64 15. 2 0. 46 10.9 
Localities of— 

RE ins pe wwe bandaenod sehen . 68 16. 2 . 65 15.5 . 61 14. 5 . 44 10. 5 
Cini eneenasdapecos sbatcea . 62 14.8 . 59 14.0 . 56 13.3 . 40 9.5 
GORE abi canedsersecescéuca . 57 13. 6 . 54 12.9 . §1 12. 1 .37 8.8 
a raticchiaenmaawnessoms . 52 12.4 .49 11.7 . 47 11.2 . 34 8. 1 
ge 47 11.2 . 45 10.7 - 42 10.0 .3l 7.4 

Skilled workers Experienced workers | Unskilled workers 

re United a United Coruna United 

currency | _5*@€S_ | currency | 5t@teS | currency | States 

currency currency currency 
Silesia district 

Marks Cents Marks Cents Marks Cents 
Loti er oo 0. 54 12.9 0. 522 12. 4 0. 505 12.0 
Ce, Fb aE bececiecn ce ceus , Gi eo Oe Or Bow. womb ckanwussebbes . 629 15. 0 
(ae eee Cr .47 11.2 . 46 10.9 . 445 10. 6 
Brieg District.........--...--..--.-.. 48 11.4 . 465 11.1 . 445 10. 6 
West Upper Silesia.._..........-..-- . 49 11.7 . 48 11.4 . 46 10.9 























| Classified according to cost of living. 


Sawmills in Silesia, totaling several hundred, the majority being 
small, are widely scattered throughout the district and like in the 
lumbering and logging industry, the mills, for the purpose of wages, 
are grouped into many categories. For the past 2 years a very high 
percentage of the sawmills are at a standstill and employment has 
been reduced to very low figures. : ' 

The wage agreement for Lower and Central Silesia came into force 
January 1, 1932; that for Glatz district, September 9, 1932; that for 
Brieg, September 30, 1932; and that for West Upper Silesia, January 
1, 1932. 


Textile Industry 


Table 12 shows the hourly rates of skilled and unskilled workers 
in the various branches of the textile industry, provided for by agree- 
ment during the first quarter of 1933: 
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TABLE 12.—-AVERAGE HOURLY RATES OF WAGES IN SPECIFIED BRANCH) s OF 
THE GERMAN TEXTILE INDUSTRY, APRIL 1, 1933 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of mark at par =23.8 cents] 
















































































a A 
Males Females ; 
, ag! 
Skilled workers Helpers Skilled workers Hel; 
Branch of industry P i ‘ a TARl 
Ger- | United} Ger- | United} Ger- | United| Ger- nited 
man | States| man | States| man | States} man ates 
cur- cur- cur- cur- cur- cur- cur- ur- 
reney | renecy | rency | rency | rency | rency | rency ney 
Marks | Cents | Marks| Cents | Marks | Cents | Marks Conte 
2 eneeee Sewer. 5. 5. .---| 0.639 15.2] 0.534 12.7 | 0. 502 11.9] 0.398 y 
Worsted-yarn EES BARES ts: . 701 16.7 . 547 13. 0 - 452 10. 8 . 394 | 9.4 
MES. {cab cles ccleaner . 612 14. 6 . 41 12.9 . 519 12.4 . 413 98 
sensitive ag cctaskc ts lntg etna Absa . 635 15. 1 . 524 12.5 . 519 12.4 . 395 9.4 
Sess Serer ye ae ie ae . 596 14.2 . 496 11.8 - 456 10.9 . 368 & 8 
Pe gine ovale ctl esta cid ahaa. ake eek al . 583 13.9 . 544 12.9 . 513 12.2 . 419 10.0 
Be ERS Repeetie Sop gre ee Sark .719 17.1 . 616 14.7 . 537 12.8 . 409 9.7 
Ribbon - m sini aang titi totais . 653 15.5 . 544 12.9 . 511 12.2 . 420 10.0 
Lace and curtaia.___.__.-__----__-_-- . 754 17.9 . 559 ee titeceuas tears: . 393 | )4 oe 
RGAE Silage ae es oh NS Sie . 657 15. 6 . 545 13.0 . 453 10.8 . 394 | 9 4 
Ma 
Mining Industry 
For the various branches of the mining industry the German 
Statistical Office publishes quarterly statistics of earnings, and the 
figures in table 13, covering the fourth quarter of 1932, have been 
taken from Reichsarbeitsblatt, No. 12, 1933. 
TABLE 13.—AVERAGE EARNINGS PER SHIFT AND WORKERS’ CONTRIBUTIONS FOR 
SOCIALINSURANCEIN THE MINING AND QUARRYING INDUSTRIES IN GERMAN) 
_ {Conv ersions into United States currency on basis of mark at par=23.8 cents] 
== EE a -- Fr 
Workers’ contributions, 
Total earnings per shift per shift, for social 
insurance 
Branch of industry and geographical area iat. _ 
German — German _— 
currency | currency | “TE@CY | currency 
Prussia 
Coal mines: Marks Marks 
Upper Silesia_---.-- EE PORTE ER ERE OE Fa F 5. 41 $1. 29 0. 78 
NX gD BSE SR eee Smee nee 82 AREY? FE 5. 36 1. 28 . 69 
Re ONE iin die nn nbtitindashebdstpey sponses 5. 53 1.32 -71 
Lower Rhine, Westphalia district__............__-- 7.05 1, 68 . 89 
PTS RENN TES TERI ESR meee Pee eee Tate eel ew 6. 28 1.49 . 87 
Salt mines: 
ee GL Is os ok id. LL 6. 85 1. 63 1. 01 
Upper district, Cleustinnl . .... ~<a bse ses-- 6. 98 1. 66 1. 06 
Ore mines: 
DEG CO 5 Fe hs ds ih as FSS 5. 45 1. 30 84 
SE, SO et E NE ironeetEcneamnpbidasscdbeda» <4 5. 61 1, 34 - 85 
ERPS ot 8 SORES St A ee ae De ee Os BU STE 5. 50 1.31 . 87 
Nassau and Wetglar_..................-.---.-...-. 4.93 1.17 79 
Brown-coal mines: 
Upper district, Halle, eastern part --_--_-.....-.----- 5. 55 1, 32 . 84 
Upper district, Halle, western an RI 5. 60 1.33 . 83 
Lae of a oa 5. ks 7. 24 1.72 1.07 
Bavaria 
Stone and pitch coal mines_-.---.---.--.---.----- ai tik aoa 5. 42 i. 29 . 69 
Lan, hod aa eh he 5. 90 1. 40 . 88 
P| RSE TERS BERS ER SPE EES ERS 5. 02 1.19 ove 
CR I ointgic chaste denis wecedeendwn at deen dqecelaea 5. 88 1.40 - 94 
Mines yielding various minerals and stones. - ---------- 4. 33 1.03 . 67 
Sazony 
en 6 ae.bln6o 4 LR aan 5. 97 1.42 -79 
MOTION BBS iin, inside aiein carne tésiinmebininn 6. 20 1, 48 1.03 
Hesse 
aes THRINBS 5 oni. a ccehc on cakabisininwene 5. 45 1. 30 .70 
AT eager emer eet enh ae Mme Ae Pelee 2) Ca 4.40 1.05 -70 
CR I nc bem dnguk Sundin inwes +a ndigbaeadaes idained 4. 26 1.01 . 56 
Thuringia 
Altenburg district: Brown-coal mines-_-.-.....-....---- 5. 89 1.40 86 
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Agriculture 


According to one of the leading German trade unions, the pay of 
agricultural workers in Germany at the end of 1932 was as follows: 
qTan.t 14.-HOURLY WAGE RATES OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS IN SPECIFIED 

DISTRICTS OF GERMANY AT END OF 1932 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of mark (100 pfennigs) at par=23.8 cents] 



































Money wage Pay eae = Total wage 

Sex and district Ger- | United| Ger- | United| Ger- | United 

man | States} man | States| man | States 

cur- eur- cur- cur- cur- cur- 

rency | rency | rency | rency | rency | rency 

| Pfen- Pfen- Pfen- | 

Males: nigs | Cents | nigs | Cents | nigs | Cents 
Sa a at ith ail bd teh Rak lene 4. 99 1.2| 22.79 5.4 | 27.78 6.6 
Pomerania - ---- -- = ORES BSCS Bbc BT agp UES CORE 14. 00 3.3 | 22.23 5.3 | 36.23 8.6 
Meenuere-menwerin..... cece ee. ee 8. 00 1.9 | 26.30 6.3 | 34.30 8.2 
I ee rg fe ne oe ct mamanabbin’. 14. 00 3.3) 19.66 4.7 | 33.66 8.0 
pf ETT a ee Pe ee eee ne sce -_| 10.50 2.5 21. 25 5.1 31. 75 7.6 
NE ee SAT AE PS Rae eee «eee 24. 00 5.7 11.72 2.8 35. 72 8.5 
Schleswig-Holstein - -___-_-_- < NEA SE staslpadis2 i531 ee 3.3 | 22.40 5.3 | 36.40 8.7 
I ol 26. 50 6.3} 11.19 2.7 | 37.69 9.0 
es ee cake 23. 50 5.6 | 12.30 2.9 | 35.80 8.5 
Saxeny Ciree State) ......-..-.2.5.2--6.2242..---- 25. 50 6.1} 11.42 2.7 | 36.92 8.8 
Tires Urree State)..........-....-............| A ® 4.5] 11.72 2.8 | 30.72 7.3 
Hesse-N assatl_._......-- Wye 2 CORD bP R A PS Maes _| 25.00 6.0 8. 14 1.9 33. 14 7.9 
oe Se eccemess 29. 00 & gf 2 a SEC * 29. 00 6.9 
Rn NO i RR Ee a ey = RIOR 27.75 6. 6 7.44 18 35. 19 8.4 

Females: 

i alia italia inieied aie milled 25. 50 6. 1 3. 80 .9} 29.30 7.0 
Pomerania._.__._--- atta rsen ahien ddd ie bL bh ici} Sa ee BD tii. eedddiec 22. 00 5.2 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin____........-..---.--------- 20. 00 4.8 3.72 9} 23.72 5.7 
I Me OR ee cee ocmcacwed 14. 00 3.3 3. 38 .8 | 17.38 4.1 
a Ac, . gk sh biden adie ten edddate< dade aon 14. 50 et eee ee Te ee 14. 50 3.5 
Reap sth a PaO. a a Sp SRS 18. 00 4.3 2. 21 5 | 20.21 4.8 
FREES, Sa RES Seren a ens are “Fe. 22. 00 SL REET ste hers 22. 00 5.2 
EEE LOPE AA FO, FLIP 23. 00 LN 8 WO es Cates saree 23. 00 5.5 
I ny 8 oo ee oo er cw amate 14. 50 3.5 2. 45 .6 16. 95 4.0 
Sena a wee Memte) 2s 6.2 oc eee ck 17. 00 4.1 5. 25 1.3} 22.25 5.3 
a a 15. 50 3.7 2. 75 «4 | 18.25 4.3 
Hesse-Nassau __..._. i cated dh tebe: sbhedodaatius < 19. 00 4.5 4.11 1.0 23. 11 5.5 
i 16. 00 te SS fe 16. 00 3.8 
RS oceeer ets es a es ot a accbeeen+e 20. 87 5.0 6. 25 1.5 27.12 | 6.5 














Statistics based on 200 different agricultural wage agreements, 
compiled by an employers’ organization, show the following average 
hourly rates for male agricultural workers in each quarter of 1932: 


TARLE 15.—AVERAGE HOURLY RATES OF MALE AGRICULTURAL WORKERS IN 
GERMANY IN 1932 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of mark (100 pfennigs) = 23.8 cents] 






































Money wages — in Total wages 

Period Ger- | United] Ger- | United] Ger- | United 
man | States| man | States|/ man | States 
cur- cur- cur- cur- cur- cur- 
rency | rency | rency | rency | rency | rency 
Pfen- Pfen- Pfen- 

1932; nigs Cents nigs Cents nigs Cents 
RENE SARTO eS SeSaen DAA eo MONE LTA LAPT UA 21. 73 5.2| 15.99 3.8 | 37.72 9.0 
ck Lc lnnuetduenckbedennncipasesane 21. 46 5.1] 16.36 3.9 | 37,82 9.0 
rf)... 2 co nasdwosocaecnened 21. 29 5.1] 14,92 3.6 | 36.21 8.6 
aie ni esis ca wlibelnd anctidins 20. 92 5.0} 14.00 3.3 | 34.92 8.3 

I ARR ci ini hn sh pb he saledeb hs sadaens = di 21. 35 5.1] 15.32 3.6 | 36.67 8.7 
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The working day in agriculture averages 9 hours, but in tive 4 
summer months the average is nearly 11 hours. 

Payments in kind consist largely of living quarters, land for gariens, 
fish ponds, a cow (or, in lieu thereof, free milk), grain, lard, and 
potatoes or the free use of potato land. 


a 


Wages in the Heavy Iron and Steel Trades of India 


HE United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 

has recently issued, as its Trade Information Bulletin No. 816, 
a report on the iron and steel industry and trade of India, in which 
section is devoted to employment and wages. In general, the industry 
draws its labor from the agricultural classes, and it has therefore 
been faced with the problem of creating a steadily available supply of 
trained labor from inexperienced and wholly agricultural-minded 
people from practically every part of India. At present the labor 
available is considered satisfactory under careful supervision, but it 
is not cheap, for although wage rates and earnings are low, per Capita 
output is much less than in the United States and Europe. Also, 
conditions are often unfavorable to output. ‘Highly skilled Indian 
labor working with automatic or semiautomatic machinery is very 
efficient, but due to local conditions many operations such as loading 
are performed manually, and these operations are inefficient. and 
costly.” 

The Royal Commission on Labor in India concluded that the 
average working time in the iron and steel industry is a 48-hour 
week, divided into 8-hour shifts, but that, including overtime, the 
average hours of labor per week were between 51 and 52, while 
some continuous processes they rose as high as 56. 

It is difficult to obtain detailed and reliable figures as to wages, and 
those in the following table are presented as mere approximations. 
It is believed, however, that they are near enough to actual rates to 
provide an excellent indication of the present wage levels. 


DAILY WAGES IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY OF INDIA 
{Conversions into United States currency on basis of rupee at par=36.5 cents; anna at par=2.3 cents] 


in 






































| Daily wages in— Daily wages in 
-| 
| 

. i 7 s ‘ » 4 ++ ] 
Occupation Indian —— Occupation Indian | United 

cur- cur- cur- 

vant rency rency | tency 

Blast furnaces: Rs. a. Merchant mills—Continued Rs. a. 

Stove tees... .......-.. 2 4) $0.821 Heaters in charge__._.__.__-. 5 10 $2. 053 
Assistant stove tenders- ----_- 1 8 . 547 RE SYR ee RANE SS 4 9 1. 665 
NE ns cthix tks tidbit wime 2 8 912 Pusher operators____--_____- e122 | . 639 
Slag firemen.-----.......--- oe 56 Door operators. ___________-- ge Fe 456 
Slag dumpers... --........-.-- 0 12 . J Md shinhn dived qaiive<o~ ath 1 6) . 502 
WEES ak ahiaseccedgcckines 2 8 912 | Furnace-control drivers... __- 1 10} . 593 
Fitter helpers. .._..........-- i 4 - 456 | Billet recorders... .._.......- 2 10| .958 
— Sosa Se SE 2 2 . 776 12 0 4. 380 

Ako at tet a ilk esetidies 1. 8 547 RS oi Litt dath-acscipiadace-aeliiod to to 
Skip pose biewiniee sounds inue 1 12 639 21 «0 7. 665 
0 68” eee ss . 547 | Assistant rollers. ._........_. 6 0 2. 1% 
Merchant mills: a nearest peppers 4 9 1. 665 
Billet-yard foremen-.-_-_.....- 2 10 - 958 | NGS inet consh cide aidide Ss 2 . 890 
Steam-hammer operators..... 2 2 . 776 | General utility men_-_-_-_-_-_-- 4 4 1. 551 
Straightener laborers - ------- 0 12 . 274 Nh FS 1. 14 
| Control drivers._............ 1 13 . 6 














The average rate per day, including those given above and other 
labor in merchant mills, is around 1.88 rupees (68.6 cents) per day. 
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Wages and Salaries of Railway Workers in the Soviet Union, 
August 1933 


HE new wage and salary schedule for railway workers in the 
Soviet Union (U.S.S.R. )y worked out by the Commissariat of 
Tri insportation ahd Communication, was g's end by the Council 
of the People’s Commissars and the Central Committee of the All- 
Union Communist Party on July 9, 1933. The new rates of wages 
and salaries, which came into effect on August 1, 1933, are shown in 


the following table:' 


BASIC MONTHLY RATES OF WAGES OF RAILWAY WORKERS IN THE SOVIET UNION 
IN EFFECT FROM AUG. 1, 1933 
{Conversions into United States currency on basis of ruble at par=51.5 cents] 











Occupation 


Russian currency 


United States currency 





Minimum 


Maximu 


m 


Minimum | Maximum 





Jontechnical workers 
Train oilers: 


Brakemen, yard 
Brakemen, other 
Couplers 

Switchmen, older - - - . 
Switchmen, yard__- 


Laborers, experienced, on car-repair work: 


First-class roads_. 


CS RSE SE Se ee 


Third-class roads 


Technical workers 
Yard, locomotives: 
Chiefs, main yard: 
Class 1 


Assistant chiefs: 


Machinists 
Yard, cars: 
Chiefs: 


Class 
Assistant thieis: 
8 os classified 


so Classified........_.___. 4 Arora Sd 


375 
500 
400 
300 


350 


Rubles 











325 





350 
400 


Rus 
E22 


BEE ESB ENS SEER EEE SER 
SERS RSH Suv 
IRSY SAR BRA 


RSn Sam SES 


588 


231. 75 
309. 00 
257. 50 
180. 25 


206. 00 


Bee 





350 





180, 25 


' Conductors may also receive a bonus for good service, amounting to | month’s pay, after each 6 months’ 


service. 





' Soviet Union (U.S.S.R.). Izvestia (official daily), Moscow, June 9, 1933, p. 1, 
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BASIC MONTHLY RATES OF WAGES OF RAILWAY WORKERS IN THE SOVIET 1 
IN EFFECT FROM AUG. 1, 1933—Continued 














Russian currency United States currency 
Occupation es. 
Minimum | Maximum | Minimum | Max imyy, 
Technical workers—Continued 
Station—Continued 
Assistant foremen: Rubles Rubles 
SC aoe See, 350 375 $180. 25 $193, 13 
CAO Bre ob dh bd edb bode 1k ede 275 300 141. 63 154. 50 
CREE Bi... ~ 2 nn oyenecencnccqusenscchoononapanen 225 250 115. 88 128, 78 
carn ig meets Oe nF Ry a eS DE RT a: 600 700 309. 00 360, 50 
I, CO CI ice ornen tig cecwnninninindiiiinmn asic 550 650 283. 25 334. 73 
Section Gispatenere; Claer. . ooo oo 475 550 244. 63 283, 95 
Section Gispatoers, Other... ccc ccnddcdncacceccescces 400 450 206. 00 231,75 
Road division: 
Chiefs: 
EE ae Sareea. Re: PNT eee er ReneS 600 700 309. 00 360. 50 
& |) APRS RRITRE I <a te ries 4. <t ¥ ER SEN 500 600 257. 50 309, 00 
i a 425 500 218. 88 257. 50 
Station masters 
| Se pa ae S salt a hs ig eA NS cee 450 500 231. 75 257. 50 
SRE Se a SE 375 450 193. 13 231. 75 
6 7 SR ESA ST a ae a ES | RE 325 375 167. 38 193, 13 
Road foremen: 
CRI Re Aes bas Rat ab 2 plait abies OP 350 400 180. 25 206. 00 
SENS EEE BENS ig EE aS RE he 275 350 141. 63 180, 25 
Class.3...... pig GP ea ae eee 250 275 128. 76 141. 63 
Assistant chiefs, construction: 
ERE RE See a > Ne NNeaa” 450 500 231. 75 257, 50 
ERE Bas a) F's eagle ha Migs olan. 375 450 193. 13 231.7 
SEE a in eke bhi accstetaletnicte lei ieieds cid este actbail 325 375 167. 38 193 13 
Chiefs, housing: 
|) RR Re eS RS RAT Whee Ss 500 600 257. 50 309, 00 
FD RE ee ee eer ee Sr Seen om a 450 500 231. 75 257. 50 
Sa Saar ada PEE eae ra 400 450 206. 00 231. 75 
Communications division: 
Chiefs: J 
te RR OAR CS A ET SAE Ro ee ee ae 600 700 309. 00 360. 50 
Cf SE ae ee ee) CRE RS eam a 475 550 244. 63 283. 25 
Fa SRS Rips er ARE oh 2 MICS GA aes = 380 450 195. 70 231. 75 
Assistant chiefs: 
SEE SS Ea ees em 450 500 231. 75 257. 50 
ot sill IRB: ale SEE Tie TGR, Bilal RET SE St RELIES 375 450 193. 13 231. 75 
& ” aheaigmat eet bap A" eae af ae ME re ae oe 325 355 167. 38 182. 83 
Electricians 
5 1 TRAE aE SLES SPL eRe, eee ORO a 300 350 154. 50 180. 25 
eee ft i | : 
Repair shops: : 
Managers feo EE SO QE, Rey et Seana Seine ven 600 700 309. 00 360. 50 
Chief engineers_---- RAIA ES eke PER CONS 700 800 360. 50 412. 00 
Chiefs: + 
Production section --.........--.-..----.--.---- 550 650 283. 25 334. 75 
FE iin iss wo recat eneonembiiei 475 575 244. 63 296. 13 
Installation and boiler shops........-....-.-.-- 500 257. 50 309. 00 
RS ln ans n aa clhonuetmaibesuckal 425 525 218. 88 270. 38 
Aosintant Gees Of SNOB... occ neces ects ec ccce 400 500 206. 00 257. 50 
pO SO RE OS Re Las ae 425 525 218. 88 270. 38 

















The rates of wages in the above table are to apply to all shops 
under the Commissariat of Ways and Communications and to all 
unclassified yards, road and communications divisions, and stations. 

For the leading groups of workers in the switching yards, such as 
brakemen, couplers, and switchmen, the rate for output over the 
required amount up to 10 percent is one and one-half times the basic 
rate and for over 10 percent twice the basic rate. This coe: iad ity 
bonus is calculated on the basis of monthly output, excluding time for 
leave and sickness. 

An engineer working in a station, yard, or road or communications 
division receives a salary 10 percent higher than that of workers 
with the same qualificaticns working in the offices of the section, 
administration, or Commissariat of Ways and Communications. 

Service and administrative chiefs receive from 800 to 900 rubles 
($412 to $463.50) per month, and their assistants from 500 to 600 
rubles ($257.50 to $309) per month, 





TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Trend of Employment in July 1933 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department 
of Labor presents in the following tables, data compiled from pay- 
roll reports supplied by cooperating establishments in 17 of the im- 


} portant industrial groups of the country and covering the pay period 


ending nearest the 15th of the month. 

Information for 89 of the principal manufacturing industries of the 
country is shown, following which are presented tabulations showing 
the changes in employment and pay rolls in the 16 nonmanufacturing 
industries included in the Bureau’s monthly survey, together with 
information available concerning employment in the executive civil 
service and on class I railroads. 


Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in July 1933 


| Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in July 1933 with June 1933 and 


July 1932 


NCREASES of 7.2 percent in employment and 7.9 percent in pay 
rolls were shown in manufacturing industries in July 1933 as com- 
pared with June 1933. The level of employment in July of the present 
ear is 21.9 percent above the level of July 1932, in which month the 
owest point of employment and pay rolls in the year 1932 was re- 
corded. Pay rolls in July 1933 show a gain of 28.5 percent during 
the year interval. 

The index of employment in July 1933 was 67.3 as compared with 
62.8 in June 1933, 58.7 in May 1933, and 55.2 in July 1932; the pay- 
roll index in July 1933 was 46.5 as compared with 43.1 in June 1933, 
38.9 in May 1933, and 36.2 in July 1932. The 12-month average for 
1926 equals 100. 

These changes in employment and pay rolls in July 1933 are based 
on reports supplied by 18,090 establishments in 89 of the principal 
manufacturing industries of the United States. These establish- 
ments reported 3,023,831 employees on their pay rolls during the pay 
period ending nearest July 15 whose combined weekly earnings were 
$54,553,744. The employment reports received from these cooperat- 
ing establishments cover approximately 50 percent of the total number 
of wage earners in all manufacturing industries of the country. 

The recent broad expansion in manufacturing industries which 
began in April and which was reflected by increases in employment 
in 72 of the 89 manufacturing industries surveyed in May and 79 
industries in June, continued in July, 77 industries reporting increases 
in number of wage earners over the month interval and 71 industries 
reporting increases in weekly pay-roll totals. 
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There are a number of factors which make these impressive raing 
in factory employment and pay rolls in July of even greater s "nifi- 
cance than is at first apparent. A marked decline in employmen: and 
a more pronounced decrease in pay rolls in July has been invariably 
reported in previous years, due to the customary closing dow: for 
repairs and inventory during the first part of the month, the } 
ning of vacation periods, and the effect of the July 4 holiday on pay 
rolls covering more than a 1-week period. These usual conditions 
were reported to some extent in July 1933, together with a number of 
strikes and labor disturbances in various localities. These retardino 
factors, however, failed to halt the general expansion in business 
activity in July 1933, and instead of the customary decreases in July 
an increase of 7.2 percent in employment and 7.9 percent in pay rolls 
is shown. 

The increase of 7.2 percent in employment in July indicates a return 
to employment of approximately 400,000 workers since June 15, and 
the increase of 7.9 percent in pay rolls between June and July repre. 
sents an estimated increase of $7,500,000 paid in weekly wages to 
factory workers in July over the weekly earnings paid in June. 

These continued monthly expansions in employment and pay rolls 
in manufacturing industries have brought the teak of factory em- 
ployment in July 1933 to the highest point registered since October 
1931, and the index of pay rolls has reached the highest point recorded 
since March 1932. 

Thirteen of the fourteen groups of manufacturing industries 
reported increases in employment and pay rolls between June and 
July, the tobacco group alone failing to report gains in both items 
over the monthly interval. The transportation group reported the 
most pronounced gain in employment (12.6 percent) due largely to 
continued gains in number of workers in the automobile industry, 
which reported a further increase of 13.2 percent in July as compared 
with June. The rubber-products group reported an increase of 11.8 
percent in employment between June and July, due to pronounced 
gains in the rubber footwear, automobile tire, and other rubber- 
goods industries. The iron and steel group reported a gain of 10.9 
percent in employment over the month interval. Each of the 13 
industries comprising this group reported increases in employment, 
the iron and steel industry reporting the most pronounced gain, 13.9 
percent, and the stove, tool, wirework, bolt and nut, steam fitting, 
and structural-ironwork industries also reporting large gains in 
number of workers from June to July. The lumber products group 
reported a gain of 10.3 percent in employment between June and 
July, the sawmill and millwork industries reporting gains of 13 per- 
cent and 11.1 percent, respectively, with smaller increases shown in 
the furniture and turpentine and rosin industries. Increases in 
employment ranging from 7.1 percent to 7.9 percent were reported 
in the leather, stone-clay-glass, textile, and machinery groups. The 
railroad repair shop group reported a gain of 6.7 percent in employ- 
ment and the nonferrous metals group reported a gain of 6.6 percent. 
The chemical group reported an increase of 5.5 percent in employment 
between June and July, and the increases in the remaining two groups, 
paper and printing, and food, were 2 percent and 1.8 percent, respec- 
tively. The decreases in employment and pay rolls in the tobacco 
manufactures group were 1.3 and 0.2 percent, respectively. 
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The most pronounced gain in employment in any of the separate 
manufacturing industries was reported in the electric and steam rail- 
road car-building industry in which a gain of 24.7 percent was shown 
between June and July. ‘The brick industry reported an increase of 
19.1 percent in number of workers in July, as compared with June, 
and the carpet industry reported a gain of 18.7 percent in employ- 
ment. The textile machinery industry reported an increase of 16.6 
percent in employment over the month interval, rubber footwear 15.8 
percent, cash registers 14.4 percent, and silk 14 percent. Other indus- 
tries reporting increases of more than 10 percent in employment were: 
Woolen, 13.1 percent; bolts and nuts, 13 percent; stoves, 12.8 per- 
cent; tires, 12.5 percent; cottonseed oil, cake, and meal, 12.3 percent, 
smelting and refining—-copper, lead, and zinc, 12.2 percent; brass, 
bronze, and copper products, 11.8 percent; locomotives, 11.5 per- 
cent; cotton small wares, 11.4 percent; tools, 10.8 percent; and cot- 
ton goods and explosives, 10.5 percent each. 

Other pronounced gains in employment in industries of major 
importance were as follows: Marble, slate, and granite, 10 percent; 
chemicals, 9.2 percent; men’s clothing 9.1 percent; rayon, 8.2 per- 
cent; foundry and machine-shop products and structural metal work, 
8.1 percent each; boots and shoes, 7.5 percent; electrical machinery, 
7.3 percent; machine tools, 6.7 percent; leather, 6.4 percent; hard- 
ware, 6.3 percent; paper and pulp, 5.9 percent; and furniture, 5.1 per- 
cent. Among the 12 industries in which decreases in employment 
were reported between June and July 1933, the silverware industry 
reported the most pronounced decline, 16.2 percent, due largely to 
vacations in a number of establishments, while the millinery and 
women's clothing industries also reported sharp declines in employ- 
ment, which are seasonal at this period of the year. The jewelry 
industry reported a decrease of 4.9 percent in employment; chewing 
tobacco, 3.9 percent; confectionery, 3.8 percent; and corsets, 1.4 per- 
cent. The decreases in employment reported in the remaining 5 
industries were less than 1 percent. 

Comparing the level of employment in July 1933 with the level of 
employment in July 1932, 71 industries show more employees on the 
pay rolls in July 1933 than in July 1932. Only 18 industries failed to 
register increases in employment over the year interval. In a number 
of instances the increases in employment were spectacular. Employ- 
ment in the beverage industry, due to the resumption of operations of 
breweries, stands 109.1 percent above the level of July 1932. The 
index of employment in the woolen and worsted goods industry in 
July 1933 is 85.4 percent above the level of the corresponding month 
of 1932, and the cotton goods index of employment is 82.7 percent 
above the level of J uly 1932. Establishments engaged in the manu- 
facture of rayon and allied products reported an increase of 80.4 
percent in number of workers over the 12-month interval; silk goods 
show an increase of 64.5 percent over the same period. Additional 
industries reporting pronounced gains in employment between July 
1932 and July 1933 are: Textile machinery, 75.7 percent; carpets 
and rugs, 58.1 percent; stoves, 47.9 percent; radios, 50.6 percent; 
agricultural implements, 46 percent; shirts and collars, 38 percent; 
and men’s clothing, 35.1 percent. 

In table 1, which follows, areshown thenumber of identical establish- 
ments reporting in both June and July 1933 in the 89 manufacturing 
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industries, together with the total number of employees on the pay 
rolls of these establishments during the pay period ending ne.res; 
July 15, the amount of their earnings for 1 week in July, the per: ents 
of change over the month and year intervals, and the indexes o! em. 
ployment and pay roll in July 1933. 

The monthly percents of change for each of the 89 separate indus. 
tries are computed by direct comparison of the total number of 
employees and of the amount of weekly pay roll reported in identical 
establishments for the 2 months considered. The percents of change 
over the month interval in the several groups and in the total of the 
89 manufacturing industries are computed from the index numbers of 
these groups, which are obtained by weighting the index numbers of 
the several industries in the groups by the number of employees or 
wages paid in the industries. The percents of change over the year 
interval in the separate industries, in the groups and in the totals are 
computed from the index numbers of employment and pay-roll totals, 


TaBLE 1.—_COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN JULY 1933 WITH JUNE 1933 AND JULY 1932 















































Ss 
Estab- Employment Pay-roll total aan, 
ish- in? July 1933 
ments average 
Percent of Percent of : 
report- 1926 = 100) 
ind ing in change change 
ndustry both | Number panaent, ha 
June | 0D pay pay ro l 
roll, July July | (1 week), July ae 
pat | 1933 Pune to l932to | July 1983 PNG Y° lhos2to| Dos | roll 
1933 1933 | July 1933 | SUly | ment toa 
Food and kindred prod- | 
| AA Re ES a. 3,064, 261,881 1,8) +11, 0) $5,449,488) +3.0) +7.5) 88.1 71.8 
DORIOR 8k shbniodiaeé 965 63, 873 +1.4) —1.5) 1,393, 071 +2.8) —4.8 80.4) 65.5 
DOCS... ccc naccsoodes 359 943; +3. 8/+109. 1 $20) +2. 7)4+122.4) 166.9) 155.7 
0 RR AEP ES 311 5, 857 + —1.7 118, 299} -+2.0) —11.4) 102.9) 77.3 
Confectionery. -.....--.-- 320) 32,095; —3. 8} +20.6 405, 513) —2.3) +10.0) 70.8) 47.5 
i li, RE n= Mf 423 16,540! +6 +5. 6 348,181) +12.8| +2.6) 87.9) 70.6 
Ice cream_........------ 365, 12,711) +29.5) —4.1) 318,557) +1.8] —13.3} 80.0) 5¥.8 
Slaughtering and meat 
Liaweiebbdinns 247 94,877) +2.8) +89) 1,911,542) +2.5) +64) 92.8) 74.4 
a SS 61 4,710} +7. 5) +28.7 99, +10.9) +21.1) 62.5) 4.1 
Sugar refining, cane-----. 13 8,275} +2.6) +6.1 208, 205} +40) +3.0) 80.4) 71.: 
Textiles and their prod- i 
EE cicunncegitbuinndiainns 3,206, 764,161| +7.1) +56.2| 10,164,781; +9,3) +79.4) 86.4, 57,6 
ici dibcloinicinlandis ak 1,903; 628, 671 +9. 7| +65. 8, 084; +11.3) +94.5) 93.7) 66.9 
Carpets and rugs. -- 27 16, 133) +18.7) +58.1 287,006) +-19.4)4+117.2); 70.2) 50.6 
Cotten goods. ----.-- 670| 310,445) +10. 5) +82.7| 3,530,577) +13.2)4124.0) 101.4) 13.7 
Cotton small wares- lll li, 1 +11. 4) +43. 4 173, 512) +15.0) +70.5) 99.4 76. 4 
Dyeing and finish- 
ng textiles_.--..-- 153 40,683) +9. 2) +38.1 749,304) +7.4) +70.9) 88.5) 64.6 
Hats, fur-felt......- 27 5,275) +3.0) +18.7 104, 1490} +65.1) +41.4) 70.5 46. 1 
Knit goods-_--....--- 440; 114,229) +1.6) +34 1, 431, 897 —, 8) +46.5) 90.6) 59.2 
Silkand rayongoods. 238 53,031) +14. 0) +64. 708, +18. 5) +80.6) 68.1) 46.6 
Woolen and worsted ‘ 
DS RSE SEE Yi 237 77, 753) +13.1) +85.4) 1,321,273) +14.0)4114.1) 105.5) 82.2 
Wearing apparel. _...... 1,303} 135, 490; —.6) +32. 1,858,697) +3.4) +42.9) 69.0) 39.3 
Clothing, men’s-..- 397 70, 285} +9.1) +35.1) 1,023,802) +22.9| +746) 76.2 45.4 
Clothing. women’s. 543 25, —13. 0) +30. 382, 666) —8.4) +21. 59.3) 31.0 
Corsets and allied . 
ES Fae 35 6, —1.4) +9.4 83,478) —5.3| +161) 99.4 73.4 
Men’s furnishings. 73 7,817, +65.9) +43.1 83, 248 —, 2) 431.3) 66.7) 37.3 
Millinery.-......---.. 140; =—s_s« 88, 195) —14. 8] +24. 115, 446} —20.9) +17.9) 58.6) 33.6 
Shirts and collars -.- 115 17, 331 +8. 7| +38. 170,057, +3.2| +45.6) 70.8) 44.4 
fron and steel and their 
ucts, not includ- 
SS 1, 363, +10, 9) +25.8| 6,751,472; +14.2| +77.9, 64.9) 411 
its, nuts, washers, . 
and rivets_..........- 10, +13. 0} +31.8 197, 351) -++12. 5} +67.8| 82.5) 53.2 
Cast-iron pipe_-......-- 33 4, +9.2) () 60, 661; +12.2; +5.3) 32.1 8.0 
Cutlery (not including 
silver and plated cut- 7 
lery) and edge tools-_- 126 8, +2.1 -. 165, 198 +6.9| +10.4; 61.8) 41.6 
Forgings, iron and steel. 66 6,651} +6.3) +2241 122,004] 46.5) +381) 67.1) 41.7 








No change. 
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TasLe 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN JULY 1933 WITH JUNE 1933 AND JULY 1932—Continued 
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Iron and steel and their 
products—Continued. 

Hat sitencecasane 
Iron and steel_..._...... 
Plumbers’ supplies. --..- 
Steam and hot-water 
heating ap tus 

and steam fittings-_-. - 


Structural and orna- 
mental metalwork ..-. 
Tin cans and other tin- 


———<< <_< nmne 





edge tools, machine 
tools, files, and saws) - 
Wiles erin cchitneoo 
Machinery, not includ- 
ing transportation 
equipment____._._._.._. 
Agricultural 
SE hin citila ct cditecsttn ~ 
Cash registers, adding 
machines, and calcu- 
lating machines... -.--- 
Electrical machinery, 
— and sup- 
Site bbe hindnon 
Engines, turbines, trac- 
tors, and water wheels. 
Foundry and machine- 
shop products. -- ----- 
Mach 


ete ee 
ee eee ee ee 
<<< eee 

—H_e ee ee emer een 


and 


iipeiis equal 
equipment --._. 
ere and plated 

i ebathiwis ned dieerinne 
Smelting and refi xa 

copper, lead, and zinc. 
Stamped and enameled 


ewe eens 


105 
205 
68 


98 
160 


194 
61 
124 
69 

1, 785 
78 


37 


282 
88 


1, 048 
146 


















Estab- Index num- 

one “— July 193 
men average 
4 “change change | 1928=100) 

Industry both | Number d Amount of 
June | 00 pay yro 
qd |roll, July July | (1 week), July 
July | 1033 PUNY h1932 to| July 1988 P46 *° hoa to| Em- | Pay- 
1933 1933 | July 1933 | July | ment | totals 











22,964, +6.3 
227,159} +13.9 
8,682; +6.0 
16, 233) +7.6 
19, 220} +12.8 
14,722} +8.1 
9,543) +4.8 
7,677, +10.8 
6,848, +8.8 
289,911) +7.9 
7,192} +41 
14,372} +14.4 
89,748, +7.3 
17,198} +7.2 
109,377) +8.1 
11,265, +6.7 








6,612, +1.6 
691% —49 
2,951] +5.9 
6,038] —16.2 
10,335] +12. 2 
14,173] +6.1 
264,365 -+12.6 
7113) +01 
226) 145| +132 




















+17.4] $363,284) +12. 5] +53.7 
430.8} 4,359,927] +19. 2/+117.3 
+33.1) "138,945, —6.6| +57.0 
432.3] 297,030) +9.2) +48. 1) 
+47.9} 352,522] +13.6| +75. q 
—5.8} 221,567} +5.2} —11.6 
+10.1} 191,062) +5.0 421.4 
+18.1) 142,500) +15. 1) +58.1 
+30.0} 139,412} +10. 9} +81.8 
iad 5,564,714) +10.9| +266 
+46.0} 116,430) —.5| +543 
+14.8} 358,658) +16. 2] +32.3 
—3.8| 1,819,377} +102) +9.2 
+8.9} 352,063] +5.8) +23.4 
+11.0| 2,023,300, +13.0) +32. 2 
+8.5} | 226,207} +8.8| +23.6 

335, 461) —14.9! +16.5 

198, 505] +24. 7|+172.7 

134,704] +14.8| +26. 








1, 601, 803) 
98, 995) 


-+6.2) +36, 
+5. 5) +70. 








678,761, +14.6| +60. 
+32.7} 102,485] +17.0| +46.8 
+10.3| 122,305) —4.2| +12. 
+42. 0) 53, 342 tf +45. 

—5.4| 108,501} —15.11 —1.3 
+10.0| 209,905] +182) +24. 
+25.6| 227, +4. 4] +34. 0) 

—1.1| 5,713,607} 46.9) +.7 
+39.3} 186,103} —4.2| +23.2 

+1.0| 4,915,867) +6.3| +5.9 














78, +25 6) —17.5 





33, 664 
499, 071 
at 


+20. 0) --32. 2 
+11. 3} —30.8 
+4.6) +67 
—2. 2) —14.7 








1 663} +11.5 
24,246 +8.9 
92,084, +6.7 
19,437} —.5 
72,6471 +7.4 


73, 
1, 590, } +5.61 +9.9 





43.0 


42. 6 
82.7 


69.9 
113. 5 


52.0 
28. 9 


























































40.6 27.9 
34.2, 22.0 
68.6 49.8 
50.4; 31.4 
63.8) 45.6 
71.2; 45.3 
56.2 41.7 
251.4) 223.4 
59.8 44.8 
‘ 9.4 
11. 8.2 
62.7; 44.1 
48. 36.5 
62. 48.7 
46.9 35.6 
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TABLE 1.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACT) : 





































































































ESTABLISHMENTS IN JULY 1933 WITH JUNE 1933 AND JULY 1932—Continu: ING [he 
Employment Pay-roll totals ing th 
Estab- x 7 Index num. lo 
lish bers July ig, MP 
men (average 
Percent of Percent of hgh 
pear bg change change 1926 = 100) TABLE 2 
Industry both | Number Amount of 
Tune | on pay pay ro ~~ ~ 
an roll, July July | (1 week), July _ ent 
ay 1933 PUNE to 11932 to| July 1983 [URE t° |1932 to Em. | Pay. 
1933 y July uly July ploy- roll 
1933 1933 1933 1933 ment tals 
| 
Lumber and allied prod- * 
Sn cdndechindeimwdedbess +10, 3| +-20.9) $1,817,512) +13.0) +27.7) 44.0 44 “ 
PN os 0'ds bndenedin +5. 1) +25.3 618, 968) +6.0) +42.2) 51.0) 273 Food at 
Lumber: Balk 
Millwork..-......--- +11. 1) +15.8 308, 339} +12.9) +14.4) 40.3) 238 Be 
Sawmills. ......---- +13. 0} +20. 2 873,197} +18.2| +27.5| 41.7) 227 Bu 
Turpentine and rosin. -- +3. 0} +16. 1 17,008} +3.0) +.8) 51.9) 394 Co’ 
Stone, clay, and Fl 
SNUG. ntibuthseatadecs +7. 2| +17.9 1,639,482) +5.0) +17.7) 49.3) 29> Ice 
Brick, tile, and terra | Sla 
OUe «. w-Kicktichapebiene +19. 1) +11. 271,990) +23.5| +16.0| 32.9) 15.9 Su 
CIE... sidan ssdinntiins +7.9| +13.5| 274,777) +9.8] +66) 46.1) 257 Su 
EY NE rey +1. 3] +31. 2 747, 666 —4, 3) +34.6) 71.5) 50.6 Textil 
Marble, granite, slate, Fe 
and other products... +10.0} —10.9} 105,680, +13.5| —20.4) 42.3) 957 
9 ERS Ea +3. 5) +32.3 239, 369} -+-2.1) +46.5) 63.9) 35.6 
Leather and its manu- 
RR SEs RIES +7.1) +19.4| 2,609,726) +11.9] +38.9) 84.5) 62.1 
Boots and shoes...-.--- 47.5] +16.0| 2,015,523 +189 434.8) 843) 507 
 melidibidaina +6. 4) +35. 5 594, 203 +7. 5| +53.2) 85.5) 70.3 
Paper and printing-.-.--- +2,0) +2.7| 5,125,377) +1.8) —1.9| 80.5) 63.0 
Boxes, paper........-.--- +5. 8) +17.1 401, 469 +7.0) +24. 4 77.9| 65.7 
Paper and pulp-...__.-.-- +5.9] +13.4) 1, 501, 297 +8. 0] +27.2) 81.9) 58.4 
< nting and publish- 
Rook and job....-.-.- 766, 41, 296 —.7| —9.5| 1,041, 159 +.4) —12.5 66. 9) 2. 4 
Newspapers and ins 
cimatbie @ 465 68, —.4 —.2| 2,091, 452 —1.5| —10.3 95.8) 76.3 
imi and aliied 
ED .. cnsnceumetess 1,055, 153,255) +5.5| +22.2| 3,378, 894 +4,3| +18.9| 83.1) 67,2 
Chemicals.............. 109} 23,483} +9.2| 425.5 567,275] +9.2| +28.8) 103.0) 75.5 
Cottonseed, oil, cake, 
BELGE sice chepedsk< 107 3,485) +12:3) +11.7 37,881} +11:2) +9.2| 31.4) 30.9 
Druggists’ preparations. 45 7,604, +4.3) +5.7 147, 494 +.7| +3.7| 69.9) 66.6 
po | ae ees 30 3,645) +10.5) +25.1 76,498; +14.3) +36.7| 83.3) 58.5 
Re See 173 5,690; +5.0) +53.0 70, 767 +6. 6) 4+-24.2) 46.5) 29.8 
Paints and varnishes< - - 348. 16, 751 +3. 0) +14. 362, 537 —1.4; +16.0) 78.7) 61.5 
Petroleum refining...._- 126) 49,487; —(?) +. 1, 329, 500 —.2) —4.0) 64.7) 54.5 
Rayon and allied prod- 
Re eather Se: See 22 28, 006 +8 +80. 4 462, 302 +7.7\| +-96.8) 167.6) 140.1 
ak 95 15, 104 +9. 324,640; +2.1) -}-2.8) 101. 5| 84.9 
Rubber products_____..--- 148 88,907) +11.8| +20.2) 1,992,274) +13.2/) +480. 78.7) 61.6 
Rubber boots and shoes. 10, 385} +15.8| —3. 193,741) +23.3) +53.8} 48.8) 44.3 
Rubber goods, other 
than boots, shoes, 
tires, and inner tubes_ 21, 025 +8. 9) +23.9 396, 276} +11.9| +36.7| 96.0) 68.5 
Rubber tires and inner 
CUO. . odes hc ein aiead 41 57,497; +12.5| +24. 1, 402, 257) +12. 5) +40.1 80.6' 63.2 
Tobacco manufactures. - 241 53, 1 —1,3) —4, 680, 742 —.2% —7.9) 67.5) 50.3 
Chewing and smoking 
tobacco and snuff_____ 33 9, 674 —3.9| —4, 131, 463 —3.8| —2. 84.0) 68.1 
Cigars and cigarettes -- - 43, 459 —.9| —4, 549, 279 +.4 —8. 65.4) 48.1 
| 
Total, 89 industries. 18, 090 3, 023, 831 +7.2| +21. 9) 54, 558, 744 +7.9) +285, 67.3) 46.5 








1 Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 


Per Capita Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 


Per capita weekly earnings in July 1933 for each of the 89 manu- 
facturing industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
for all industries combined, together with the percents of change in 


— 1933 as compared with June 1933 and July 1932, are shown in 
table 2, 
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These earnings must not be confused with full-time weekly rates 
of wages. They are per capita weekly earnings, computed by divid- 
ing the total amount of pay roll for the week by the total number of 
employees (part-time as well as full-time workers). 


taste 2.-PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN 
JULY 19833 AND COMPARISON WITH JUNE 1933 AND JULY 1932 


















































‘ Percent of change com- 
hg | pared with— 
Industry Betas. SE 
earnings in | 
July 1983 | June 1933 | July 1932 
se 
Food and kindred products: | 
OE lle oS EG SELLE ADE OD AT CPT $21.81 | +1.4 —3.6 
pe Ec > RS En ys ee ey Cine ee ee eee 28. 19 | —1l1 +6. 5 
rt a von cay Auknides <accebevusensnsetes@abkss lacks skoacss 20. 20 +1.1 —10.0 
Cons newer abet nn aac ss shh edsaeseh eqninescssicskgeoens 12. 63 +1.5 —9.0 
FR I andaceyrheldboccenehd}66.4b6b848605600660008000een6 21. 05 +6. 2 —2.8 
et IR... co nehditicisondutéSdhahihe Ses eaeedeSnssboesseces 25. 06 —.6 —9.2 
GeAtnE Gites MIRED UUIEN  S o 8 .  cemnwacenndecesweccncenes 20. 15 —.3 —2.4 
Sn a encerasitat dncaswcduatnmesntebtssctsccsusiessesics 21. 08 +3. 1 —5.9 
Cee NO ik Bok onda sc aduidesecdicdcassscasassstcnss 25. 16 +14 —2.3 
Textiles and their products: 
Fabrics: 
CE RS, 2G)... cn clpeadeeeleedcadecacnsacantcees 17. 79 +.6 +36. 7 
ee, OD nau enteee nb ent cedetuwtanaeas 11. 37 +2.3 +22. 7 
ES i. ss ndedebedbeceaeasaedatsecasdes 15. 60 +3.2 +18.9 
Dyas and finishing textiles... .....................-.....«- 18. 42 —1.6 +24. 1 
se i ee a ane i druigataishinal 19. 74 +2.1 +19. 3 
as, i «kidd as cs seckpabbnskéebeisbews ss csdsices 12. 54 —2.3 +9.4 
Ot GN . .. Kon ansaaddwesechesecinsinsesdace 13. 36 +4.0 +10. 3 
Weert WOR DUT MOOS So oo ccc cic cccscccescsacesssssuces 16. 99 +.7 +15. 2 
Wearing apparel: 
IS Re eo  daatecassiededhedpeedesce 14. 57 +12. 7 +28. 8 
OS Sk a a a et ebabsababacedbises 14. 83 | +5. 4 —7.1 
ee | ee 13. 78 —3.9 +6. 2 
NL 6 wiki iccuiiddatbbhescéctesceugusssbitsusss 10. 65 —5.8 —8.2 
IED, Billi, she nlihabenaenbethne aeppnaseNiaDeys oh 14. 09 —7.2 —5.2 
REE IE RIE Sanit V8 SS LS AN es, SAT ea 9. 81 —5.0 +5.5 
[ron and steel and their products, not including machinery: 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets..................-.----.......--| 18. 07 —.5 +27.5 
REE Sa eens eee ee RG pabgdinetesdianddeesasys 13. 89 +2.7 +5.5 
Cutlery (not including silver and plated cutlery) and edge tools-_- 19. 32 +4.7 +10. 7 
Pe EE CONE olin icduescocutesccbadqudessyecesdlacat 18. 34 +.2 +13. 1 
EEE SS FEE ELE ay SN OS EE Te ee 15. 82 +5.9 +30. 9 
EE SS SS RY iE ET aE eee pee 19.19 +4. 7 +66. 2 
FU 6 82a b db locdccapenddcenbitade shgnaddlotbstibas 16. 00 —11.8 +17.8 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings__-_--- 18. 30 +1.5 +11.8 
es A Ri MIME 8 ae SAR UR RS ED Sag ea 18. 34 +.7 +18. 9 
Structural and ornamental metal work. --.......--.-.---------- 15. 05 —2.7 —6.3 
ET I I is ened sik pancbwhassecebae 20. 02 +.2 +10.3 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, files, and saws) -- 18. 56 +3.8 +34. 0 
Ek walk Senn k. AICS 2. SUE Eu tndde 20. 36 +2.0 +39. 8 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment: 
Se II, asinine inkinidiodmaaion sobe a haiemannniion| 16. 19 —4.4 +5.3 
Cash registers, adding machines, and calculating machines. - - - - 24. 96 +1.6 +15. 3 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and suppl SSS. Wiles wea 20. 27 +2.7 +13.5 
Engines, turbines, tractors, and water wheels_..............-.-- 20. 47 —1.3 +13.0 
Foundry and machine-shop products-.-..............-.-.-.-.---- 18. 50 +4. 6 +19. 2 
te palit ate Mage ER Ne A EEE IN 20. 08 +2.0 +13. 5 
Radios and ns Bull avitphdabbedddadinrinndedidsusiuceuns 14. 76 —16.7 —22.4 
Textile machinery and parts.........-----.--------------------- 22. 48 +7.0 +55. 0 
EE Cin: aiinahsincancvecdscoodccaupsctchapepeas 16. 24 +7.5 +25. 0 
Nonferrous metals and their products: 
I i ni a ad nen cmpatinginnintoms 17. 42 —1.2 +36. 5 
Brass, bronze, and copper products_-.-........---.---.--------- 19. 69 +2. 5 +23.9 
Clocks and watches and time-recording devices_...........----- 15. 50 +15. 2 +10.7 
SOU ons Re Sl ad Seb butions padacbuatpedbeaecaccee 17. 68 +.7 +1.8 
EOI AE TR) es py eT 18. 08 —1.7 +2.3 
EE SOD Wa, ie nabinacenesenccudbbonncane 17. 97 +1.4 +4, 2 
pre and refining—copper, lead, and zinc_.__-.....-......-- 20. 31 +5.3 +13.1 
Stamped and enameled ware. -_--.............-..--.------...---- 16. 05 —1.7 +6.5 
Transportation equipment: 
lk Eilean a vieatiine Geen nde phabteetae does 26. 16 —4.3 —11.6 
a a hic dimmed 21. 74 —6.1 +4.7 
Cars, electric and steam railroad._..................--.......-.- 15, 18 +.8 —14,2 
ne ce ee A Sins is aids em acpabe etna’ 20. 24 +775 —5.4 
ins <idinci ns nddhodtndnbebaddsdestctad+nacemsiadubiiice 20. 58 +2. 2 —15.8 
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TABLE 2.—PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIgEs ty 
JULY 19833 AND COMPARISON WITH JUNE 1933 AND JULY 1932—Continue. | 



































: Percent of chan 
Per capita 
weekly pared wit 
Industry earnings in a 
July 1933 | June 1933 | July 1 
Railroad repair shops: 
ic al cinitl Sigi whe cleasitiudadddeitos sulci $24. 37 —1.7 “ 
RIS SESS OS le SERIE A I 5S IT A SI 21. 89 —2 i. Janual 
Lumber and allied products: . Febru: 
i cc tS SS a as ee 13. 43 +.8 Ly: March 
Lumber: April- 
I 14. 59 +1.7 May- 
PE cninenenedecdaaknsoawddcetlabenternincssceesetheden 12. 64 +4. 5 is June- 
I incall dnsttinhibtbendctvlsdocéicclniéwceu Lau 12. 91 (1) | : July-- 
Stone, clay, and glass products: | Augu: 
es Ss al in canes cdneccicueedosnbaeverrvsne 12. 45 | +3.7 Septe: 
Se ORR roe OS ae hers ap hoeeey it Spins: 17. 10 | +1.8 Octot 
Sar sre Batt Stay d-al 8 deini auee abes tabi 17. 93 | at Nove 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products__.........._...______ 19. 68 +3. 1 Decel 
Atti tcteiind ati dinwatiihint bh eeecdwadiansdtalemaiail 14. 88 —1.4 
Leather and its manufactures: 
ET RA RET NS EA PY a A AE 16. 56 +5.3 
RE ES eS 2 Pr aE ape me tas Qa Ts 20. 07 +1.1 
Paper and printing: 
a i cia lll secienaoisintaalailindiienmsin ptiuhibinns 17. 76 +1.1 
SE LS RE TN Le REET 18. 94 | +2.0 
Printing and publishing: 
RRL. inte scnnenccedecnckeasiendbe seus 25, 21 +1.2 
Newspapers and periodicals. -~........................--.... 30. 58 —1.1 
Chemicals and allied products: 
I a ed 24. 16 +.1 
Cottonseed, oil, cake, and meal____.........------.2-222222-- 8. 10. 87 —1.0 
EE SETI RENO AES: 19. 49 —3. 4 
EE niin tnemtimnclidiciomaedindsnecnthinedndiblaitie wuts 20. 99 +3. 4 
I a ns cwnbeeabbbenneboaa 12. 44 +1.6 
EE LCE DLE ALG ILE LED 21. 64 —4.3 
i A a on hn cit concent ineinisiliiaitabnrcediie 26. 87 —.1 
SER ONE GE Gees PUCUNNS. . .. 2.2... coc cceccncccecescecceces 16. 51 | —.5 
ic Oe  cusliaileinenadake ined 21. 49 | (') 
Rubber products: | 
BOUIOE OWNS CIE NOI. noo inion nisin wcities sd quis enter se 18. 66 | +6. 5 | 
Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes, tires, and inner tubes- _- 18. 85 | +2. 8 | 
BOG a SNS FE GOO on inn ces ec come cwncecnseccce se 24.39; =+(%) 
Tobacco manufactures: 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff. ___..........._._._._- 13. 59 +.1 
Snes GU UI a eed 12. 64 +1.4 | 
oS) SEES EET. 2G OE 18. 04 | 34.7 | 
1 No change. 2 Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 3 Weighted. 


General Index Numbers of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 


Industries 


GENERAL index numbers of employment and pay-roll totals in 
manufacturing industries by months, from January 1926 to July 1933, 
together with average indexes for each of the years from 1926 to 1932, 
and for the 7-month period, January to July 1933, inclusive, are 
shown in the foilowing table. In computing these general indexes 
the index numbers of each of the separate industries are weighted 
according to their relative importance in the total. Following this 
table are two charts prepared from these general indexes showing 
the course of employment and pay rolls from January 1926 to July 
1933, inclusive. 
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3.—-GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY 1926 TO JULY 1933 


[12-month average, 1926= 100] 





























Employment Pay rolls 

Month 
1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1981 | 1932] 1933} 1926 | 1927 | 1928] 1929 | 1930} 1931 | 1932) 1933 
January------ 100. 4) 97. 3| 91. 6) 95. 2) 90.7) 74. 6) 64.8) 56.6) 98.0) 94.9) 89.6) 94. 5) 88.1) 63.7) 48.6) 35.8 
February----| 101. 5| 99. 0} 93.0) 97. 4) 90. 9] 75. 3) 65. 6) 57. 5) 102. 2) 100. 6| 93.9] 101. 8} 91. 3) 68. 1) 49. 6) 36.4 
pe 102. 0} 99. 5} 93. 7| 98. 6] 90. 5) 75.9) 64. 5| 55. 1) 103. 4) 102. 0} 95. 2) 103. 9) 91. 6] 69. 6) 48. 2) 33.4 
ae 101. 0} 98. 6} 93. 3) 99. 1] 89. 9) 75. 7) 62. 2} 56.0) 101. 5] 100. 8) 93. 8} 104. 6) 90. 7) 68. 5) 44. 7| 34.9 
Jouaiail 99. 8} 97. 6} 93. 0) 99. 2) 88. 6) 75. 2) 59.7] 58.7) 99.8) 99.8] 94.1) 104. 8] 88. 6) 67.7) 42. 5) 38.9 
ae 99. 3) 97. 0} 93. 1) 98. 8] 86. 5) 73.4) 57. 5| 62.8) 99.7] 97.4] 94.2) 102. 8) 85. 2) 63.8) 39. 3) 43.1 
July.--------- 97. 7| 95.0} 92. 2} 98. 2) 82.7] 71.7) 55. 2) 67.3) 95.2) 93.0) 91.2) 98.2] 77.0} 60.3) 36.2) 46.5 
August....... 98. 7} 95. 1) 93. 6} 98. 6] 81. 0} 71. 2} 56. O}.___- 98.7} 95. 0} 94. 2) 102. 1] 75.0) 59. 7) 36. 3)..__- 
Septem ber- - - 100. 3} 95. 8} 95. 0} 99. 3) 80.9) 70.9) 58. 5)-.__- 99.3} 94.1) 95.4) 102. 6) 75.4) 56.7) 38. 1)... 
October..---- 100. 7} 95. 3) 95. 9) 98. 4) 79.9) 68.9) 59. 9)..__- 102.9} 95.2) 99.0) 102. 4) 74.0) 55. 3) 39. 9).____ 
November...| 99. 5} 93. 5) 95. 4) 95. 0} 77. 9! 67. 1] 59. 4).._-. 99. 6} 91.6) 96.1) 95.4) 69. 6) 52. 5) 38. 6)_.__. 
December...-| 98.9} 92. 6} 95. 5] 92.3) 76. 6) 66.7] 58. 3)____- 99.8} 93.2! 97.7]; 92.4) 68.8) 52.2) 37.7/.._.. 
Average_-__| 100, 6) 96,4) 93.8) 97.5) 84.7) 72.2) 60, 1/159. 1) 100.0) 96.5) 94.5) 100.5) 81,3) 61.5) 41.6/'38,4 
























































1 Average for 7 months. 


Time Worked in Manufacturing Industries in July 1933 


Rerorts as to working time in July were received from 13,856 
establishments in 89 manufacturing industries. Three percent of 
these establishments were idle, 57 percent operated on a full-time 
basis, and 40 percent worked on a part-time schedule. 

An average of 91 percent of full-time operation in July was shown 
by reports received from all the operating establishments included 
in table 4. The establishments working part time in July averaged 
78 percent of full-time operation. 

A number of establishments supplying data concerning plant- 
operating time have reported full-time operations but have qualified 
the hours reported with a statement that, while the plant was operat- 
ing full time, the work in the establishment was being shared and the 
employees were not working the full-time hours operated by the 
plant. 
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TABLE 4.—PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING INDU 


2 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN JULY 1933 








RIE§ 




















1 Less than one half of 1 percent. 











| | ~— 
Percent ofestab- | Average percent 
aon ag lishments full time reported 
operating— by— . 
| 
Industry — 
Total | Percent ae 
ota ercen | eratin lishments 
number | idle | Full time} Parttime! oy.) ° eee 
hishments part time 
| } | 
Food and kindred products______...._. | 2,486 1 74 | 25 95 | my 
BE Oe” aS SRS ating 769 (‘) 82 18 | 97 | 83 
i itnnchéctpemmaciattindeoteitizens .., aa 86 14 98 | , 
Siiinnnthorncasnaniinnaelibhibmes 25 1 80 20 97 84 
OCIS BG ALT TO 265 36 61 83 | 7 
dd onicinndbtlnn aghthihiibisouentrdce 382 (') 70 30 93 * 
pI RE EE a 275 1 70 29 96 gs 
Slaughtering and meat packing. ----.-- 203 (') 74 26 7 RR 
i: ii ie ead iimencln’ | = eee 98 | 2 100 | 80 
Sugar refining, came................... DP titmmgaces 3 See 100 (--22 
Textiles and their products__..........- 2, 535 5 75 21 96 81 
Fabrics: 
Cerets OGG TURE... -naceasnss~-- 15 13 53 33 93 g9 
ol ee ee 617 (') 89 | 10 99 BE 
Cotton small wares.............-- 100 1 60 39 93 8] 
Dyeing and finishing textiles__.._. 138 1 73 26 97 87 
RS EE EE eae ee oe 70 30 92 66 
Re ee eee 377 2 79 20 96 89 
Silk and rayon goods__........-._-| 215 2 75 | 23 96 89 
Woolen and worsted goods-.-...._- 221 1 83 | 16 98 86 
Wearing apparel: } 
I i ewe 282 7 67 | 26 | 95 82 
Clothing, women’s..............-.- 316 24 58 | 19 93 70 
Corsets and allied garments-----.-_- 29 3 66 | 31 94 80 
Men’s furnishings...............-- 49 2 | 61 | 37 94 85 
| TESS SR as By 75 8 | 45 | 47 SY 78 
Shirts and collars... ............. 81 2 | 73 25 96 85 
Iron and steel and their products, not | 
including machinery... ---.....------ , 058 3 38 | 59 85 15 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets. .....- _, | ee tee 33 | 67 87 80) 
SRA 5 SRS RES 29 21 17 62 7 63 
Cutlery (not including silver and 
plated cutlery), and edge tools_...-- TS ae 43 57 87 7 
Forgings, iron and steel..............- | See 34 66 85 7] 
| ey I ee SSS TBS ae Sa 63 2 37 62 85 76 
OS ea eee 138 7 40 5 83 71 
I I on. nncindabitecominae | ae ees 55 45 90 7 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus 
and steam fittings..................- 82 2 27 71 75 66 
AE ee ee 136 5 | 42 53 87 77 
Structural and ornamental metalwork - 144 2 | 31 67 86 80 
Tin cans and other tinware----_--..-.-- 55 4 62 35 94 82 
Tools (not including edge tools, ma- 
chine tools, files, and saws)........-- 104 | 1 27 7 82 7 
bE RAR, Sie sig aS CIITA Tes Sa a oe 52 48 89 | 77 
Machinery, not including transpor- 
tation equipment________.......-..--- / 1,359 1 32 | 67 82 u4 
Agricultural implements ---._....-..-.-. tS Tee 27 73 80 72 
Cash registers, adding machines, and , - 
calculating machines_-_............-- BB hissccdicus 55 45 | 8S 74 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and _ 
ey OE EE Se 204 (*) 29 70 | 84 i 
Engines, turbines, tractors, and water ca 
RSE AR 8 PRR Se ee 69 | 1 | 25 | 72 82 V0 
Foundry and machine-shop products-. 807 | eS 34 | 66 | 81 | 72 
EE PRS OR 123 5 | 25 | 70 81 | 75 
Radios and  reangte. yrmet ee Sera eS 30 | .----<---- 23 | i7 83 | 78 
Textile machinery an a pares S eikdindedmine SP ih Aswcdoced 45 | 55 94 | 83 
Typewriters and supplies. -.-........... eh Se 40 | 60 87 | i6 
Nonferrous metals and their rae | 482 | 3 37 69 86 | 8 
Aluminum manufactures_............- a ey 43 52 93 | 85 
Brass, bronze, and copper products-_-.- | BEE bd. nninsielh 32 68 86 | SU 
Clocksand watdhes anil Btw ne ef 
BO ETE A ED | EE Dee 33 67 75 be 
SO i ithititeenchtebentabiaidepie 107 7 33 60 85 | (0 
Lighting equipment.................-- 42 5 26 69 86 | 80 
+ le - a. Sag = ae 37 | 8 43 49 84 | bs 
ti and refining—co ’ ’ | « 
oP pth mdi a at | D4 eee 73 27 94 79 
Stamped and enameled ware... .-.--- BD tntcnestince 43 | 57 89 | 80 
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TABLE 4.—PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN JULY 1933—Continued 








Percent of estab- | Average percent of 
ae a lishments full time reported 
porung operating— by— 





Industry 
Allop- | Estab- 


; erating |lishments 
Full time} Part time estab- | operating 


lishments| part time 





Transportation equipment 
Aircraft 

Automobiles 

Cars, electric and steam railroad 
Locomotives 

Shipbuilding 


Railroad repair shops 
Electric railroad 
Steam railroad 


Lumber and allied products 
Furniture 
Lumber: 
Millwork 


79 
& 
80 
73 
63 
81 


81 
85 
79 


7 
78 


SS RSS PI8ses 


77 





oo one eel 


Stone, clay, and glass products 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta. -- 


— 


& 
e883S 235 


Glass 

Marble, granite, slate, and other 
products 

Pottery 


Leather and its manufactures 
Boots and shoes 
Leather 


Paper and printing 
Boxes, paper 
Paper and pulp 
Printing and publishing: 
Book and job 


_ 








oe PO OO 
SSS 


oa 
— 





B 


Chemicals and allied products 
Chemicals 
Cottonseed, oil, cake, and meal 
Druggists’ preparations. __........_._- 
Explosives 
Fertilizers 


Petroleum refining 
eg and allied products 





Rubber products 
Rubber boots and shoes 
Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes, 
tires, and inner tubes 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 


Tobaceo manufactures 
aaa and smoking tobacco and 
snu 


SE SNBSRSSEES 8 





2 at 


85 | 
91 | 








B53 














= 








' Less than one half of 1 percent. 


Employment in Nonmanufacturing industries in July 1933 


Se employment in July 1933, as compared with June, 
was pepestor in 12 of the 15 nonmanufacturing industries appearing 


in the following table. Data for the building-construction indust 

are not presented here but are shown in more detail under the section 
“Building construction.” The canning and preserving industry re- 
ported the most pronounced gains in both employment and pay roll 
over the month interval, the increase of 37.8 percent in employment 
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and 25.8 percent in pay rolls indicating the usual seasonal exp: 
in this industry. An increased demand is indicated in the risin > ey». 
ployment in the anthracite and bituminous coal-mining indus ries, 
the anthracite-mining industry reporting an increase of 11 percent in 
employment coupled with an increase of 11.5 percent in pay rolls, 
The bituminous coal-mining industry reported a gain of 3.1 percent 
in employment coupled with an increase of 15.1 percent in earnings. 
The quarrying and nonmetallic mining industry reported a gain of 
4.8 percent in number of workers 1 in July 1933, compared with June. 
and the metalliferous-mining industry reported an increase of 47 
percent in employment. The crude- -petroleum-producing ind ustry 
reported a gain of 2.7 percent in number of employees from June to 
July; hotels, due largely to the opening of seameat resort hotels, re- 
ported an increase of 2.6 percent; and the wholesale-trade industry 
reported an increase of 1.6 percent in number of employees over the 
month interval. The gains in the remaining 4 industries reporting 
increased employment were less than 1 percent and were as follows: 
Laundries and banks, brokerage, real estate, and insurance, 0.4 per- 
cent each; power and light, 0.3 percent; and electric-railroad and 
motor-bus operation, 0.1 percent. In the four industries in which 
decreases in employment were reported the retail-trade group show 2 
a falling off in employment, which is customary at this time of yea 
This decline of 4.7 percent appeared largely in the department, varict 
and limited-price group of establishments. The dyeing and ening 
industry reported a seasonal loss of 3.2 percent, and the telephone and 
telegraph industry reported a drop of 1 percent in number of employees. 

In the following table are presented employment and pay-roll data 
for the nonmanufacturing industries surveyed, exclusive of building 
construction: 


310n 


TaBLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN NONMANUFACTUR- 
ING ESTABLISHMENTS IN JULY 1933 WITH JUNE 1933 AND JULY 1932 
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Estab- Employment Pay-roll totals ile nnn 
lish- ies. J 
ments 1933 (average 
report- Percent of Percent of 1929 = 100) 
Industrial groups ‘hah Number change =|, mount off  °22n8° 
June joi Taly Pe pay =, oo 
and ( June to|, JU | week), |yuneto| JY | Em- | | 
July | 8 july a July 1933 |" Fuly - ~~ ploy- | r 
1 e totals 
933 1933 | 933 1933 | 933 | ment j total 
Coal mining: 
Antisagie........46.-.-.- 160} 59,940 |} +11.0} —1.6 [$1,518,796 | +11.5 /+10.7| 43.8 38. 2 
Bituminous_.........---- 1, 471 | 191,024 +3.1 | +7.8 2,644,739 | +15.1 |+37.7 63. 2 33.6 
Metalliferous mining. --_--_- 278 | 22,365 | +4.7!+11.9 420,408 | +3.7 |+12.4] 33.0 19.0 
Quarrying and nonmetallic 
WRIT, cntutndeinnciown< ai 1,134} 33,044) 448] () 498,991 | +3.6| —2.4] 49.5 28. 4 
Crude-petroleum producing -- 239 | 24,189 | +2.7 |] +7.4 673,689 | +4.0) —5.4' 59.5 42 
Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph_| 8, 316 7,238 | —1.0 |—13.4 | 6,507,178 +.1}|—-16.2] 68.5 
Power and light. -_-__----- 3, 204 | 195, 565 +.3 | —5.8 | 5, 551, 531 +.2 |-IL.1 77. 5 | 
Electric-railroad and mo- 
tor-bus operation and 
maintenance.___-....-- 560 | 130, 995 +.1 | —8.2 | 3,431, 484 —1l.1 |-—13.6 | 69.4 57.4 
e: 
Wholesale. ...........-.- 2,924; 75,870} +1.6 +.4 | 1,982,011 +3.3 | —8.7 | 76.9 39. | 
WINE a dccickweinul wet 17, 560 | 334, 147 4.7 (‘) 6, 329, 075 —4.0| —8.2]| 74.6 58. 1 
Hotels (cash payments only)? | 2,702 | 136,199} +2.6] —3.6] 1,678,710 | +1.8/—13.8 | 75.6) 53.3 
Canning and preserving-. --- 874 |. 65,865.) +37.8 | +4.9 666, 7 +25.8| —2.7/] 76.6 } 
pe | SARS Se pad Eee 909 | 54,715 +.4} —5.0 797, 683 —1.2 |—15.4 | 76.3 | } 
Dyeing and cleaming---_----_- 311 10, 427 —3.2] +.6 172, 823 —6.9 |—12.0 } 82.9 
Banks, brokerage, insurance, atk 
and real estate__........__- 4,475 | 168,656 | 3+.4|)%—.7 | 5,551,826 | 3+.6 3 —5.4 $97.8 | 385.2 














1 Nochange. ? The additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 4 Weighie:' 
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Per capita weekly earnings in July 1933 for 15 nonmanufacturing 
industries included in the Bureau’s monthly trend-of-employment 
survey, together with the percents of change in July 1933 as compared 
with June 1933 and July 1932, are given in the table following. These 
per capita weekly earnings must not be confused with full-time weekly 
rates Of wages; they are per capita weekly earnings computed by 
dividing the total amount of pay roll for the week by the total number 
of employees (part-time as well as full-time workers). 


TanLe 2.—PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGSIN 15 NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
IN JULY 1933 AND COMPARISON WITH JUNE 1933 AND JULY 1932 








Percent of change 
Percapita) July 1933 com- 


: weekly pared with— 
Industrial group earnings 


in July 
1933 





June 1933 | July 1932 





Coal mining: 
Anthracite 
alli in ie bin wh linia leche ai ee lee eee 
Metalliferous mining _~-_.................... Laie secah o-kibindinie ata shined 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining 
Crude-petroleum producing 
Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph 
Power and light 
Electric-railroad and motor-bus operation and maintenance 
Trade: 
Wholesale 


mS wrcoum 
ee 
=rtSs 








Hotels (cash payments only)! 

Canning and preserving 

Laundries 

Dyeing and cleaning 

Banks, brokerage, insurance, and real estate 


ORATION 














! The additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 
2 Weighted. 


Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals for Nonmanufacturing Industries 


InpEXx numbers of employment and pay-roll totals for 15 nonmenu- 
facturing industries are presented in the following table. These index 
numbers show the variation in employment and pay rolls by months, 
from January 1930 to July 1933, in all nonmanufacturing industries 
with the exception of the laundry, dyeing and cleaning, and the banks, 
brokerage, insurance, and real-estate industries for which information 
over the entire period is not available. The Bureau has secured data 
concerning employment and pay rolls for the index base year 1929 
from establishments in these industries and has computed index 
numbers for those months for which data are available from the 
Bureau’s files. These indexes are shown in this tabulation. 
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TABLE 3.—_INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS FOR NONMANUPFACT, iG 
TODS es, JANUARY TO DECEMBER 1930, 1931, AND 1932, AND JANUA} yeNG 


[12-month average, 1929= 100] 
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Anthracite mining Bituminous-coal mining 
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Electric-railroad and motor-bus 
Power and light and maintenance 2 
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77. 4,100. 4) 99.7 
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Average.___| 103. ; ’ . 170. 8} 93. 4| 


1 Average for 7 months. 


? Not including electric-railroad car building and repairing; see transportation uipment and railroad 
pair-shop groups, manufacturing industries, table 1 — 
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Average..._| 99. 2) 91. 7| 79. 0)173. 3) 98. 5) 85. 4) 64.5 


Average....| 89. 4| 80. 1/174. 6| 84. 4 


USTRIES 
Average. --- 
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TABLE 3.—-INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS FOR NONMANUFACTURING 


September - - - 

October.........- 
November. _..._- 
December_....._- 


September ..---- 
December......-- 
JemOG Titi cient nies 


January-- 
February - - 
Oetober- a 
November. - 
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Average Man-Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnin:»; 


N THE following tables the Bureau presents a tabulation of jay. 

hours worked per week and average hourly earnings, base! oy 
reports supplied by identical establishments in June and July {933 
in 15 industrial groups and 74 separate manufacturing indusiries 
Man-hour data for the building-construction: group and for the insyr. 
ance, real estate, banking, and brokerage group are not available, and 
data for several of the 89 manufacturing industries surveyed moni|\|y 
are omitted from these tables due to lack of adequate information. ~ 

The total number of establishments supplying man-hour data jp 
these 15 industrial groups represents approximately 50 percent of the 
establishments supplying monthly employment data. 

The tabulations are based on reports supplying actual man-hours 
worked and do not include nominal man-hour totals, obtained by 
mutiplying the total number of employees in the establishment by 
the plant operating time. 

Table 1 shows the average hours worked per employee per week and 
average hourly earnings in 15 industrial groups and for all groups 
combined. The average hours per week and average hourly earnings 
for the combined total of the 15 industrial groups are weighted aver- 
ages, wherein the average man-hours and average hourly earnings in 
each industrial group are multiplied by the total number of employces 
in the group in the current month and the sum of these products 
divided by the total number of employees in the combined 15 indus- 
trial groups. 

In presenting information for the separate manufacturing industries 
shown in table 2, data are published for only those industries in which 
the available man-hour information covers 20 percent or more of the 
total number of employees in the industry at the present time. The 
average man-hours and hourly earnings for the combined 89 manu- 
facturing industries have been weighted in the same manner as the 
averages for all industrial groups combined, table 1. 


TABLE 1.—-AVERAGE HOURS WORKED PER WEEK PER EMPLOYEE AND AVERAGE 
HOURLY EARNINGS IN 15 INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, JUNE AND JULY 1933. 


93 























Average hours per} Average hourly 
week earnings 
Industrial group 
June 1933) July 1933 | June 1933) July 1933 
Cents Cents 
EE a aco AE cl a: SS RI aM Fh ED BI 42.6 42.5 41.8 42.1 
Coal mining: 
FE AE Ele i RO a A bea 30. 7 31.3 81.6 81.8 
pRB ee RDS EL 9 RE Oe a OI AR hee tg Go la 28. 5 32. 0 45.3 45.0 
ne TI CE ie a 5 ca ss Sa 39. 9 39. 5 47.2 47.4 
uarrying and nonmetallic mining___...............--.-.--.._.- 41.2 41.5 37.6 37.5 
CU GernetID TUOKIIONE on cou eel A ol 50. 4 50. 0 48.8 48.8 
Public utilities: 
Ce IE ec enim sealed 37. 5 38. 0 71.1 0.8 
en les GS Soe ro, MR ARR ap pCR 46.0 44.7 61.9 63. 4 
- > ptemagmanmas 15 and motor-bus operation and maintenance - 46.5 46.1 56. 5 6.4 
rade: 
P. -cas chia thcknduabonessacdiw cities tydd>socapean’ 47.2 46. 6 53.3 54.8 
PR Ai di, sarees gtMeia c tacrt ic Sind oe amok beads <sedarodns 44.8 44.2 40. 5 10.9 
i ilidadin deen ied hetdadediwarkacgenidgetbsioetda bikewnee ak 50. 5 50.9 23.1 22.8 
Cn ns CN a Sn ol lndeensodedesucwtecann 43. 1 39. 0 31.0 31.3 
ce 8 nnbumianeiere Rabie bi aecewe 42.8 42.4 33. 2 33. | 
Ne ee ie ce ending 47.0 45.7 37.6 36. 8 
as bee ice lon och inhan damewwateces 43.3 43.1 43. 5 43.8 
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Per capita weekly earnings, computed by multiplying the average 
man-hours worked per week by the average hourly earnings shown in 
the following table, are not identical with the per capita weekly 
parnings appearing elsewhere in this trend-of-employment compila- 
tion, which are obtained by dividing the total weekly earnings in all 
establishments reporting by the total number of employees in those 
establishments. As already noted, the basic information upon which 
the average weekly man-hours and average hourly earnings are com- 


puted covers approximately 50 percent of the establishments reporting 
monthly employment, data. 


VaABLE 2.—AVERAGE HOURS WORKED PER WEEK PER EMPLOYEE AND AVERAGE 


HOURLY EARNINGS IN SELECTED MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JUNE AND 
JULY 1933 


—— 








Average hours per Average hourly 


week earnings 
Industry 





‘wee 1933 | July 1933 |\June 1933 | July 1933 


Cents 


42.9 
Beverages } 61.6 
te a ae RE al Gp Ay cs er OO met 35. 1 
42.0 
Ice cream 48.4 
Slaughtering and meat packing ‘ ’ ¥ 40.9 
Sugar, bee 7. ‘ 52.3 
Sugar refining, cane 43.8 
Textiles and their products: 
Fabrics: 
Carpets and rugs 
Cotton goods 
Cotton small wares 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Knit goods 
Silk and rayon goods 
Woolen and worsted goods 
Iron and steel and their products, not including machinery: 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 
Cast-iron pipe 
Oa (not including silver and plated cutlery) and edge 
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Plumbers’ supplies 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings_- 


Structural and ornamental metalwork 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, files, and 
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Agricultural implements 

Cash registers, adding machines, and calculating machines. - 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies 

Engines, turbines, tractors, and water wheels 


Foundry and machine-shop products 
Machin 


Textile machinery and parts 
Typewriters and supplies 

Nonferrous metals and their products: 
Aluminum manufac 
Brass, bronze, and copper products 
Clocks and watches and time-recording devices 
Jewelry 
Silverware and plated ware 
Smelting and refining—copper, lead, and zine 
Stam and enameled ware 

Trans _— equipment: 


ConA 





honographs 
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Railroad repair shops: 
Electric railr 
Steam railroad 
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TABLE 2.-AVERAGE HOURS WORKED PER WEEK PER EMPLOYEE AND A\ 


HOURLY EARNINGS IN SELECTED MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JUN 
JULY 1933—Continued 








Average hours per Average | 
week earni! 
Industry 





June 1933 | July 1933 J une 1933 | J 
| 
| 








Lumber and allied products: 
Furniture 
Lumber: 
Millwork 
Sawmills 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 


Cents 
32. 2 | 


~ 


33. 0 
27.1 } 
Delaw 


32. Dis stric 


40. 
44. 
51. 
39. 
40. 
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~~ 


Marble, granite, slate, and other products 
Pottery 
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Georg 


Jake 6B? Be Bo 


Paper and th ae 
Boxes, pa 
Paper an 
ie publishing: 
and job 
Newspapers and 
Chemicals and allied products: 
Chemicals 
Cottonseed, oil, cake, and meal 
Druggists’ preparations 
Explosives 
Fertilizers 
Paints and varnishes 
Petroleum refining 
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39. ¢ 
40. 
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Rubber & goods, other than boots, shoes, tires, and inner 
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Tobacco manufactures: 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff______..........._- 
Cigars and cigarettes 

















Employment in Building Construction in July 1933 


MPLOYMENT in the building-construction industry decrease: 
0.4 percent in July as compared with June, and pay rolls 
decreased 0.8 percent over the month interval. 

The percents of change of employment and pay-roll totals in July 
as compared with June are based on returns made by 10,657 firms 
employing in July 79,127 workers in the various trades in the building- 
construction industry and whose combined weekly earnings during 
the pay period ending nearest July 15 were $1,679,130. These 
reports cover building operations in various localities in 34 States and 
the District of Columbia. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND TOTAL PAY ROLL IN THE BUILDING-CON- 
STRUCTION INDUSTRY IN IDENTICAL FIRMS, JUNE AND JULY 15, 1933 








Num-| Number on pay | Amount of pay 
ber of roll Percent roll 
firms f 








0 
report- change 
" June 15 | July 15 June 15 | July 15 





76 339 351 +3. 5 $4, 564 $4, 660 


24 861 | +21.1 15, 024 18, 791 
29 737 818 | +11.0 13, 618 17, 408 
23 705 599 | —15.0 15, 576 12, 986 


! Data supplied by cooperating State bureaus. 
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soMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND TOTAL PAY ROLL IN THE BUILDING-CON- 
, STRUCTION INDUSTRY IN IDENTICAL FIRMS, JUNE AND JULY 15, 1933—Con. 





— 





Num- Number on pay Amount of pay 
ber of roll roll Percent 
firms of 


report- change 
ing June 15 | July 15 June 15 | July 15 


Colorado: Denver ; 195 616 600 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeport 128 531 
Hartford : 205 994 
New Haven ‘a 
Delaware: Wilmington -- 955 
District of Columbia 
Florid 1: 
Jacksonville 











| 
~~ 


$12, 067 | $12,001 


10, 965 10, 779 
22, 142 22, 406 
25, 541 22, 997 
19, 886 17, 517 
241,468 | 241,059 


5, 833 7, 278 
9, 861 11, 567 
17, 682 16, 309 
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Georgia: Atlanta 
Illinois: 

Chicago ! 

Other reporting localities ! 
Indiana: 

Evansville 

Fort Wayne 

Indianapolis 

South Bend 


| 
WONSS CH NOH BBWONNH @ 


35, 997 29, 629 
13, 209 13, 448 


4, 806 4, 766 
3, 639 3, 812 
21, 323 19, 344 


1,914 2, 166 
Iowa: Des Moines 10, 852 8, 315 
Kansas: Wichita 4 4, 480 
Kentucky: Louisville q 16, 104 16, 301 
Louisiana: New Orleans.......----- . 18, 684 
Maine: Portland ‘a 7, 952 
Maryland: Baltimore!_-_____.-__- , : f \ 12, 210 
Massachusetts: All reporting local- 
ities | 
Michigan: 
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105, 854 


, 63, 121 
cen dined whines Se 5! 1 3, 213 

Grand Rapids ‘ 5, 585 
Minnesota: 


t 
Se + 


Por ©!) 


Minneapolis. .............--.-..- 


Missouri: 

Kansas City ? 

Phi dcdescoesacds ete ea 
Nebraska: Omaha 
New York: 

New York City! . 161, 817 

Other reporting localities ! ‘ 119, 248 
— Carolina: Charlotte . 2, 782 
Ohio: 


++ tit 1, 
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Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City 
ulsa 


So 


T 
Oregon: Portland 
Pennsylvania: ¢ 
Erie area ! 
Philadelphia area ! 
Pittsburgh area ! 
Reading-Lebanon area !____.--- 
Scranton area! 
Other reporting areas ! 
Rhode Island: Providence 
Tennessee: 
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176 1, 362 
27 161 
152 854 
San Antonio 120 842 
Utah: Salt Lake City 82 364 


! Data supplied by cooperating State bureaus. 

? Includes both Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas City, Kans. 
‘ Ineludes Covington and Newport, Ky. 

‘Each separate area includes from 2 to 8 counties. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND TOTAL PAY ROLL IN THE BUILDIN« -CON 
STRUCTION INDUSTRY IN IDENTICAL FIRMS, JUNE AND JULY 15, 1933-05) 






































Num- Number on pay Amount of pay 
ber of roll Percent roll reat 
Locality firms of | of. 
report- change 
ing June 15 | July 15 June 15 | July 15 | 
Virginia: | 
Norfolk-Portsmouth..........-- 87 969 910 —6.1 | $15,645 | $14,316 —~R 5 
CE TT RIT 146 863 899} +42] 16,266] 16,236 | 
Washington: 
SE aaa SR es 156 585 699 | +19.5 10, 167 13, 334 | 
RS RP aS GE 51 180 250 | +38.9 2, 868 4, 908 | 71.1 
TE ) aiele ini, digi adi dnmnnamené 82 121 164} +35.5 1, 831 2,307 | +26 9 
West Virginia: Wheeling. ........_- 45 189 175 —7.4 3, 497 2,900; —145 
Wisconsin: All reporting localities !__ 59 902 831 —7.9 14, 321 15,377| +74 
Total, all localities..........-. 10, 657 79, 418 79, 127 —.4 ( 691, 851 |1, 679, 130 —8 





——e 


1 Data supplied by cooperating State bureaus. 


Trend of Employment in July 1933, by States 


N THE following table are shown the fluctuations in employment 

and pay-roll totals in July 1933 as compared with June 1933, in 
certain industrial groups by States. These tabulations have been 
prepared from data secured directly from reporting establishments 
and from information supplied by cooperating State agencies. The 
combined total of all groups does not include building-construction 
data, information concerning which is published elsewhere in a sepa- 
rate tabulation by city and State totals. In addition to the com- 
bined total of all groups, the trend of employment and pay rolls in 
the manufacturing, public utility, hotel, wholesale trade, retail trade, 
bituminous-coal mining, crude-petroleum producing, quarrying and 
nonmetallic mining, metalliferous mining, laundry, and dyeing and 
cleaning groups is presented. In this State compilation, the totals of 
the telephone and telegraph, power and light, and electric-railroad 
operation groups have been combined and are presented as one 
group—public utilities. Due to the extreme seasonal fluctuations in 
the canning and preserving industry, and the fact that during certain 
months the activity in this industry in a number of States is negligible, 
data for this industry are not presented separately. The number of 
employees and the amount of weekly pay roll in June and July 1933 
as reported by identical establishments in this industry are included, 
however, in the combined total of ‘ All groups.” 

The percents of change shown in the accompanying table, unless 
otherwise noted, are unweighted percents of change; that is, the 
industries included in the groups, and the groups comprising the 
total of all groups, have not been weighted according to their relative 
importance in the combined totals. 

As the anthracite-mining industry is confined entirely to the State 
of Pennsylvania, the changes reported in this industry in table |, 
nonmanufacturing industries, are the fluctuations in this industry by 
State totals. 

When the identity of any reporting company would be disclosed by 
the publication of a State total for any industrial group, figures for 
the group do not appear in the separate industrial-group tabulation, 
but are included in the State totals for “All groups.” Data are not 
ya aguas for any industrial group when the representation in tle 

tate covers less than three establishments. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 733 
COM PARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLSIN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN JUNE AND JULY 1933, BY STATES 


(Figuresin italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued by 
cooperating State organizations] 








Total, all groups Manufacturing 





_| Num- I Num- 
—_ her en Amount Num- ber on Amount 


of pay ber of of pay Per- 
estab- Lat | roll (1 estab- PL. roll (1 | cent of 

lish- Jul J week), lish- Jul d week), | change 
ments 1983 July 1933 ments 198s July 1933 

















Alabama 60, 550 
Arizona 7, 600 
15, 467 
California 237,717 
Colorado 28, 287 


$717, 200 203; 43, 656 499, 774, +10.8 
145, 549 . 57| 1, 966 35, 6 —3.8 
215, 335 173' 10, 588 +4.0 
5, 535, 929 1,097| 129, 167 ‘ +2.9 
572, 863 120} 10, 483 3 209, 346, +5. 4 


2, 905, 865 127, 978 
228, 976 i0. 7, 493 
669, 210 ‘ 2, 933 
358, 965 13, 026 

1, 102, 915 80, 090 


133, 649 3, 588 
6, 826, 338 3) 198, 445 
2, 298, 589 , 94, 135 
837, 902 . 25, 159 
1,320, 541 ; 28, 722 


992, 288 26, 215 
455, 812 . 20, 145 
800, 256 . 39, 056) 

1, 569, 267 . 58, 012 

7, 480, 874 187, 059 


5, 987, 376 " 223, 589 
1, 271, 605 > 29, 851 
110, 768 ‘ 5, 680 
2, 256, 099 . 65, 728 
212, 503 2, 523 


453, 095 10, 699 
35, 264 286 
34, 673 


639, 211 
4, 239, 153 170, 485 
790 


78, 946 
12, 545, 813 326, 780 
1, 573, 352 29| 128, 906 1, 489, 484 
80, 053 1, 095 23, 988 
8, 148, 813 306, 216 6, 111, 667 
10, 565 5. 191, 783 


+2.2) 529,751 
16, 357 : 274, 708 


+15.9| 551, 585 
+4. 2)11, 272, 925 346, 577 6, 789, 137 
+5. 6) 1, 199, 959 259} 51, 940 . 918, 893 
South Carolina___- 318 +6.8) 628, 132 179| 57,826 x 580, 444 
47; 2, 009 , 38, 772 


South Dakota 257 +3.2) 135, 367 
264; 52,154 [ 679, 320 


742 +6. 2) 949, 081 
821 +2. 5) 1,405, 724 3897 387,573 757, 418 
83) 4,161 81, 336 


281 , 892) +16.4) 239, 265 

377 +6. 5} 201, 879 116} 5,933 113, 490 
1, 278 +4. 5) 1, 314, 039 419} 60, 753 878, 472 
239) 25, 351 471, 072 


1, 140; +6. 3} 1, 009, 390 
53 173) 37, 783 685, 729 


8 +5. 0} 1, 627, 034 
9 1,098 +7. 1) 2, 459, 493 777) 116, 134 1, 908, 893 
122, 204 26; = 1,275 34, 413 


+hebe 
oOo om WOOO 


Connecticut... ---- 148, 391 

: 11, 054 
Dist. of Columbia. 29, 235 
22, 200 
92, 604 


2, 376, 222} ++-10.9 
160, 392} +12.6 
87, 883} —3.0 
177, 202} +5.6 
840, 088) +10. 6 


66, 438 
3, 683, 216 
1, 769, 551 
470, 185 
470, 630 


431, 824 
271, 496 
662, 927 
1,071, 595 
3, 445, 136 


§, 040, 785 
583, 887 
60, 113 

1, 242, 227 
50, 881 


222, 297 

7, 267 

538, 193 
8, 596, 483 
13, 228 


7, 309, 466 


Qo & © 00 00 


7, 356 
304, 734 
123, 669 
44, 101 
59, 792 


64, 244 
30, 754 
46, 639 
82, 084 
Massachusetts - _ .- 860, 058 


+ t+44t+ $4+t¢+ $1104 
OOO Comores 


Michigan 279, 603 
62, 670 
8, 968 
113, 664 
8, 927 


720, 21, 630 
1, 469 
New Hampshire. - 39, 192 
New Jersey 1, 539) 195, 602 
New Mexico 194, 4,916 


PO PAIBWMISP AKASPO BCnwpwoe 


+444 
NNO Se 
BwrohweK or SCoOrae te D cr © Anon Soon 


+t+++, 
Pen. 
“It 1c © 





t+ 4404+ + 
SR SRPar :; 


7, 991 
888 


Bs 


North Carolina- _- 
North Dakota_.-- 354 
Ohio 4,911 
698 


ae 
Non 
o-_ 


OOm BaWOh NOH WR 


44 
@rw 
neo 


653 
Pennsylvania 5, 134 
Rhode Island 903 


-SBRS } 
ERES SESSS 


& 
i 3 


+ 


ASA PENNS PSNON PAE 
+t4+++ 
VIN orien 


cam SO Ome CO see aSo oFAOs! S&S 


++++ ++ 
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| Includes automobile dealers and garages, and sand, gravel, and building construction. 

? Includes banks, insurance, and office employment. 

’ Includes building and contracting. 

‘ Includes transportation, financial institutions, restaurants, theaters, and building construction. 

5 Weighted percent of change. 

* Includes construction, municipal, agricultural, and office employment, amusement, and recreation, 
professional and transportation services. 

7 Includes laundries. 

§ Includes laundering and cleaning. 

® Includes construction, but does not include hotels and restaurants. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHM: \7s vy 
IN JUNE AND JULY 1933, BY STATES—Continued 
[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. but are taken from reports issu: | })y [Fis 
, cooperating State organizations] . 
; Wholesale trade Retail trade 
I r Num- Num- 
— Num- Amount Num- Amount 
State ber of —— Per- of pay Per- | ber of — Per- of pay | 
estab- Le cent of| roll (1 | cent of| estab- bas | centof; roll( | « f 
i lish- July cnange| week), | change} lish- j uly change| week), | chance 
‘ ments 1933 July 1933 ments 1933 July 1933 
| Alabama_.__._--_- 15 5591 —0.4| $14,778] +17.1 60} 1,827} —3.3| $27,063} -—35 : 
¥ pS ee 20 170 +.6 4, 383 +.8 173| 1,347 —8.2 22, 50¥ 7.6 A 
f Arkansas........-- 16 410 +.2 9, 189 —I1.4 130 1, 368 —.6 21,709 —1.3 Cc 
‘ California... ....-- 105 5, 046 +.3 189, 318 +2. 4 181} 21,512 —2.6 439, 020 —1.9 C 
; Colorado-......---- 27 910 +.7 25, 307 +3. 2 274 3, 835 —4.3 74, 594 —2.8 
| Connecticut... __- 50, 1,286 +1.8 34,798) +.5! 117| 4,909] —.7| 93,588) +10) : 
Delaware__......-- 7 108 +1.9 2, 294 +8. 6 y 197} +52.7 2,438] +15. 6 1 
Dist. of Columbia- 31 405 —1.7 11, 887 —1.5 404} 10,394 —4,2 204, 667 —6,3 ] 
ee 49 750 +11 17, 340 +1.1 73 1, 120 +7.7 19, 721) +3 9 ( 
F REE 32 440 +1.4 12, 740 +6. 5 28 1, 866 —5.9 28, 613 —4,3 
f 0 Ea 8 112 +.9 3, 080 +3. 7 50 353 +4. 1 6, 439 +2. 5 | 
L ) OSE ee 34) 1,950 +.9 45,240} +1.0 134| 20,117 —.6| 481,134 +. 8 : 
; Indiana.....------ 54 1, 074 +2. 8 26, 055 +8. 3 174 5, 684 —6, 1 89, 711 —6.7 
t |, ae ete) > Se 32 1, 032 +.7 25, 459 +4.8 126 2, 945 —4.7 46, 780 —§. 4 
Bene. 256.5 5545..-. 75 1,775 —.6§ 48, 188 +1.1 416 5, 256 —2.5 98, 482 +1.6 
t Kentucky--...---- 22 348} (1!) 7, 369 —.1 27; +1,608) —5.5 24,163) —6.2 
if Louisiana. _...-.-- 30 679 +1.5 14, 316 +1.7 21 2, 562 —1.2 35, 072 —3.2 
f BE mnbuaontibacs 17 441 +7.0 10, 307 +5. 9 71 895 —.7 16, 307 +3. 1 
qi Maryland-..-.---- 83 727} —1.2 15,880} +4.9 88| 6,332) —9.9 84,161; —8.4 
Massachusetts - - - - 711| 14,208| +1.2| 874,883; +2.2| 4,206| 58,726, 8.1) 1,158, 493 —.8 
‘iz 
: Michigan. .-...-.- 59 1, 481 +1.3 37, 296 +2.4 161 9, 477 —6.4 170, 759 2 
{ Minnesota. .__._-- 59 3, 979 +6. 2 105, 010 +5. 6 248 6,594) —16.8 110, 074) —10.7 
5 Mississippi-_---.-_-- 4 109 +1.9 2, 103 +6. 2 47 344 —.6 3, 416 +2. 1 
Missouri-_........- 52 4, 270 +1.4 104, 373 +2. 4 129 8, 212 ~—7.5 148, 346, —5i.f 
Montana_.....---- 15 239 +3. § 6, 628 +2.9 81 749 +2. 0 15, 969 +2.4 
Nebraska... -....-- 36 917 +.1 24, 085 +2.0 186 1, 565 —4.0 28, 259 —3.6 
Nevada. ....-.-- wl 6 85} +1.2 2,636} +7.2 39 240; +2.6 5, 658) 9=+3.9 
’ New Hampshire_. 18 207; +10.1 5, 109 +5. 1 71 741 —8.7 12, 184 +3. 0 
a New Jersey__.....- 24 571 +.5 16, 350 —1.9 408 6, 683 —6.5 142, 273 —7.7 
if New Mexico....-- 8, 86 —3.4 3, 122 —.2 53 259} +2.0 5,555) 39=+1.3 
New York-.-.-...-- 399} 10,705) +1.4) 325,405) +1.8] 3,900) 58,815) —9.3) 1,196,394) —-—8.7 
North Carolina... 16 225} —3.8 4 +.3 159 529} —2.0 10,457} —1.5 
5 North Dakota-_-_-__-. 14 199} +8.2 5,610) +10.5 34 394 —7.1 6,184) —3.9 
SS ay ee 227 4, 739 +1.0 118, 173 +4.9} 1,555) 31,712 +.9 541, 494 —3.2 
é Oklahoma... - 59 886 +1.1 21, 026 +1.4 65 1, 396 —6.7 21, 420 —4.5 
7 a 46 1, 005 +6. 1 26, 307 +3. 5 168 2, 034 —1.0 39, 392 +.5 
i Pennsylvania_-____ 127 3, 520 +.5 92, 601 +1.8 326} 24, 689 —4.5 455, 584 —4.8 
: Rhode Island-_-_.._- 42 964 —.3 22,665} +1.6 487, 4,574) —1.4 92, 959 +.8 
‘; South Carolina___- 13 168 —.6 4, 087 —2.0 14 387) —2.5 3, 580 1.5 
South Dakota_---- 9 120} +4.3 3,067) +5,.2 7 40} —11.1 572; —9.5 
Temmnessee_____.._- 33 691; +5.2 14, 829} +9.4 51] 3,035) —6.3 44,747) +5.6 
TS aUddnsuidinne 148| 2,868 +.7 70,358| +1.4 71| 6,856) -—4.8 98,897; —6.5 
, SUR 14 4691 +3.8} 11,855) +14.1 17 427, —2.1 5,777, +5. 1 
Vermont_.....___- 5 114 —4,2 2, 654 —4.8 34 408 +2.3 5, 625 +1.4 
Virginia........... 43 955 +.7 23, 265, +2.7 473) 4,417) +1.4 81,041; +3.9 
Washington__..... 81} 2,025) —L1 51, 234 +.7| 412) 5,691, -—2.9|) 105,454) -—2.2 
; West Virginia_._-_- 29 607, +4.1 15,411} +3.9 48 830} —2.5 13,470} —1.1 
Wisconsin......._- 1,780, +1.6) 389, +3.7 61} 8,725) —(1%) 121, 941 =. 
Wyoming........- 9 58} (11) 1,708; +5.6 41 209} +3. 4,827} +3.8 























11 No change. 


10 Less than one tenth of 1 per cent. 
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‘PARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLSIN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN JUNE AND JULY 1933, BY STATES—Continued 


(Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued by 
cooperating State organizations] 








Quarrying and nonmetallic mining | Metalliferous mining 





Num- Num- 
Num- Amount I Amount 
ber of pbs Per- | of pay g hy of pay 
estab- Las | roll (1 Lat roll (1 
lish- Jul ° week), Jul week), 
ments oy July 1933 : 1988 July 1933 





Alabama.......--- | . $7, 369 : $11, 853 

i 703 « 
; 3, 635 
California | . 17, 101 . : 
Colorado ‘ ; ; 21, 132 








Connecticut... -- 


Dist. of Columbia. 


19, 131 


8, 682 
8, 124 
5, 916 
8, 813 
9, 897 


22, 668 
4, 558 
1, 715 

15, 490 

Montana.......... f » 2, 141 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


+, 4+ 
Late 


Massachusetts... - 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 


EStx 


New Hampshire. . 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


North Carolina. -- 
North Dakota... 


Pennsylvania 


South Carolina.._- 
South Dakota_._-- 


Washin: 
West V 
Wisconsin..._..._- 












































'! No change. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISH \ 
IN JUNE AND JULY 1933, BY STATES—Continued 


[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports 
by cooperating State organizations] 



















Alabama 
Arizona -- 
Arkansas. 
California_ 
Colorado 


Delaware - 


Jeorgia 







Idaho 






Louisiana 
Maine- - -- 


Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 


Nebraska 

















Oregon 







Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Connecticut 


Dist. of Colur 
as 


SS ore f 


Maryland_- 


Michigan - - 


Nevada--_-- 
New Hampshire - 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


North Carolina - -- 


Oklahoma.__..---- 


State 


Kentucky--_-- 


Oe. - «- 


Pennsylvania. ---_- 
Rhode Island =e 
South Carolina..._|______- 
South Dakota...--|.._.._- 


Washington... ._--| 
West Virginia. ---- 


1bia_ 





Bituminous-coal mining 


Crude-petroleum producing 





Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 

ments 








} | 











Num- 

ber on 
pay Per- , 
roll cent o 
July change 
1933 


Amount 
of pay 
roll (1 
week), 

July 1933 


Per- 
cent of 
change 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Num- 

Amount 
<= Per- of pay I 
rol centof; roll (1 | cent of 
July change| week), | c! 
1933 July 1933 








9,076] +0.5 
ad 205, +12.6 





432} —66.2 
49,420} +3.6 


$98, 959 


111, 825 


7, 953 
716, 557 































































11 No change. 
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coMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS 


IN JUNE AND JULY 1933, BY STATES—Continued 


‘Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued 
by cooperating State organizations] 








Public utilities 





Num- 
ber on 
pay 
roll, 
July 
1933 





— 


Alabama 
ArizONB...cwcwcces 
ArkeNSRhicunwcewss 
California 

Colorado 


Connecticut 
Delaware 

Dist. of Columbia_ 
Fiori ccsiicenueds 
Georgia 


Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 


Maryland 
Massachusetts. - -- 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 


New Hampshire - - 
New Jersey. --.-..-- 
New Mexico 


New York. ....... 
North Carolina. _. 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina.__- 
South Dakota 


Vermont 
Virginia 





1, 606 
929 


4, 176 
6, 536 
1, 766 
1, 013 
5, 557 


9, 495 
5, 521 
10, 291 
418 





I) Ie 


HEA $ISI) aeteh Atti 
Oe RWW VOM WH We WWW rm wWO 


| 
-o~ 
> 
Ss 
si 


b+htt+ + 
orc w=) 


1231) 


CRN WOR NOON Who Ot 


Ipeet Atl! 


tit+ 








Amount 
of pay 
roll (1 
week), 

July 1933 


Amount 
of pay 
roll (1 
week), 

July 1933 





$34, 124 
29, 895 
89, 957 

1, 159, 730 

130, 237 


286, 015 

30, 052 
228, 057 
100, 880 
173, 643 


12, 873 

1, 803, 649 
201, 514 
204, 427 
109, 591 


138, 786 
90, 271 

66, 950 
824, 516 
1, 239, 892 


556, 341 
300, 359 
32, 485 
475, 507 
50, 698 


135, 443 
10, 170; 
59, 295 

595, 278 
10, 226 


2, 998, 990 
36, 148 
27, 973 

789, 824 
125, 000 


130, 486 

1, 362, 056 
93, 733 
30, 369 
23, 367 


91, 716 
171, 603 
36, 122 
24, 252 
132, 446 


247, 766 
139, 792 
279, 113 

10, 037 





$+ a tt4++ 
J Per pP 
wm % ™ DOO 


oo! ero 
POA PHASE 


Pi ite? +i} i 


+1i++ ++ 
1 
D Co s1 © Or t% NID & IDWS] 


wt go 
1) i+ 


“et 


mm gore | 
ridit 


me! § 
+144 


“PPP PrEFESP =PrrPr 


Ae ad ad a 
+ ttt 
RS 12a 
WW Go ON me on wnowcor 


+£+ 


1, 027 
1, 102 
9, 357 
56 
387 
317 
2, 195 


2, 836 
442 


riti¢ 
peRap @ 


It 


is 


696 
1, 842 


2, 413 
1, 054 
1, 369 

167 


| 
a ag 
DWOm WASH NAWDwDoe 


SEeR ENehs 


FPerPpPp PES PrP.’ . ‘ 
WOOO BROT CM ROD PAINS COROWOWD SHO PWOWAID WOKPDH OH OHW Nwewews 


tttt tlttt thbig bitts tetbt titi thet 
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10 Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 
12 Includes restaurants. 
13 Includes steam railroads. 


14 Includes railways and express. 


16 Data not supplied. 
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11 No change. 


16 Includes dyeing and cleaning. 


INTs 
IN JUNE AND JULY 1933, BY STATES—Continued , co 
[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued b ; 
cooperating State organizations] °y (Figt 
Laundries | Dyeing and cleaning oni 
N of prak | | | a | Num $e 
Num- Amount Num-! a Amount 
State | ber of — | Per- | ofpay | Per- | ber of | yb | Per- | of pay er. 
estab- roli, |centof; roll (i | cent of | estab- Lac f jeentof) roll (1 tof 
lish- | July |Chamge| week), |change| lish- | J?) |change| week), 
| ments 1933 | July 1933 ments | 1935 July 193: 
| | | ~— Ala 
Alabama.........- 5 487) +1.2 98,008) )) +1.6......-} .... 5 imematl Ari: 
- om 9 367; —1.3) See i WO ie ah es ree een Ark 
Arkansas_........- | 13) 874, +.) $,474,  +2.8)_.....- Be ad (OR. © Eg Cal 
California. .......- 16 6 4, 686 +1. 1) 83,896| +-2.1) ae eS Col 
Colorado.......... 9 596; +41.0 7, 692 +.8 8 134 +4. 7 $2, 140 ) 
j Col 
Hl Connecticut_..._-- 25} 1,265) +1.5, 2029) ~—.7 7] 182) 27) 3, 84 ) De 
A Delaware. _......- 4 298 —2.0 4, 598 —3.4)__. Ge SE ee a Dis 
; Dist. of Columbia_ 16 2, 245) —4,] 32, 776 —6.9 5 134 —6.9 2, 258 0 Fle 
¥ Florida_..........- 9 398, (1!) BEE hes on abtinebectinkwedelnaas Ge 
Georgia........... 11) 622 +.3 5, 384 -. : ‘ 83; +65. / 8S ) 
| | Id 
ee a See Sa a Sa: eee ee eee egy a a mae [ili 
pe SS | 1629) 1,884, +2.8) 26,987) +7.0)__...__|_. on ceri Int 
; Indiana........... 17; 1,339) -—21) 16,967) -3.1) id 169} —12.0! 2, 519 6.6 Jor 
eras 3) 206 —.5 2, 8E1 nt ee Ee ee Se Sl Ke 
i 5 Ee 16 43; 1,086 +.9 1S SG) os GG a nn cc chiicicwees Sern: © eae . 
: | | cf 
} Kentucky-.._...-- 15} 736 —.4 9, 192 —l. i 4 1521 —2. 6 2, 228 11.8 La 
; SSE PR Se a OE PS FoR ee ea M 
4 TS SS SEE 16) 408; +19.6 gt 2 ¢ ee SPR ee ee M 
i Maryland......... 25| 1,861; —1.8 26,614, —5.2 10 4545 —3.2 6, 790 M 
} Massachusetts. - -_! 114| 2,702 —.8 58,429, —8. 6 7 1,942, --8.2 $1,721 j a 
: | | | | ai 
i Michigan-_-_.....-- | 17) 1, 061) +.6 12, 053 --1, 2) 14 546 —7.3 9,187, —12.2 M 
: Minnessota_....._- | 13} 674| —.6 10, 467 —3.2 10} 372! —&.6 5, 963 —7.9 M 
A Mississippi._-.-...| 5) 210) (i) | 172) +3.7)_.....- ieee © aaeee hae M 
‘ Missouri_.......-. 30; 2,308) +2.3) 29, 730 — 2.0; 11) 394) —6, 2 6, 232 2 M 
t Montana.......... 13} 299 +2. ui 5, 004 -+ - ‘| “ (11) 417 —3.0 N 
Nebraska... ..-- 7 532, —5.0) 7,068} —6.6)...___- Ep one seek en N 
Nevada........... 3 47, +9.3) Oli) +14. 7j_.._._- eer SS 4 Reel N 
New Hampshire_- 14 288, +11. 6) 4,206) +13.0).......|.-.....- ‘eSRers sane N 
New Jersey... _.._- 26, 2,894) —1.9) 55,340) —4, 2) 8 21, —4.9) 5,990! ~7.4 N 
% New Mexico. --..- 4| 192) (ul) | 2, 940) SERS NY 1 Scales , 
| N 
New York _.-_.-.-- 70| 6,929) —1.1 113,424 —2. ol 13 4465 — 0 8, 472 5 N 
A North Carolina_-- Ml} = 747} «+1.8| = 7,262) —2 6... Rihietltga Spidiswsanel. cantina N 
. North Dakota_-..-. y 190) +1.1 2,819) +2. 1j....... are OE ceili ROE Q 
Miso tihthin cliheaeaak 73 3, 974) +. 8} 55,656) —2.2 = 1, 576 —5.2 24, 468 12.2 C 
Oklahoma......... 8 683) sal 8,053) +5 2)... SF Oy i ee , 
a 3 229 +. 9 3, 442 +6. ol 3 43 +4.9 913) I 
Pennsylvania. -.._- 41) 3,089) —.6 42,622) —3.6, 18) 976} —3.3 15, $08) 12.8 I 
Rhode Island _. 18 1,097; +1.4 18, 263) —.8) 5; 308 —9.9 5, 236) —11.5 : 
South Carolina.._. 7 285, +2.5 2,401) —2.2)....... SE eh See .. : 
South Dakota_.... 6 123; —.8 Shien RR EONS CS eee I ‘ 
Tennessee...-.--- 13} 919 +.5|  7,474/ +.8 4 47} +4.4 537] 6.5 " 
. — aeaea 18 93; -+.5 10,089, +2.6 11 362) +1.4 6,667) +2.8 { 
“Gea: 7 503} (11) 6,826 —.5 5 60}  —1.6 806,  —12 ; 
Vermont.......... 3 49} +40.0) 567| [| Se SP TEE Ts wohl . 
,, “eer 12 814 +3.0 8, 819) —.4 19 315 +. ‘I 4, 305 + , 
Washington...-... 9} 428) (a) | 7,962) —.1 ll 158} +.6) 2,490/ —6 
West Virginia... _- 18 620; +2. 5) 7, 46) +.3 & 187 —2.1 2, 388 —1.8 
Wisconsin......... 16 28) 990; +.3 SE el pane «Apia igbiten-|-oced wees = 
Wyoming........-. gj 94 | +4.4 eT |) Sees SCE: ARE aeeee | et 
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cOMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN JUNE AND JULY 1933, BY STATES—Continued 


(Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
cooperating State organizations} 


but are taken from reports issued by 








Banks, brokerage, insurance, and real estate 





| Number 
| of estab- 
lishments 





Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 


(OR edn SS deb bd et ddk cas nnccwecenasnd 
po EE ae a ae a ae 
tb ictnaineracunhoashousebecetochbumenn 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

se iidberindnd decenniiitcn 
Maryland 

Massachusetts 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 


Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Washington 
West Virginia 


Wyoming 


| 








Number 


on pay roll, 
Ju 


y 1933 


Percent | 
of change) 


Amount of 
pay roll 
(1 week), 
July 1933 


| 
| 


Percent 
of change 





341 
183 
224 

23, 005 
1, 046 


2, 036 
568 
1, 318 
515 


647 


138 
10, 259 
1, 194 
1, 151 
767 


5, 635 
609 


715 | 





| 
| 


| 


| 


i 





3 
7 
4 
6 
5 
5 
7 
+ 
.2 
9 
.0 | 
5 
.0 
3 | 
5 | 
4 | 
.3 | 
1 
.6 | 
.8 | 
8 | 
.6 | 
.0 
+. 1 | 
2 | 
.2 


++ 


ocooe.O he Qt Ww 


~ 
~ 
— 
~" 


tikes EEE+S 
on 


$9, 122 


4, 827 





5, 403 | 
757, 041 | 
35, 803 | 


72, 517 | 
19, 673 | 


48, 641 


17, 577 | 
21, 276 | 


3, 462 | 
358, 485 


39, 785 


37, 466 | 
22, 639 | 


29, 601 | 
13, 597 | 


4, 453 


31, 846 | 
188, 859 | 


132, 560 | 


80, 425 


3, 946 | 


141, 889 
7, 034 


17, 410 
11, 678 


348, 593 
2, 053 


+por 


to 


POI SOONDO 


tee ber bt + bts 


DW CHOWN SRR NPOWe. 


+, ++! 
ey err 


+ 


Pp > 


Lite 


i+++5 
| a ol ad 


letiga 
wo-Ibo OS bw ronson ce > wmnwoocn nn 
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! No change. 
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Employment and Pay Roll in July 1933 in Cities of Over 500099 
Population 


N THE following table are presented the fluctuations in em) oy- 

ment and pay-roll totals in July 1933 as compared with .)\h0 
1933 in 13 cities of the United States having a population of 500 (\\0 
or over. These changes are computed from reports received {),)1) 
identical establishments in each of the months considered. 

In addition to including reports received from establishments in ‘|e 
several industrial groups regularly covered in the Bureau’s survey. 
excluding building construction, reports have also been secured from 
other establishments in these cities for inclusion in these totals. 
Information concerning employment in building construction is jot 
available for all cities at this time and therefore has not been included, 


FLUCTUATIONS IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLL IN JULY 1933 AS COMPAKED 
WITH JUNE 1933 








| Number Amount of pay roll 
e+ Number on pay roll ak (i wal 
Cities | lishments ’ 

| 








: 0 
reporting ‘ 
in both June July change June July 
months 1933 1933 1933 1933 





New York City 309, 716 303, 188 
cumnee, Tl 194, 134 201, 176 
Philadelphia, Pa 129, 893 134, 746 
Detroit, 165, 117 180, 946 
Los Angeles, Calif 62, 543 63, 924 
Cleveland, Ohio 86, 147 88, 714 
St. Louis, Mo ‘ 66, 330 68, 762 
Baltimore, Md_.......--- 47, 019 47, 557 
89, 264 89, 101 
Pittsburgh, Pa 52, 440 51, 752 
San Francisco, Calif 47, 240 48, 867 

20 37, 068 39, 430 
40, 835 42, 849 


$8, 121, 275 | $8, 065, 567 
4, 766, 927 
2, 865, 928 
4, 062, 632 
1, 508, 698 | 
1, 801, 879 
1, 449, 337 
927, 223 
2, 115, 412 
1, 073, 886 
1, 144, 349 
861, 555 
825, 963 


++++4+4++ | 
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+++ | 
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Employment in the Executive Civil Service of the United States 
July 1933 


A gekiel were 18,006 fewer employees on the pay roll of the United 
States Government in July 1933 than in July 1932, and 10,380 fewer 
employees in July 1933 than in June 1933. 

hese figures do not include the legislative, judicial, or Army and 
Navy services. The information as shown in table 1 was compiled 
by the various departments and offices of the United States Govern- 
ment and sent to the United States Civil Service Commission where 
it was assembled. The data were tabulated by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and published here by courtesy of the Civil Service Com- 
mission and in compliance with the direction of Congress. Informa- 
tion is not yet available as to amount of payroll. The table shows the 
number of Federal employees inside the District of Columbia, the 
number of such employees outside the District of Columbia, and the 
total for the entire service. Approximately 12 percent of the total 
number of Federal workers are employed in the District of Columbia. 
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iy 1.—EMPLOYEES IN THE EXECUTIVE CIVIL SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
JULY 1932, JUNE AND JULY 1933 








Outside District of 


District of Columbia Odiiatbie, 


Entire service 





Perma-|Tempo- Perma-/Tempo- Perma-|Tempo- 
nent | rary! nent | rary! nent | rary! 





Number of employees: 
Jul Mts onieeesten es -| 65,098) 2,454) 67, 552) 472,900) 32, 606) 505, 506) 537,998) 35, 060) 573, 058 
June 1933 63, 067 2,370} 65,437) 466,443) 33, 552) 499,995) 529,510) 35,922) 565, 432 
July 1933 62,309; 3,753) 66,062] 460,160) 28, 830) 488,990) 522,469) 32, 583) 555, 052 

Gain or loss: 
July 1932-July 1933 — 2, 789) +-1, 299) —1, 490|—12, 740} —3, 776|—16, 516/—15, 529) —2, 477|—18, 006 
June 1933-July 1933 —758) +1, 383) +625) --6, 283) —4, 722)—11, 005) —7,041) —3, 339|—10, 380 

Percent of change: 
July 1932-July 1933 . - - —4.3) +652.9) -—2.2) -—2.7) —11.6) -—3.3) -—2.9) —7.1 —3.1 
June 1932-July 1933___..- —1.2) +58.4) +10 —1.3) —14.1 —2.2); -—13) -9.3) -—18 

Labor turnover, July 1933: 
yt Ee 





698} 2,024) 2,722) 4,896 14, 531; 5,594) 11,659) 17, 253 


Separations..............| 1, 456 641} 2,097) 11,179 57| 25,536] 12,635) 14,998) 27, 633 
Turnover rate per 100_. 1.11} 20.93] 3.19] 1.06 2.94, 1.06 34. 041 3. 08 





























“1 Not including field service Post Office Department. 


There was a decrease of 4.3 percent in the number of permanent 
employees in the District of Columbia comparing July 1933 with 
July 1932. Comparing July 1933 with June 1933, the decrease in 
permanent employees was 1.2 percent. While there was a substantial 
increase in the number of temporary employees, the total Federal 
employment in the District of Columbia decreased 2.2 percent, com- 
paring July 1933 with the same month of the previous year, but 
increased 1 percent, comparing July 1933 with June 1933. 

Employees for four new Federal agencies are included in the above 
figures. ‘The Federal Emergency Relief Administration, the Federal 
Coordinator of Transportation, the Tennessee Valley Authority, and 
the Public Works Administration added to the Federal pay roll in 
July, 310 permanent and 72 temporary employees. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, due to agriculture aid administration work, had 
a net increase of 1,435 temporary employees. This explains the big 
increase in temporary employees as compared with July 1932 and 
June 1933. 

Outside of the District of Columbia the number of permanent 
employees decreased 2.7 percent and the number of temporary em- 
ployees decreased 11.6 percent, comparing July 1933 with July 1932. 
Total Federal employment throughout the United States decreased 
3.1 percent during the same period. 

Table 2 shows employment and pay roll in the Emergency Con- 
servation Corps, sometimes known as the Forest Service. 


TABLE 2.—EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLL IN THE EMERGENCY CONSERVATION 
CORPS, JUNE AND JULY 








Number Pay roll 





June July June July 





Enrolled personnel 272, 219 293, 525 | $8,501,403 | $9, 166, 782 
Reserve officers. line 1, 132 1, 293 (1) 1 
Reserve officers, medical 867 842 (1) (1) 
Supervisory and technical 7, 236 11, 103 $873, 593 | $1,314, 528 


281, 454 306, 763 | ? 9, 374, 996 | ? 10, 481, 310 




















1 Data not available, ? Not including pay rolls of Reserve officers, line or medical, 
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The data in the above table were collected by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics from the War Department and the Forest Service of 
Department of Agriculture. 

On the last day of July there were 293,525 enrolled men in the | 
est Service. This is an increase of over 21,000 as compared with 
June. There were on the pay roll in the Forest Service 11.113 
supervisory and technical civilians on July 31, an increase of nearly 
4,000. The Forest Service as a whole increased over 25,000, « 
paring July with June. 


] 
Ne 


The pay of the enrolled personnel is $30 per month, except that * | 


percent of the members are being paid $45 per month, and an addi- 
tional 8 percent are paid $36 per month. The pay roll as shown {o; 
the enrolled personnel were figured on this basis. During thé month 
of July nearly $10,500,000 was paid to enrolled personnel and civilian 
supervisors in the Emergency Conservation Corps. Pay-rol! data 
for Reserve officers, line and medical, are not available. 


<< o 


Employment on Class I Steam Railroads in the United States 


EPORTS of the Interstate Commerce Commission for class | 

railroads show that the number of employees (exclusive of exc- 
cutives and officials) increased from 945,382 on June 15, 1933, to 
976,998 on July 15, 1933, or 3.3 per cent. Data are not yet avail- 
able concerning total compensation of employees for July 1933. 
The latest pay-roll information available shows an increase from 
$108 ,411,242 in May to $110,360,300 in June, or 1.8 percent. 

The monthly trend of employment from January 1923 to July 1933 
on class I railroads—that is, all roads having operating revenues of 
$1,000,000 or over—is shown by index numbers published in the 
following table. These index numbers are constructed from monthly 
reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, using the 12-month 
average for 1926 as 100. 


TABLE 1.-INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS I STEAM RAILROADS IN THE 
UNITED STATES, JANUARY 1923 TO JULY 1933 























. 12-month average, 1926= 100] 

Month 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
ee 98. 3 96. 6 95.6) 95.8} 95.5} 89.3 88.2} 86.3 73.3} 61.2 53.0 
ti a i Ai 98.6] 97.0] 95.4] 96.0; 95.3] 89.0] 88.9] 85.4] 72.7] 60.3 52.7 
PR ictccsduunbheed 100.5} 97.4) 95.2!) 96.7] 95.8) 89.91) 90.1 85.5 | 72.9} 60.5 61.5 
CC ees 102.0} 98.9] 96.6] 98.9) 97.4] 91.7] 92.2] 87.0] 73.5] 60.0 51.8 

: Pe dcecsuccbedbasvuwct 105.0} 99.2] 97.8} 100.2] 99.4] 94.5] 94.9] 88.6 73.9 | 59.7 §2. 5 
I ait ari induselibnitiin tiled 107. 1 98. 0 98.6 | 101.6 | 100.9 95. 9 96. 1 86. 5 72.8 57.8 53. 6 
ee dint sad dank 108.2; 98.1 99.4 102.9/ 101.0; 95.6) 96.6] 84.7 72.4 56. 4 55. 4 
0 SREY as oe ae 109.4; 99.0] 99.7 | 102.7} 99.5} 95.7] 97.4] 83.7 71.2} 55.0]- 
September-_........_-- 107.8 | 99.7} 99.9} 102.8) 99.1 95.3} 96.8] 82.2} 69.3] 55.8/)----- 
SNS 6 6c cndecdcoc.- 107.3 | 100.8 | 100.7 | 103.4] 98.9); 95.3) 96.9] 80.4 67.7 ow t...-- 
as 105.2} 99.0} 99.1] 101.2} 95.7 92.9; 93.0} 77.0] 64.5] 55.91- 
DRG i napwnccssees 99. 4 96.0} 97.1 98.2; 91.9} 89.7] 88.8 74.9 62. 6 54.8 

Average. .......- 104. 1 98.3 | 97.9} 100.0); 97.5} 92.9} 93.3] 83.5 70.6} 57.9 152.9 
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| 
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1 Average for 7 months, 
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Table 2 shows the total number of employees by occupations on the 
15th day each of May and June 1933 and by group totals on the 15th 
of July 1933; also, pay-roll totals for the entire months of May and 
June. Total compensation for the month of July is not yet available. 
Beginning in January 1933, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
excluded reports of ‘switching and terminal companies from their 
monthly tabulations. The actual figures for the months shown in the 
following table therefore are not comparable with the totals published 
for the months prior to January 1933. The index numbers of em- 
ployment for class I railroads shown in table 1 have been adjusted 
to allow for this revision and furnish a monthly indicator of the 
trend of employment over the period from January 1923 to the latest 
month available. In these tabulations data for the occupational 
group reported as ‘‘executives, officials, and staff assistants’ are 
omitted. 


TABLE 2.—EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS I STEAM RAILROADS IN MAY, JUNE, AND JULY 
1933, AND TOTAL PAY ROLL MAY AND JUNE 1933 


(From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occu- 
pations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups. 
cape figures for July 1933 are as yet available for group totals only] 














Number of employees at 


middle of month Potal earnings 


Occupations 


May June ] | _ re 
1933 | 1933 933 | May 1933 June 1933 














Professional, clerical and general___...___-_- 160, 811 | 160,771 | 162, 183 | $21, 045, 531 $21, 000, 433 
Clerks ike ; 83, 730 $3, 766 }...-- 10, 390, 674 10, 363, 380 
Stenographers and typists- sais 15, 294 15, 257 1, 780, 211 1, 777, 936 

Maintenance of way and structures aE 197, 171 | 204, 663 | 211, 702 14, 666, 251 15, 285, 283 
Laborers, extra gang and work train--_------ 15, 986 19, 452 797, 805 989, 805 
Laborers, track and roadway section. ; | 110, 109 | 112,174 5, 803, 483 6, 031, 733 

Maintenance of equipment and stores _ __...---- | 246, 896 | 251, 151 | 263,026 | 25, 728, 203 26, 125, 840 
Carmen ethnics es " | 49, 427 50, 528 ae | 5, 872, O11 5, 986, 456 
Electrical workers. ._...__-- spa ce decscwe cd EE TEER s on ind « 1, 000, 574 1, 001, 419 
Machinists - . _ _- > Shae) Reteg al: _.| 35,096 35, 771 4, 202, 412 4, 292, 251 
Skilled trades helpers. et 53,485 | 54,171 4, 555, 985 4, 646, 576 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, pow er plants, 

and stores) - - __- 19, 880 NB eicsad de a 1, 517, 152 1, 481, 391 
Common laborers (shops, engine houses, 
power plants, and stores) - SR Se-s ass 106 1oe----<-- 929, 227 967, 281 

Transportation, other than train, engine, and yard_| 121, 411 | 122, 533 24, 966 13, 529, 097 13, 503, 248 
Station agents __-_- _..} 24,380 24, 358 ee ee 3, 401, 321 3, 346, 068 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and towermen____- 15, 005 14, 943 |__- 2, 086, 309 2, 029, 522 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, and plat- 

TSA Pee ee ge ae 17, 330 17, 604 1, 282, 524 1, 321, 096 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and gatemen 16, 817  t | § Se 1, 140, 900 1, 136, 582 
Transportation (yardmasters, switch tenders, 
and hostlers) aia 11,776 | 11,760 , 967 1, 942, 122 1, 932, 288 

Transportation, train and engine 188, 157 | 194, 504 ; 31, 500, 038 32, 513, 208 
Road eonductors - - 21,172 21, 733 P 4, 552, 851 4, 668, 267 
Road brakemen and flagmen 43,128 | 45,042 6, 041, 530 6, 245, 427 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers__-________- me vw» § | ee 4, 106, 643 4, 284, 974 
Road engineers and motormen 25,242 | 26, 102 |. 6, 029, 887 6, 215, 972 
Road firemen and helpers--__.............-.-| 27,844 28, 677 aie ae 4, 332, 500 4, 479, 498 








ERS re a SR: | 926, 222 945, 382. 976, 998 108, 411, 242 110, 360, 300 




















Unemployment in Foreign Countries 


HE table following gives detailed monthly statistics of unem- 
ployment in foreign countries, as shown in official reports from 
July 1931 to the latest available date. 
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STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Australia Austria Belgium 








| Compul- Unemployment-insurance soci: 
Trade-unionists sory in- |_ * shite 
unemployed surance, j 
number | Wholly unemployed |Partiallyunen 
unem- 
ployed 
in receipt 
of benefit 





Date (end of month) 








Percent Number | Percent | Number | Pe 











64, 644 
70, 893 
74, 175 
82, 811 
93, 487 
128, 884 


116, 747 
120, 669 4 
119, 433 
122, 733 
134, 799 
159, 941 





November 
December 








January 


153, 920 | 
February-__- 


168, 204 
155, 653 
152, 530 
160, 700 
153, 659 
169, 411 
167, 212 
163, 048 
157, 023 
154, 657 
171, 028 | 


179, 560 
180, 079 
185, 267 
183, 668 | 
191, O84 | 
173, 819 | 
174, 646 | 
170, 081 | 
166, 160 
148, 812 
144, 583 
155, 669 


x ache Sag le ea nA 9 iin es 


September ' 
November 


“IAT Or 10 Ow © 


367, 829 | 


o> 








I in cid os et winlndtnin cdi 207, 136 
201, 305 
195, 715 
180, 143 
162, 781 
ee sat 


196, 237 
185, 052 | 
186, 942 | 
187, 222 | 
176, 174 





| 
397, 920 | 
401, 321 | 
379, 693 
350, 552 
320, 955 





| 106, 652. 7 | 
5 eae es I POE Aan angicocha 








| 


Danzig 


Date (end of month) ~ 


Canada 


‘zechoslovakia 


(Free 





Percent 
of trade- 
unionists 

unem- 


Number 
of unem- 
ployed 
on live 


Trade-union insur- 
ance funds—un- 
employed in re- 
ceipt of benefit 


Number 
of unem- 
ployed 


City of) | 


Denmark 


Trade-union une! 
ployment fund 
unemployed 





P is registered |}———-——_ — -— 
phe. bee Number | Percent Number | Perce: 








209, 233 
214, 520 
228, 383 
253, 518 


82, 759 
86, 261 
84, 660 
88, 600 
106, 015 
146, 325 


20, 420 
21, 509 
22, 922 35, 871 
24, 932 47, 196 
‘ 5 66, 526 
91, 216 


36, 369 
35, 060 


eononcom 


186, 308 
197, 621 
195, 076 
180, 456 
171, 389 
168, 452 
167, 529 
172, 118 
170, 772 


105, 600 
112, 346 
113, 378 
90, 704 
79, 931 
80, 044 
92, 732 
95, 770 
96, 076 
101, 518 
113, 273 
138, 335 


anor’ OOK OK OO 
POWOHO OM wWwewe 


809 
746, 311 


te 


872, 775 
920, 182 
877, 955 
797, 516 
726, 629 
675, 933 

? 636, 005 


—_ 
Ww 


141, 354 
139, 831 
116, 762 
95, 619 
84, 201 


“Ee 
1 Of Or bo 


to 


SSRs KSSSESESSSSL 


























1 Not reported. 3 ? Provisional figure. 
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STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 








Date (end of month) 


Estonia 


| 


Finland France 
| 





Number 
unem- 
ployed 

remain- 
ing on 

live 
register 





} 
| 


Number | 
of unem- 
ployed 
in receipt | 


Number 
of unem- 
ployed 
regis- 


tered | of benefit | 


| registered 


Number 
of unem- 
ployed 


Germany 


Trade-unionists 





Percent 
partially 
unem- 
ployed 


Percent 
wholly 
unem- 
ployed 





July 
August- 


September-_-..-------------- 


October 
November 
December 


January 
February 


April 

May 

June 

July 
August - --- 
Septem ber 
October 
November 
December 


Date (end of month) 





November - 
December 


Mae ee ; 
(| RE ee ae 


JU, 








35, 916 
37, 673 
38, 524 
51, 654 
92, 157 
147, 009 


241, 487 
293, 198 
303, 218 
282, 013 
262, 184 
232, 371 
262, 642 
264, 253 
259, 237 
247, 090 
255, 411 
277, 109 


315, 364 
330, 874 
313, 518 
309, 101 
282, 545 
256, 197 
239, 449 











5, 355, 428 | 
5, 772, 852 | 


6, 013, 612 
6, 000, 958 
5, 598, 855 
5, 331, 252 
5, 038, 640 


4, 856, 942 |___- 


4, 463, 841 





Number 
unem- 
ployed in 
receipt of 
benefit 





KH NWOAOCOCK WORK D> 
SK ONNOK OKA 














Great Britain and Northern 


Ireland 


| Great 


Britain 


Hungary 


2, 231, 513 
2, 376, 589 
2, 483, 364 
2, 534, 952 
2, 771, 985 
3, 147, 867 


3, 481, 418 
3, 525, 486 
3, 323, 109 
2, 906, 890 
2, 658, 042 
2, 484, 944 
2, 111, 342 
1, 991, 985 
1, 849, 768 
1, 720, 577 
1, 768, 602 
2, 073, 101 


2, 372, 066 
2, 455, 428 
2, 165, 891 
1, 938, 910 
i, 801, 930 
1, 726, 676 


= == 
Irish Free 
State 





Compulsory insurance 





Wholly unem- 
ployed 


Temporary 
Stoppages 


Number 
of persons 
registered 
with em- 





Number 


2, 073, 892 
2, 142, $21 
2, 217, 080 

305, 388 








Per- 
cent 


| Per- 


Number | cent 
| 


ployment 
exchanges 
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2, 662, 765 
2, 732, 434 
2, 879, 466 
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PPPNNE PNPNPNNNY 
ZS358 NEARZ 
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mwnwny 
= = O0 
#2 
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_ 
_ 
to 


I 
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Trade-unionists 
unemployed 


Compul- 





Christian} Social 
(Buda- Demo- 
pest) cratic 


SERsES82 


& 








sory in- 

surance— 
number 
unem- 
ployed 


21, 647 
21, 897 
23, 427 
26, 353 
30, 865 
30, 918 


31, 958 
31, 162 
30, 866 
32, 252 
35, 874 

3 66, 912 
3 77, 648 
3 57, 081 
3 80, 923 
3 70, 067 
3 102, 747 
5 102, 619 


8 95, 577 
3 88, 747 
§ 82, 503 
3 70, 039 
3 65, 296 
3 60, 578 








’ Registration area extended. 
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STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 











Nether] 


Japan Latvia 





Unemployn 
surance soci: 
unemplo: 


Number of unem- 


Official estimates, 
ployed registered 


unemployed 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 

remain- 
ing on live 
Number | I 


Date (end of month) 








Wholly 
unem- 
ployed 


Partially 
unem- 
ployed 


Number | Percent 





register 


July 
August 


637, 531 
693, 273 


25, 821 
30, 656 


406, 923 
418, 596 


2, 169 69, 026 
4, 827 70, 479 


September. 
October ___-__- 
November _. 
December _ - 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May. .-. 
June 

July 
August 
September. 
October - 
November 
December - - 


January . 
February-_-_- 
March 

April_ 

May 

June 


747, 764 
799, 744 
878, 267 
982, 321 


, 051, 321 
, 147, 945 
, 053, 016 
, 000, 025 
968, 456 
905, 097 
931, 291 
945, 972 
949, 408 
956, 357 
, 038, 757 
129, 654 


, 225, 470 

229, 387 
, 081, 536 
025, 754 
000, 128 
883, 621 | 
824, 195 





29, 822 
32, 828 
30, 967 
32, 949 


33, 277 
26, 321 
31, 636 
32, 720 
35, 528 
31, 710 
33, 218 
33, 666 
37, 043 
32, 556 
36, 349 
37, 644 


33, 003 
34, 506 
29, 129 
51, 871 
45, 183 
38, 815 





425, 526 
439, 014 
454, 675 
470, 736 


485, 885 
485, 290 
473, 757 
482, 366 
483, 109 
481, 589 
510, 901 
509, 580 
505, 969 
503, 958 
404, 212 
463, 403 


444, 032 
438, 250 
424, 287 


TIaooosx 


26, 


92 
99 


-eIOOCOK NW DOOCBOCO 








7,470 
13, 605 
18, 
21, 935 


14, 
7, 599 112 
4, 
7, 181 123, 947 
, 650 116, 524 
, 762 

3, 806 

7, 621 
,» 247 188, 252 





72, 738_| 
84, 548 
377 107, 372 
147, 107 | 


335 | 145, 124 


2) 202 139, 956 | 


912} 119, 423 | 
607 | 121, 378 


056 1] 3, o78 


126, 510 | 
128, 961 
142, 554 


226, 709 
187, 652 
165, 367 
147, 531 
123, 447 
117, 805 | 
118, 346 | 





} 





Date (end of month) 





September 
October __- 


0 2 ee 


December_____-_-- 


January ___-_- 
February 


September - Ae 
October 


December.. 


BES a Bale 
February 


New Zea- | 


land 


Norway 





Number 
unem- 
ployed 

registered 
by em- 
ployment 


47, 772 
50, 033 
51, 375 
50, 266 
47, 535 
45, 140 


45, 677 
44, 107 
45, 383 
48, 601 
53, 543 
54, 342 
55, 203 
56, 332 
55, 855 
54, 549 
52, 477 
52, 533 


51, 698 
49, 971 





exchanges * 





Trade-unionists 10 
unions) 


ployed 


Number 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 

remaining 
on live 
register 


unem- 


Percent 





22, 431 
27, 012 
29, 340 
32, 078 
34, 789 


35, 034 
38, 135 
38, 952 
37, 703 
32, 127 
28, 429 
26, 390 
27, 543 
31, 431 
35, 082 
38, 807 
41, 571 


40, 642 
42, 460 
42, 437 
39, 846 
35, 803 
30, 394 











20, 869 


Poland 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 
registered 
with em- 
ployment 

offices 








255, 179 

246, 380 
246, 426 
255, 622 
266, 027 
312, 487 


338, 434 
350, 145 
360, 031 
339, 773 
306, 801 
264, 147 
218, 059 
187, 537 
147, 166 
146, 982 
177, 459 
220, 245 


264, 258 
287, 219 
279, 779 
258, 954 
235, 356 
224, 566 | _-- 
213, 806 | -- 








4 Includes not only workers w holly unemployed but also those intermittently employed. 


5 Strike ended. 
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STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 








Date (end of month) 


Saar 
Territory 


Sweden 


Switzerland 


Yugo- 
slavia 








July 
August 
September 
October -_- 
November 


Decemnet...<4..J.-. * 


January 
February - 
March 
April 


June 

July BP 
pv a Sa 
September - - 
October 

November. - - 
December. . 


1933 
JanuatY ic. ~iis+- 
February - ~---- 
March --_- 
}+. eee 
May 
jabe |. . 32. 





Mad sccb eeteiads -<0<s 





Number 
of unem- 
ployed 
registered 


17, 685 
20, 205 
21, 741 
24, 685 
28, 659 | 
35, 045 | 


38, 790 
42, 394 
44, 883 
42, 993 
42, 881 
40, 188 
39, 063 
38, 858 
40, 320 
40, 72 

41, 962 
44, 311 


45, 700 
45, 101 
42, 258 
40, 082 
37, 341 
36, 492 


Number 


110, 149 


129, 002 


120, 156 
118, 251 
121, 456 
110, 055 





Trade-unionists 


unemployed 


46, 180 
48, 590 
54, 405 
65, 469 
79, 484 


93, 272 
93, 900 
98, 772 
82, 500 
75, 650 
79, 338 
77, 468 
80, 975 
86, 709 
92, 868 
97, 666 


93, 360 
89, 485 





RSRN! 
— bho mm OO 


to 
— 


| 





Unemployment funds 





Wholly unem- 
ployed 


Number 


12, 200 
9, 754 
15, 188 
18, 000 
25, 200 
41, 611 


44, 600 
48, 600 
40, 423 
35, 400 
35, 200 
33, 742 
35, 700 
36, 600 


38, 070 | 


42, 300 
50, 500 
66, 053 


40, 958 





Partially unem- 
ployed 





Per- 
cent 


Per- 


Numt 
umber | cont 


39, 000 
33, 346 
42, 99S 
47, 200 
51, 900 
61, 256 


Cr dod 


67, 600 
70, 100 
62, 659 
58, 900 
54, 500 
53, 420 
54, 000 
53, 400 
52, 967 
52, 100 
55, 700 
59, 089 


G2 = Ne oe 


BSONNNNNN 
CHoOSOeK KH WUAoOooc® 


— 


$7. 

16. 

12. 
9. 
8.7 
8.0 











Number 
of unem- 
ployed 


-| registered 


6, 672 
7, 466 
7, 753 
10, 070 
10, 349 
14, 502 


19, 665 
21, 435 
23, 251 
18, 532 
13, 568 
11, 418 
9, 940 
11, 940 
10, 985 
10, 474 
11, 670 
14, 248 


23, 574 
25, 346 
22, 609 
19, 671 
15, 115 














RETAIL PRICES 





Retail Prices of Food on July 15, 1933 


HE following tables are compiled from simple averages of the 

actual selling prices of the 15th of each month as reported to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of 
Labor by retail dealers in 51 cities. Comparable information by 
months and years, 1913 to 1928, inclusive, are shown in Bulletins 396 
and 495, and by months and years, 1929 to 1932, in the January, 
February, and April 1933 issues of this publication. 

Indexes of all articles, combined, or groups of articles combined, 
both for cities and for the United States, are weighted according to 
the average family consumption. Consumption figures used since 
January 1921 are given in Bulletin 495 (p. 13). Those used for prior 
dates are given in Bulletin 300 (p. 61). The list of articles included 
in the groups, cereals, meats, and dairy products, will be found in 
the May 1932 issue of this publication. 

Table 1 shows index numbers of the total weighted retail cost of 
important food articles and of three groups of these articles; viz, 
cereals, meats, and dairy products, in the United States, 51 cities 
combined, by years, 1913 to 1932, inclusive, and by months of 1932 
and 1933. ‘These index numbers are based on the year 1913 as 100. 
Taste 1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE TOTAL RETAIL COST OF FOOD AND OF CEREALS, 


MEATS, AND DAIRY PRODUCTS IN THE UNITED STATES BY YEARS, 1913 TO 1932, 
INCLUSIVE, AND BY MONTHS, JANUARY 1932 TO JULY 1933, INCLUSIVE 









































[1913= 100] 
Dairy Dairy 
Year All food! Cereals} Meats | prod- Month All food| Cereals} Meats | prod- 
ucts ucts 
| AE So 100.0; 100.0; 100.0 100. 0 1932 
| Se 102.4 106.7; 103.4 97.1 || January.._...--- 109.3 | 126.4} 123.4 106. 5 
Dive dicuicinowiew i 101.3 | 121.6 99. 6 96.1 || February......-- 105.3 | 125.0} 117.3 102.9 
SES 113.7; 126.8); 108.2 103. 2 || Mareh..........- 105.0; 124.3) 118.9 101.9 
Tee 146.4 | 186.5) 137.0 AUP”) eee 103.7 | 122.9) 118.6 97.4 
GS eee 168.3 | 194.3; 172.8 153. 4 ANOS SS 101.3} 122.6) 115.3 94.3 
SD bisccmentthpos 185.9 | 198.0| 184.2 176.6 || Jume...........-- 100.1 | 122.5] 113.4 92.6 
RRR RS 203.4} 232.1 185. 7 8) & eee 101.0} 121.2); 122.6 91.4 
 —— as 153.3 | 179.8) 158.1 149.5 || August.........- 100.8; 120.4; 120.1 93. 1 
| 141.6| 159.3) 150.3 135. 9 || September_....-- 100.3} 119.2} 119.2 93. 5 
SE intuneannnen 146.2} 156.9} 149.0 147.6 || October_......-- 100.4; 119.0; 1146 93.8 
| ene 145.9 | 160.4) 150.2 142.8 || November-_-....-- 99.4} 118.0] 109.1 93.9 
Sees 157.4 | 176.2) 163.0 147.1 | ie aa 98.7; 1148)! 103.2 95.9 
RC nectiotmmaiie 160.6 175.5} 171.3 145. 5 
ens credegibaitiinmelies 155.4 | 170.7)| 169.9 148.7 1933 
1928. .....-.--... 154.3 | 167.2| 179.2) 150.0 |) January......... 94.8; 1123) 99.9 93. 3 
ar, 156.7 | 164.1 188. 4 148.6 || February._..---- 90.9; 112.0 99.0 90.3 
eb ewikekaibinn 147. 1 158.0 | 175.8 136. 5 ;| March.........-- 90.5; 112.3; 100.1 88. 3 
AE 121.3} 135.9) 147.0 114.6 SR aqdtihagunbens 90.4 | 112.8 98. 8 88. 7 
IPC tntogmenesict 102. 1 121.1 116.0 96. 6 | RR RES 93.7} 115.8) 100.1, 92. 2 
{Sao oe 96.7} 117.2| 103.7 93.5 
OT intaineicishwidis 104.8) 128.0) 103.5 97.6 
| 
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TREND OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 


PRICES AS OF IS” OF MONTH 
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Table 2 shows index numbers of the total weighted retail costs of 
important food articles and of cereals, meats, and dairy products in 
the United States based on the year 1913 as 100 and changes in July 
1933 compared with July 1932 and June 1933. 


TaBLE 2.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE TOTAL WEIGHTED RETAIL COST OF FOOD AND 
OF CEREALS, MEATS, AND DAIRY PRODUCTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, AND PER- 
CENT OF CHANGE JULY 15, 1933, COMPARED WITH JULY 15, 1932, AND JUNE 15, 1933 


| Index (1913= 100) By wh eee te 











July 15, 1932 | June 15, 1933 | July 15, 1933 | July 15, 1932 | June 15, 1933 





101.0 ‘ 104.8 +8. 3 
121.2 é 128.0 +9. 2 
122. 6 103. 5 ‘ —.3 

91.4 ; 97.6 . +4. 4 




















Table 3 shows the average retail prices of 42 principal food articles 
for the United States, 51 cities combined, and index numbers for 23 
food articles based on the year 1913, for July 15, 1932, and June 15 
and July 15, 1933. 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES AND INDEX NUMBERS OF PRINCIPAL ART 












































OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES FOR THE YEAR 1913 AND BY MONTHS Ji ys 
1932, AND JUNE 15 AND JULY 15, 1933 
| » Average price Index number (1913- im 
| i = 
Article | 1983 19 
| Year | July Year | July —_——_. 
1913 /|15, 1932 June | July 1913 |15, 1932 June uly 
| 15 15 15 
- i | a _ Pe 
} | Cents Cents | Cents | Cents | U 
iit inc ceistipaimmigiplie alii pound. -| 25. 4 35.3 | 29.7] 29.8) 100.0 139.0 / 116.9 73 
ES SE ER SR do..--| 223) 31.0| 25.8] 26.1 | 100.0) 139.0) 115.7 1179 A 
in ditt bbhcuasibiinchdambnbtil do....| 19.8 | 24.9) 21.3} 20.9) 100.0 | 125.8) 107.6 105.5 } 
Oe be ee as ia do...-| 16.0) 181) 15.4) 15.2| 100.0| 113.1) 063 959 i 
p | REO a Leo do....| 121] 11.2] 10.0 9.6 | 100.0) 92.6, 826 793 I 
inte gt naineiinnenareianitl do....| 21.0) 25.5) 18.5 | 18.2/ 100.0/121.4/ 881 97 
el GIRS AS 2 a aR do... 27.0) 23.7| 22.5) 23.2/ 100.0! 87.8! 83.3) 38549 ] 
RES FESS Tee ae do..--| 26.9/ 36.0) 31.5) 32.1 | 100.0 | 133.8/ 117.1 1193 ] 
Ly NR IE ae Tort an Ta O..--| 18.9) 24.9) 22.7) 22.3) 100.0} 131.7 | 120.1 1189 ( 
cide dn ohitih onbanaiecdeddal do----| 21.3 | 23.6 | 21.4| 21.0| 100.0) 110.8 | 100.5 986 | 
Salmon, red, canned-.............- 16-02. can. -|.....-- |} 22.6) 190) 104 /......./......-|.....- ( 
Milk, a EPR SSS tae <. quart. 8.9 10.7 10.2; 10.4! 100.0} 120.2 114.6) 1169 | 
Milk, evaporated_.............- 1414-02. can--|_._..-- | 6.5 (24), eee ee aa 
NE I Es SEE: Bein’ pound... 28. 3 23.9 28.1) 30.9| 100.0; 62.4| 73.4 80.7 
pS SES ERE SM TE Pa G0....)..-.---| 146 13.0) 18.3 2.....-]......-}.....-- ; 
6S EE SESE Tee ES a 22.1 | 22.0, 23.1 | 23.6 | 100.0; 99.5 | 104.5 1068 
lh: SPOS PMP PCRES NT: Bie 8 do....| 15.8| 85] 9.7) 10.1| 100.0| 838} 61.4) 6349 
Vegetable lard substitute. _..........-- “TE eeee ae © te ° 3s. gator Seete eee eee 
Tie, GTOCeny CPOE... ccnnccncevctes dozen._| 34.5 22.8 20.0) 24.3) 100.0, 66.1) 58.0 70.4 
Ss 4 shee cldiie sic Sahealisarsate diane biivatad pound.-_| 5.6) 68) 66); 7.2) 100.0 | 121.4| 117.9 1286 
a CRS CANTREN BG FET OE o..--| 33| 32! 34] 4.0} 1000| 97.0 103.0 i219 
SS BE Rallis Bide Paco iake. aR ay “wie Be 3.8) 3.6 3.7 | 100.0 | 126.7 120.0, 123.3 
PN is hannah dibbbendsmousatl Se 7.6 5.6 = ae oe ES ES See 
Se ere a 8-oz. package. _|_._.._. 8.5 8.2 RORY ast OER: eee a 
, RRR Rr 28-0z. package__|_.__._. Fie ee 8 ¢ Se ee ee 
SE ccuuipadngntdiinn dhamscuen oe aes Sy a ge! ae yg ee ee + ee 
TE... <0ncchhdlinesbilttinae ttithe~ Se do...-| 7; 66 60) 62) 100.0 75.9/ 69.0) 713 
Nt COPEL CEN AE tees eg Hee OF gos a ye 7 peo Rios Ant a 
(LN RR EONE R do...) 17/ 19> 23) 36) 100.0) 111.8 | 135.3 | 2118 
Riis tier conus ar * asx Cheng 42' 46) 48/....... See i..|-... | 
SELIM EGE EE E , eS veo } ee |nnasena|a------|--..- ; 
Pork and beans-................-. 16-02. Can--|.-.-.-- , Le TET | WeEP Eiiodredippeaaetintece--|----.-- 
es IN no. . ani ings ao diniddes no. 2can-_-|......- | 10.5 RS) oO ie. ee esa--|-.-.... 
ile eS Sette ei te Ree ET sea a Renard | £2. ° Pe 4 | ey eer See eee 
Tomatoes, canned_..................... a ie 9.5 9.0 REE ieee eee ee 
SSR oe A Ra pound. 6.5 5.0 64, 55) 100.0/ 90.9), 982), 100.0 
, , SRRRNESTeEReER peeodioneseciianee do....| 54.4| 70.3 63.5 64.0 | 100.0 | 129.2) 116.7) 117.6 
ROS FER Ry RR eS EES ee do-.- 29.8; 29.7) 27.0) 27.0) 100.0; 99.7)| 90.6 90.6 
ag ee OO i OE, BS hice cemniscqeaddless----|--....- 
Sc EAE MAE SRL. RET “NRE co PRR sae be MT ccauddineam elses ser 
PRA At SE BERT Be dozen_-_}....... 23.0; 2.6) 24.8 /)....... tress SS ae 
anes ipridsoapcntieans i aicnirensint wel Seg F ! ed MN locdiecclhooultloccce~c|--.-.-- 





| 





Table 4 shows index numbers of the weighted retail cost of food for 
the United States and 39 cities, based on the year 1913 as 100. ‘The 
percent of change in July 1933 compared with July 1932 and June 
1933 is also given for these cities and the United States, and for 12 
additional cities from which prices were not secured in 1913. 
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Table 4--INDEX NUMBERS OF THE TOTAL WEIGHTED COST OF FOOD AND PER- 
CENT OF CHANGE JULY 15, 1933, COMPARED WITH JULY 15, 1932, AND JUNE 15, 1933, 
BY CITIES AND FOR THE UNITED STATES 































































Percent of Percent of 
change July || change July 
Index (1913= 100) 15, 1933, Index (1913= 100) 15, 1933, 
compared compared 
City with— City with— 
July | Juie| July | July | June July | June j July | July | June 
1932 | 1933 | 1933 | 1932 | 1933 1932 | 1933 | 1933 | 1932 | 1933 
‘ 
United States. ---- 101.0 96.%) 104.8 +3.8| +8. 3 Mobife_...........]...._.}......-]...... 43.3] +6.5 
| RE aie 106. 5 | 96. 5 |103.3 |—3.1 | +7.0 
Atlante. <avesoes~ 99. 6} 95.8) 100.9) +1.3) +5.3]) New Haven_._--_- 107.7 |100. 1 }109. 2 |+1.4} +9.1 
Baltimore....----- 106.4) 99.6) 106.8) +0.4| +7. 211 New Orleans__---- 97.1} 93.9 102.6 |+5.6| +9.2 
Birmingham. .--.-.- 99.1) 97.6) 100.9) +1.8) +3. New York.----.-- 109. 3 }103. 4 |110.0 |+0.7 | +6.4 
Restell,...ckieainiinw 103.5). 98.2) 107.4 +6.7) +0.0) Were... ...~... chin once eoscls----- —4.4| +7.8 
Ce) a a ee +0.9) +7.8) Omaha..._......-- 92.5 | 92.2 |100.8 |+8.9 | +9.3 
Buffalo..._--------| 106. 6} 100. 4) 109.8] +3.0| -+9.4]} Peoria............-].... |... .].----- +6.8 |+11.0 
oe 8 ee ei Sa | ee +3.1) +8.2}| Philadelphia-__-_--- 105. 0 | 99. 0 |106. 0 |-+0.9 | +7.0 
Charleston, 8.C_..} 104.6} 94.5) 101.2) —3.3| +-7.1]| Pittsburgh__-_....- 97.7 | 94.0 {102.5 |+4.9 | +9.0 
Chiceat... Avi-..- 111. 2} 102. 4) 112.2) +0.9| +9. 6i) Portland, Maine__|_...._|_....-}....-- +2.5 |+10.2 
Cincinnati. ...---- 101.2} 96.7) 105. 5) +4.3) +9.1]| Portland, Oreg____| 94.4 | 90.2] 95.7 |+1.4] +6.2 
Cleveland_......-- 98.9} 92.1) 103. 5) +4. 7) +12. 4)| Providence.______- 104.1 | 99.3 108.5 |+4.3 | +9.3 
Calpmi... <55cks.-- ee +5. 8} +12.9)| Richmond. ----.--- 103.0 | 97.8 |104.1 |4+1.1] +6.5 
Dalieti ss ck dee 93.1) 94.0) 99.5) +6.9| +5.9]) Rochester........-|......]....-.}_.-.-- +3.4 |+11.9 
DOUG budesdieue 94.9} 93.1) 101.8) +7.3] +9.3]) St. Louis_......__- 101.1 | 99.9 |108.7 |+7.6 | +8.8 
Detreth.aaieks cis 100. 6} 94.0} 105. 4) +4. 8) +12. 1]) St. Paul_.......---}.-----j_--- te +5. 8 '+13.5 
Fall River........- 100.0} 93.6} 105. 0} +5. 0) +12. Salt Lake City___-| 87.2 | 87.7 | 92.4 /+6.0)} +5.5 
pee EN Rae: Ee Se +8.0)| +8.7|| San Francisco-_-_-_- 103. 2 |103. 4 1106. 7 |+-3.4 | +3.2 
Indianapolis .-.-.-.- 100. 4; 92.8} 103.8] +3. 3) +11.8]) Savammah_._......}......}_.-.-.}_--_-- +6. 2 |+11.3 
Jacksonville... ..-- 90.8} 87.6) 95.2) +4.7) +8. Scranton..-.....--- 106. 6 |102. 2 }112.0 |+-5.1 | +9.6 
Kansas City. .-.--- 96.1! 98.2) 103.6) +7.8) +5. Os 65 oa. 101. 1 |100. 3 |103. 5 |}+-2.4 | +3.2 
Little Rock.... -- 89.7) 83.3) 88.9) —0.9) +6. ers ee ) eS CR +8.7 |+10.7 
Los Angeles..-.-..- 89.7) 88.4) 92 +3 +5. gton....... 108. 1 |102.7 108.5 |+-0.4 | +5.7 
Louisville_........ 93.0} 94.0) 102. 3\+10 +8. 
Manchester .._-...- 102.1} 97.0) 109.6) +7. 3: +13.0\| Hawaii: 
Memphis_......-- 92.3} 89.3) 95.8) +3 +7. EEE ena. (as ee —4.2| +1.3 
Milwaukee..._..- 105. 0} 100. 0} 111.3) +6. 0) +11. Other localities. _|......}.....-|...... —6.2} +1.0 
Minneapolis. .-_-_- 99. 93.9} 107.0) +7. 2) +14. 
































































Retail Prices of Coal on July 15, 1933 


ETAIL prices of coal as of the 15th of each month are secured 

from each of the 51 cities from which retail food prices are 
obtained. The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers but 
do not include charges for storing the coal in cellar or bins where an 
extra handling is necessary. 

Average prices for the United States for bituminous coal and for 
stove and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite are computed 
from the quotations received from retail dealers in all cities where 
these coals are sold for household use. The prices shown for bitumi- 
nous coal are averages of prices of the several kinds. In addition to 
the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are shown for Colorado, 
Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those cities where these 
coals form any considerable portion of the sales for household use. 

_ Table 1 shows for the United States both average prices and 
index numbers of Pennsylvania white-ash anthracite, stove and 
chestnut sizes, and of bituminous coal in January and July, 1913 to 
1931, and for each month from January 1932 to July 1933. An aver- 
age price for the year 1913 has been made from the averages for 
January and July of that year. The average price for each month 
has been divided by this average price for the year 1913 to obtain the 
index number. 

_ Table 2 shows average retail prices per ton of 2,000 pounds and 
index numbers (1913=100) for the United States on July 15, 1932, 
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and June 15 and July 15, 1933, and percentage change in the 
and in the month. 

Table 3 shows average retail prices of coal for household us» hy 
cities on July 15, 1932, and June 15 and July 15, 1933, as repcrted 
by’ local dealers in each city. 


Car 


TaBLE 1.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES AND INDEX NUMBERS OF COAL FOR TR 
UNITED STATES BASED ON THE YEAR 1913 AS 100, ON SPECIFIED DATES 
JANUARY 1913 TO JULY 1933 








Pennsylvania an- , + Pennsylvania an- | Bi 
thracite, white , thracite, white | ~ 
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7.1 

7. 60/139. 9 
7. 53/138. 6 
7. 50/138. 0 
7. 52/138. 4 
7 
7. 
7. 
7. 
7. 
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Om 
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7 
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3 
7 
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1 
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1 
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R. 
8. 
8. 
0. 
203. 8}11. 
0. 
9. 
9. 
1 
0. 


. 54/138. 

60/139. 

59/139. 

51/138. 

46} 137. 

ie 45)137. 

7. 43) 136. 

13. 22;171. 1/13. 7. 37/135 
12. 44)161. 012. 7. 17/132. 0 
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0. 
0. 
1, 
2. 
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6. 
4. 
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1925: January--.-..- 
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1 Insufficient data. 


TaBLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES AND INDEX NUMBERS OF COAL FOR THE 
UNITED STATES, AND PERCENT OF CHANGE ON JULY li, 1933, COMPARED WITH 
JULY 15, 1932, AND JUNE 15, 1933 








Yer cent of increase 


; +) or decrease 
Average retail price on — (+) July 15, 1933, 


compared with— 





| 
July 15, | July 15, | June 15, 
1933 1932 1933 





Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Stove 


Average pri 000 pounds 
Index (1913= na Ediiedncdebibdad tevocnuucte 
Chestnut: 
Average price per 2,000 pounds. ............ 
Index (1913= 100) 
Pineinons: 


Average price per 2, 
Index (1913= 100).. 























RETAIL PRICES 


TaBLE 3e—- AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE- 
HOLD USE, JULY 15, 1932, AND JUNE 15 AND JULY 15, 1933, BY CITIES 


== 








1932 | 


{ iT 
1932 1933 ! 





| 
City, and kind of coal =| | City, and kind of coal 
July July July 
15 15 15 





Atlanta, Ga.: Houston, Tex.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - ' , ’ Bituminous, prepared sizes - 
Baltimore, Md.: Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Pennsylvania ‘anthracite: Bituminous: 
Prepared sizes: 
: High volatile 
Bitu minous: Low volatile 
Prepared sizes: Run of mine: 
Low volatile . Low volatile 
Run of mine: Jacksonville, Fla.: 
High volatile . 7 Bituminous ous, prepared sizes - 
Birmingham, Ala.: Kansas City, 
Bituminous, prepared sizes ‘ Arkansas anthracite: 
Boston, Mass.: 
Pennsylv ania anthracite: TN A 
' . Bituminous, prepared sizes. 
NI Little Rock, Ark.: 
Bridgeport, Conn.: Arkansas anthracite, egg... 

Pennsylvania anthracite: Bituminous. prepared sizes. 
; Los Angeles, Calif.: 

Bituminous, prepared sizes - 

Louisville, Ky 
Bitemiiiven: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile 
Low volatile 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - . . 7 Manchester, N.H.: 
Charleston, 8.C.: Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - 
Chicago, Ill.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: Memphis, Tenn.: 
ES Se a ; 15. . Bituminous, prepared sizes . 
} 15. , Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bituminous: Pennsylvania anthracite: + 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile ‘ A . 50 
Low volatile ‘ 4 . Bituminous: 
Run of mine: Prepared sizes: 
Low volatile y . High volatile 
Cincinnati, Ohio: Low volatile 
Bituminous: Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Prepared sizes: || Pennsylvania anthracite: 
High volatile . oe ; 
Low volatile ‘ ‘ 1 
Cleveland, Ohio: Bituminous: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: Prepared sizes: 
High volatile 
: ‘ ; Low volatile 
phauiiiies: Mobile, Ala.: 
Prepared sizes: Bituminous, prepared sizes - 
High volatile ; . ; Newark, N.J.: 
Low volatile ' eo 8! Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Columbus, Ohio: af 
Bituminous: | 5 aes | 11. 50 | 
Prepared sizes: New Haven, Conn.: 
High volatile Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Low volatile 
Dallas, Tex.: 
Arkansas anthracite, egg... 
Bituminous, prepared s sizes | 
Denver, Colo.: 

Colorado anthracite: 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed _- 
Stove, 3 ‘and 5 mixed _.__- 

Bituminous, prepared sizes - 

Detroit, Mich.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite: 


S 8 &E 


el 


ee 
2 NS ONS 
288 





® Sh 





oe 
8 

















38 


New Orleans, La.: ; 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - 

New York, N.Y.: 
Pennsy!vania anthracite: 


SO op 
Ss 


— ee 
ae 
S3s 


Norfolk, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 


~ 
ae 
&8 


Bituminous: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile 
Low volatile 
Run of mine: 
Low volatile 
Omaha, Nebr.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - 
Peoria, IIl.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - 


Bituminous: 
sizes: 
igh volatile 
Low volatile 
Run of mine: 
Low volatile 
Fall River, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Stove 





7 Om 
3 e= 











— 
RS 
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—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR | 


HOLD USE, JULY 15, 1932, AND JUNE 15 AND JULY 15, 1933, BY CITIE Conti 








City, and kind of coal 


1932 


1933 





July 
15 


June 
15 


July 
15 


City, and kind of coal 





Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 


Chestnut 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Chestnut_. 


Bituminous, prepared sizes. 


Portland, Maine: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 


Portland, Oreg.: 
Bituminous, 

Providence, R 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 


s, prepared sizes- 


Richmond, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 


Bituminous: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile 
Low — 


Bituminous, prepared sizes- 


6. 67 
7. 43 


6. 39 


12. 38 
12. 13 


14. 72 
14. 72 
5. 16 





13. 94 
13. 69 
4. 39 





12. 
11. 


13. 91 
13. 66 
4. 67 








| St. Paul, Minn.: 


Pennsylvania anthracite: 


Bituminous: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile 
Low volatile 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes. 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite: 
Cerillos egg 
a anthracite: 


gg 
Bituminous, prepared sizes- 
—— Ga.: sh 
ituminous, prepared sizes- 
Scranton, Pa.: 
—e anthracite: 


Bituminous, prepared sizes- 
Springfield, Il.: 

Bituminous, prepared sizes- 
Washington, D.C.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite: 


igh volatile. ae) ee 
Low volatile 





7. 39 


25. 00 


24. 50 
15. 00 


28. 28 
8. 63 
8. 35 
9. 01 
4. 39 


313. 56 
5313, 26 


3 8. 29 
39. 86 


37. 50 





. 50 
. 00 


28.04 
7. 88 
7. 63 
9. 33 
3. 68 


312.92 
312. 66 


7.97 | 





77.40 | 





! The average price of coal delivered in bins is 50 cents higher than here shown. Practically all coal is 


deiivered in bins. 


2 All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. This 


additional charge has been included in the above price. 


3 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF SPECIFIED GROUPS OF COMMODITIE 


1926 = 100] 








| an || 
| | com- | 
| Semi- | a — | | Semi- 
manu-| Fin- | manu-| Fin- 
,.| fac-_ | ished = _— nnd fac- | ished | 
ale | tured | prod- om. form wie le tured | prod- 
} arti- | ucts : | wah | ucts 
modi-| prod- 
cles 
ucts 











and | 
foods 
| 
| 








74.9 | 69. 
70.0 | 67. 
81.2) 63 
118.3 82. 
150.4 | 109. 
153.8 | 124. 
157.9 | 130. 
198.2 | 149. 
96.1 | 103. 
98.9 | 96. 
118.6 | 99. 
108.7} 96. 
105.3 | 100. 
100.0 | 100. 

’ 95. 


132; 
January-.--| 
February-.- 
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October.__-| 
November__| 
December-.-| 
1933: 
January...- 
February--- 
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Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


A SUMMARIZATION of the weekly index numbers for the 10 major 
groups of commodities and for all commodities combined as issued 
during the month of July 1933, will be found in the aetiowing state- 
ment: 





INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEKS OF JULY 1, 8, 15, 22, AND 29, 1933 
[1926= 100] 








Week ended— 





Group ; 
July1 | Julys8 | July 15 Bree tr July 2 








fr] 
Ms 
c=) 


7 | 








Foods 

Hides and leather products 

Textile products : 

PE CA ines 5 os Sen 0 cmadpbobanyageedug bets <>} 
Metals and metal products 

Building materials 

Chemicals and drugs 

Housefurnishing goods 

Miscellaneous 


BREAKS 


| CBOSCONH ION |! wo 
| BENSSSSERRS | & 
| MOORMAN OH 
O69 bo me A1.G0 29.0 OVA 


| Oeste] 
NYON 





Wholesale Price Trends During July 1933 


Tue index number of wholesale commodity prices as computed by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department o! 
Labor shows an increase from June to July 1933. This index number 
which includes 784 commodities or price series weighted according to 
their importance and based on the average prices for the year 1926 as 
100 averaged 68.9 for July as compared with 65 for June, showing an 
increase of 6 percent between the 2 months. This is the fifth con- 









or 
ed 


‘e- 








Fruary, March, April, and May 1933 were 59.8, 60.2, 60.4, and 62.7, 


WHOLESALE PRICES 
seciitive month showing an increase, corresponding indexes for Feb- 


respectively. As compared with July 1932, with an index number of 
64.5, the July 1933 wholesale price level shows an increase of more 
than 6% percent over that of a year ago. 

Between June and July increases took place in 466 instances, de- 
creases in 40 instances, while in 278 instances no change in price 
occurred. 

This is the second consecutive month in the past 3 years that prices 
for the current month have shown an increase over the corresponding 
month of the year before. The all-commodities index, which indicates 
the trend in the general level of wholesale prices, shows that prices ‘n 
July were approximately 27% percent below the level of June 1929 


when the index stood at 95.2. 


The largest price advance was shown by the farm-products group 
which increased by almost 13 percent over the previous month. In- 


' creases took place in the average prices of grains, calves, steers, live 


poultry, cotton, eggs, fresh apples, oranges, hay, fresh milk at New 
York, peanuts, seeds, tobacco, dried beans, white potatoes, and wool. 


' Decreases were recorded in the average prices of cows, hogs, sheep, 
' hops, lemons, and onions. 


The second largest advance occurred in the textile-proaucts group 
which showed a rise of 10% percent from June to July. This increase 
was due largely to the increase in the price of cotton goods which was 
approximately 12 percent higher in July than in June. When com- 
pared with July 1932 an increase of 60 percent has been recorded in 
the wholesale price of cotton textiles in the 12 months. 

Among the food products which showed price advances during the 


_ month were butter, cheese; condensed, evaporated, and powdered 
_ milk; bread, oatmeal, wheat cereal, crackers, cookies, rye and wheat 


flour, corn meal, rice, dried fruits, canned fruits and vegetables, lamb, 
ham, veal, cocoa beans, lard, raw and granulated sugar, and vegetable 
oils. On the other hand, cured and fresh beef, mutton, mess pork, 
fresh pork, and dressed poultry averaged lower than in the month be- 
fore. The group as a whole increased 7 percent in July when compared 


' with June. 


The hides and leather products group showed an increase of approxi- 


mately 4% percent during the month. All subgroups shared in the 


advance. Coal, coke, gas, and most petroleum products showed ad- 
vances in averagé prices causing the group of fuel and lighting materials 
to increase more than 6 percent from the previous month. Electricity 
declined slightly from May to June. The May index number for gas 
has been revised to read 99.5 instead of 103.3 as previously aaidhed 

Metals and metal products as a whole continued upward during 
i due to advancing prices for iron and steel, nonferrous metals, 
and plumbing and heating fixtures. Agricultural implements and 
motor vehicles showed little or no change between June and July. 
The index for the group was over 1% percent higher than for the 
month before. In the group of building materials the average prices 
of brick and tile, cement, lumber, paint and paint materials, and other 
building materials moved upward during the month, while structural 
steel showed no change between the 2 months. The group as a whole 
recorded an increase of more than 6.4 percent. 

The group of chemicals and drugs registered a decrease of approxi- 
mately three fourths of 1 percent during July due to declining prices 
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for chemicals. Drugs and pharmaceuticals, fertilizer materials, yq 
mixed fertilizers increased slightly. The housefurnishing-goods ¢° D 
as a whole increased nearly 2 percent from the previous month. | ‘ot 
furniture and furnishings shared in the advance. 

Miscellaneous commodities rose 5\% percent between June and _|\)Iy 
due to advances in all subgroups. 


| : 
TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES. | 


784 PRICE SERIES. 
100 (1926 100) 
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The July averages for all the special groups of commodities were 
above those for June, ranging from less than 5 percent in the case o! 
finished products to 10 percent in the case of raw materials. 


Purchasing Power of the Dollar 


THe purchasing power of the 1926 dollar, expressed in terms o/ 
wholesale prices, computed from the index numbers of the various 
groups and subgroups of commodities is shown in the subjoined tab!e. 





WHOLESALE PRICES 759 


‘Xx NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF 
COMMODITIES 


[1926 = 100.0] 











Purchasing 
Groups and subgroups July 1932 | June 1933 | July 1933 | Power of 
. the dollar, 
July 1933 





4]] commodities-_-_.------ 


¥ 


$1. 451 
. 664 
. 362 
.110 
. 570 
. 527 
. 513 
. 200 
. 323 
. 969 
. 570 
. 159 
. 133 
. 127 
. 282 
. 250 
. 471 
- 416 
. 247 





| 





Farm products.--....---- 
( Grains. 
Livestock and poultry - 
Other farm products 
Foods_- 
Butter, cheese, ‘and milk 
Cereal products in - ee 
Fruits and vegetables_._............._....._______. 
Meats_- ghee SE 
Other foods - ——- ass 
Hides and leather produc ts 
Boots and shoes , 
Hides and skins -- 
Legtiiileses+<s- eae 
Other leather products ais a's 
Textile products satsn 
Clothing e 
Cotton goods------- ? 
Knit goods 
Silk and rayon - 
Woolen and worsted goods 
Other textile products. aS 
Fuel and lighting materials_-_--_- 
Anthracite coal * 
Bituminous coal - - - - 


FEXRKESSHASSASALES 


a ~] 
SENKSRARSS 
SOD WUWONWNWASCOCOUNWWNDWAWH ATP wr || < 








Electricity. ......--..--- reat 


Petroleum products _------- 
Metals and metal products-_-----_-- oka ae 
Agricultural as ene earn PE 


Iron and steel - 
Motor vehicles. 
Nonferrous metals 
Plumbing and heating 
Building materials ale 
| aa a 
Cement -_- pcipaie Gh bldnintabtelie > «ecaigl tule oon aed 
TT ESS oS) Ten ars ©. See 
Paint and paint materials. dibs .octeeditus ~~~ idee 
Plumbing and heating 
Structural steel- bie. 
Other building materials. ___- ‘ 
Chemicals and drugs 


WOW PAR WWDUADN OE AAW HE PONE NN AHO i] 


Drugs and pharmaceuticals-_--.._.._...._.___-___-. 

Fertilizer materials_-___-_-_---. a 

Mixed fertilizers SS PR 
Be dna a ee ho «ates Seward cineeee 


M ualetie 

Automobile tires and tubes 

oo ore 

aper an pulp. 

Rubber, crude 

Other miscellaneous 
Raw materials 
Semimanufactured articles 
PL 20... ndotohhoneedpectuvmoccs .-| 
Nonagricultural commodities 
All commodities other than farm products and foods - 





BRRSS 


~! 
o 





NOONE NH WOK OHMBAGOCOUNWKWOWS 2h 








OEOKHONWOCAAMDHKH DEAK COUUAAAANKE OH BONE NS 
RD IRD DOW ROARK DWADHN WUE OSCOW NUP AHUNOHW 


BASES 








' Data not yet available. 
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Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign Countries 


N THE following table the index numbers of wholesale price 

the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Departmen: ¢ 
Labor, and those in certain foreign countries, have been brow: 
together i in order that the trend of prices in the several countries 1 
The base periods here shown are those appearin: 
the original sources from which the information has been drawn 


be compared. 


of 

if 
iT 
LV 
In 
In 


certain cases being the year 1913 or some other pre-war perio(. 
Only general comparisons can be made from these figures, since, in 
addition to differences in the base periods, and the kind and number 
of articles included, there are important differences in the composi- 
tion of the index numbers themselves. 


years 1926-32, 


INDZX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE 


inclusive, and by months since July 1931. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Indexes are shown for the 


UNITED STATES AND |! 








' 














NE ans su caeveipcoahe ts te — foe 8 Austria | Belgium | Bulgaria | Canada Chile China 
Bureau > Ministry : Domin- La Nationa] 
Bureau of —— of In- —— ion yom Tarifi 
Computing agency--.-.| of Labor | Census tical dustry tical Bureau tical Com: 
Statistics and Bureau and Bureau of Bureau sio! 
Statistics Labor Statistics Shan; 
Janu- 
1926 1911 ary~ April 1926 1926 1913 192¢ 
Base period -.....-.-- June 1914 
(100) (1,000) 1914 (100) (100) (100) (100) (100 
(160) 
\ \ ,y vs 
Commodities 784 92 — a = 502 | (Paper) arty 
| RS eo Pea 100. 0 1, 832 123 744 100. 0 BEE Lnacasaned 100. ( 
El hinecwewatbaiadteas 95. 4 1,817 133 847 102. 4 @ Saree LO 
EE SS =. eS 96. 7 1, 792 130 843 109.8 96. 4 192. 5 101 
a ee “ 95.3 1, 803 130 851 117.0 95. 6 192. 4 104 
ip ccncnddnbabetos 86. 4 1, 596 117 744 94. 6 86. 6 166. 9 114 
ee eso 73. 0 1, 428 108 626 79. 1 72.1 152. 2 126 
ben owcibelicdh chen 64.8 1, 425 112 532 70.3 66. 7 230. 4 112 
1931 
. a 72.0 1, 428 114 635 79. 7 71.3 154. 0 127 
p | SE SS SE eae 72.1 1, 399 110 616 77.4 70. 5 149. 5 130 
September. -..--.---- 71.2 1, 391 108 597 77.1 69. 7 146. 2 129 
GEER OO 70. 3 1, 402 109 591 78. 7 69. 9 142. 3 126) 
November. ..-.-.--- 70. 2 1, 428 112 584 78.9 70. 7 148. 1 124 
December-.---..---- 68. 6 1, 425 112 573 77.5 70. 150. 9 121. 
1932 
Ee ae 67.3 1, 414 114 557 75.7 69. 4 146. 5 il9 
Peneuery..._.0s...- 66. 3 1, 449 112 554 75.9 69. 2 CS 
0 ee ae 66. 0 1, 438 113 548 75. 9 69. 1 506 Oh vx.--- 
i nieend 42taiibe no 65. 5 1, 431 112 539 72. 4 68. 2 189. 116 
Pr ciinianduhulliben ss 64. 4 1, 408 116 526 71.7 67.4 213. 6 116 
i écndedubatbeowe 63. 9 1, 390 115 514 71.7 66. 4 226. 6 BE 
pe ee ee 64.5 1, 397 112 512 69. 2 66. 4 230. 2 111 
BR ii cadihten<. 65. 2 1, 415 112 524 67.9 66. 7 239. 6 11) 
September --_.......-- 65. 3 1, 441 110 533 66. 9 65.9 281. 6 109 
keel ig arpa 64.4 1, 404 111 52¥ 65. 4 65. 0 293. 9 108 
November ..........- 63.9 1, 382 lll 525 63. 3 64.7 289. 0 106 
December.---- edhe aici 62. 6 1, 367 108 522 62. 5 64. 0 337.8 107 
1933 
ps SAT See 61.0 1, 344 108 521 63. 5 63. 9 346. 0 108. | 
February --...-.-...-..- 59. 8 1, 330 106 512 62.4 63. 6 344.7 107. 6 
Pins <¢cneionehe< 60. 2 1, 333 107 504 61.0 64. 4 343. 4 106. 7 
pT rege te 60. 4 1, 360 107 See 65. 4 351. 2 104 
DET tetas s we ctlanh Sg See 108 SE 66.9 357.3 104. 2 
* SR ae telnet ig I hem insacwibote 109 ge Eee oS EA 104. 



































1 Quotations, 154 since January 1932. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official— United States 


Kansas.—Commission of Labor and Industry. Labor Department. Annual 
report, for the year ending December 31, 1932. Topeka, 1933. 69 pp. 


KentucKy.— Department of Mines. Annual report, for the year ended December 
31,1932. Lexington, 1933. 93 pp., folders. 

A summary of the activities of the department, with recommendations for 
legislative revision of the mining laws to conform with modern operation and 
safety provisions. Includes a directory of mines and tables giving detailed 
information on employment, production, and fatal accidents. Attention is called 
to one explosion in which 23 workers were killed. 


MassacHusETts.— Department of Labor and Industries. Thirty-first annual 
directory of labor organizations in Massachusetts, 1932. Boston, [1933]. 
74 pp. (Labor Bulletin No. 165.) 


New Jersey.—Department of Banking and Insurance. Bureau of Banking. 
Annual report, for the year ending December 31,1982. Trenton, 1933. 127 pp. 
Contains data for the individual credit unions of New Jersey. 


New Yorx.—Department of Social Welfare. Division of Old Age Security. 
Annual report, 1931-32. Albany, |1932?|. 17 pp. (Extract from sixty-sizxth 
annual report of the Department of Social Welfare.) 

Shows that from September 1930 to June 30, 1932, a total of 97,053 applications 
for old-age relief was received, of which about one third were denied. At the end 
of the fiseal year 1931-32 there were 51,225 persons receiving old-age relief, 
of whom it is estimated one third were brought to destitution by the depression. 


Wisconstn.—Board of Vocational Education. Bulletin No. 17: Industrial reha- 
bilitation. Sixth biennial report, industrial rehabilitation division [1930-32]. 
Madison, 19382. 55 pp., maps, charts, illus. 

In his letter submitting the above report, the director of the State board of 
vocational education states that although the placement of rehabilitated physi- 
cally handicapped persons is more difficult in this period of unemployment, 
practically all those who have been retrained have been placed in earning positions. 


Unirrep Srates.—Congress. House of Representatives. Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. Unemployment relief. Hearings (73d Cong., 1st sess.) on 
H.R. 4606, a bill to provide for cooperation by the Federal Government with the 
several States and Territories and the District of Columbia in relieving the 
hardship and suffering caused by unemployment, and for other purposes, April 
11-18, 1933. Washington, 1933. 116 pp. 


~<a Senate. Committee on Banking and Currency. Further unemploy- 
ment relief through the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Hearings (72d 
Cong., 2d sess.) on S. 5336, a bill to amend the emergency relief and construction 
act of 1932, February 2 and 8, 1933. ‘ashington, 1933. 162 pp. 


~— Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Trade amano Bulletin No. 816: Iron and Steel industry and trade of 
India. ‘ashington, 1933. 23 pp. 
Data on wages in the iron and steel industry of India, taken from this report, 
are given in this issue. 
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Unirep Statres.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Inforn 
Circular 6724: Protective clothing in the mining industry, by R. D. Curr 
W.J.Fene. Washington, 1933. 15 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

Explains the benefits to the miner, the company, and the public from th 
vention of injuries through the use of protective clothing. 





Information Circular 6725: Explosives accidenis in Cali; 

metal mines, by S. H. Ash. Washington, 1933. 18 pp. (Mimeograph: 

Analyzes the cause and cost of explosives accidents and advocates the u 
electric blasting. 





Information Circular 6726: Safety practices in tunneling opera 
at the Hetch Hetchy water-supply project, city and county of San Fran: 
Calif., by S. H. Ash and C. R. Rankin. Washington, 1933. 15 pp., diagram 
A report on the methods followed to reduce accident costs during 11 years’ 
work on this project. . 





Information Circular 6731: Accident prevention at the New Bla 
Diamond coal mine, Washington, by S. H. Ashand R. W. Smith. Washingio 
1933. 20 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

Results of decision by the management that avoidable accidents must stop 
and that essentially all accidents are avoidable. 





Information Circular 6733: Evolution of methane detecting d: 
for coal mines, by L. C. Ilsley and A. B. Hooker. Washington, 1983. 12 jp. 
(Mimeographed.) 


Discusses in ‘detail the various old and modern devices for detecting methane 
(firedamp) in coal-mine atmospheres. 





Information Circular 6734: Metal-mine ventilation, by D. Harring- 
ton. Washington, 1933. 11 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


Explains the necessity of adequate ventilation and requirements to obtain it. 





Report of Investigations 3213: Investigations during 1932 of com- 
bustibles in manholes in Boston, Mass., by G. W. Jones and others. Wasi- 
ington, 1933. 17 pp., chart. 


Result of the third year’s survey for the purpose of eliminating explosion 
hazards in manholes. 





Report of Investigations 3216: Limits of inflammability of natural 
gases containing high percentages of carbon dioxide and nitrogen, by G. W. Jones 
and R. E. Kennedy. Washington, 1933. 23 pp., charts. (Mimeographed. 


Contains tables showing the limits of inflammability of mixed gases. 
— — Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 581: 


Laws relating to employment agencies in the United States as of January 1, 1933. 
Washington, 1933. 164 pp. 


Bulletin No. 588: Wages and hours of labor in the dyeing and 
finishing of textiles, 1932. Washington, 1933. 72 pp. 


Bulletin No. 595: Prison labor in the United States, 1932. Wash- 
ington, 1933. 216 pp. 


— Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 104: The occupational progress of 
women, 1910 to 1930. Washington, 1933. 87 pp., diagrams. 


A study of the changes in the occupational distribution of women during the 
last two census periods. In 1930 not far from 11,000,000 were reported as beiiig 
gainfully employed as compared with something over 8,000,000 in 1910. ‘hic 
greatest changes in distribution were a marked falling off in the number engaged i: 
agriculture, forestry, and fishing, and large increases among those engaged in 
public service, professional service, and clerical occupations. The number i) 
personal and domestic service had increased by over 600,000, but in spite of this 
the group showed a relative decrease, forming 29.6 percent of all women gainful! 
employed in 1930 against 31.3 percent in 1910. 
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Official—Foreign Countries 


AvsTRALIA.— Bureau of Census and Statistics. Official year book of the Common- 
vealth of Australia, 1932. Canberra, 1933. sxxrxit, 893 pp., charts, maps. 


(Contains the usual comprehensive summary of Australian data, the topics 
-overed including old-age and invalidity pensions, cooperative societies, immi- 
vration, child labor, salaries and wages paid in manufacturing industries, whole- 
sale and retail prices, rents, industrial arbitration cases, labor organizations, etc. 
BeLGruM.—Caisse Générale d’Epargne et de Retraite. Compte rendu des opéra- 

tions et de la situations, année 1932. [Brussels, 19332]. 88 pp. 

\ report on the operations of the General Savings and Retirement Fund during 
1932, including information on compensation for industrial accidents. 
DeNMARK.—Arbejderforsikrings-Raadet. Beretning for aaret 1931. Copen- 

hagen, 1933. 128 pp. 

Report on social insurance in Denmark for the year 1931. Includes legislation, 
financial statements, etc. 

— Invalideforsikringsraadet. Beretning for aaret 1932. Copenhagen, 1933. 

164 pp., charts. 

Report of the Invalidity Insurance Council of Denmark for the year 1932, with 
comparative data for earlier years. The report is in Danish with English transla- 
tions of the table heads, and there is a short summary in English of the administra- 
tion of the Invalidity Insurance Act. 


— Statistiske Departement. Byggevirksomheden, 1916-31. Copenhagen, 1933. 
62 pp. 
teport on housing construction in Denmark during the period 1916 to 1931. 
Includes information on legislation pertaining to housing and on cost of construc- 
tion. The table of contents, chapter heads, and table heads are in both Danish 
and French. 


(erMANY.—Reichskohlenrat. Statistische Ubersicht tiber die Kohlenwirtschaft 
im Jahre 1932. Berlin (1933). 129 pp., charts. 


Contains statistics of the coal-mining industry, including figures on wages and 
production, in Germany, with considerable data for other countries. 


Great Brirarin.—{Exchequer and Audit Department?] Committee appointed 
to enquire into the present position of cooperative societies in relation to 
income tax. Evidence. London, 1933. 119 pp. 


The report of this committee (Cmd. 4260) was noted in the June 1933 issue 
of the Monthly Labor Review. 

— Home Office. Factory Department. Annual report, for the year 1932 (in- 
cluding a review of the years 1833 to 1932). London, 1933. 134 pp., map. 
(Cmd. 4377. 

The present year is the hundredth anniversary of the passing of the factory 
act of 1833 in England, and of the appointment of the first Government inspectors 
of factories for its enforcement. In honor of this anniversary, the report is de- 
voted mainly to historical reviews, prepared by members of the staff, of the 
development of functions and responsibilities imposed by progressive legislation, 
while the usual discussions of the work of the past year have been redueed to 
brief summaries. 

—— Industrial Health Research Board. Thirteenth annual report, to June 30, 
1933. London, 1933. 36 pp. 

The report contains brief summaries of the studies carried out during the year 
covering environmental conditions such as light, heat, and noise; physiology 
and psychology of work; sickness and absenteeism; and vocational suitability. 
~— Mines Department. Coal Mines Act, 1911: Regulations and orders relating 

to safety and health. Revised to December 31, 1932. London, 1983. 172 pp. 
6687°—33——17 
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Great Britatn.—Ministry of Labor. National Advisory Council for Ju 


Employment. Fourth report: Hours of employment of boys and girls in ,,,. 
regulated occupations.”’ London, 1932. 21 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 


lle 


—— Unemployments Grants Committee. Final report, December 20, 19.) ;, 
August 31, 1932. London, 19338. 35 pp. (Cmd. 4354.) 
Reviewed in this issue. 
Huncary.—Office Central Royal Hongrois de en Annuatre stati 
Hongrots, 1931. Budapest, 1933. 3889 pp. (In French.) 
The yearbook contains statistical information for Hungary for 1931 and e: 


vears, the subjects covered including social insurance, unemployment, indu- 
accidents, industrial disputes, housing, etc. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFice.—Hours of work and unemployment. Su) ple- 
ment to the report to the |Tripartite] Preparatory Conference, January 1133 
Geneva, 1933. 47 pp. 

—— Invalidity, old-age and widows’ and orphans’ insurance. (Second ite; 
agenda of International Labor Conference, seventeenth session, Geneva, | 
second discussion, report II (supplement).) Geneva, 1933. 40 pp. 


—— Permanent Court of International Justice: Interpretation of the conventiv, 
1919 concerning employment of women during the night. Geneva, 1933. 
pp. (Official Bulletin, Vol. X VIII, No. 2, June 15, 1933.) 


—— Studies and Reports, Series M, No. 10: Compulsory pension insurance 
parative analysis of national laws, and statistics. Geneva, 1933. 782 pp 
This volume covers the scope, risks covered and cash benefits, benefits in kind 
financial resources, and administrative organization of compulsory pension sys- 
tems in 24 countries. 


LTO8 


OMm- 


—— Unemployment insurance and various forms of relief for the, unemployed. 
(Third item on agenda of International Labor Conference, seventeenth sessivn. 
Geneva, 1933; first discussion, supplementary report.) Geneva, 1933. 15 pp 


Nova Scotia (Canapa).—Department of Public Works and Mines. Annual 
report on mines, 1932. Halifaz, 1933. 285 pp., illus. 

Contains reports of the deputy inspectors of mines and quarries for the fiscal 
year ended September 30, 1932, and includes data on fatal accidents in coal mines 
and a directory of coal companies and mines. 

Swepen.—{Socialdepartementet.] Socialstyrelsen. Kooperativ verksamhet i Sv«r- 
ige, dr 1931. Stockholm, 1933. 457 pp. 

Data on the Swedish cooperative movement (mainly the central union, Kooper- 
ativa Férbundet, and the societies affiliated to it) for the year 1931. The report 
is in Swedish with table of contents and résumé in French. 


Unofficial 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LaBor LEGISLATION. An American plan for uneii- 
ployment reserve funds, with revised draft of an act. New York, 131 East 231 
Street, 1933. 19 pp. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR Sociau Security, Inc. Social security in the United 
States, 1933: A record of the sixth national conference on old age and social 
security, New York City, May 18 and 19, 1333, together with a census of old-ag 
security in the United States. New York, 22 East 17th Street, 19338. 123 pp». 

AmeERICAN Mepicat Association. Bureau of Medical Economics. Medica! 
relations under workmen’s compensation. Chicago, 535 North Dearborn Strc¢', 
1933. 157 pp., charts. 

The report covers the whole field of medical relations under workmen’s ¢011- 
pensation, and deals especially with many of the evils which have grown up un(ler 
it resulting in high costs to employers and unsatisfactory care of the injured. 
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AMERICAN PETROLEUM INstiTUTE. Departmentof Accident Prevention. Annual 


summary of injuries in the petroleum industry for 1932. Dallas, Tex., 1933. 
\4 pp., charts. 


Data from this summary are published in this issue. 


AMERICAN Prison AssocraTion, and OsBorNE AssoctraTion, Inc. Fundamental 
questions concerning prison labor. New York, 1933. 22 pp. 


BakER, EvizaABETH FAULKNER. Displacement of men by machines: Effects of 
technological change in commercial printing. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1933. 284 pp., charts, illus. 


Some of the results of this study, taken from the American Economic Review 
for September 1930, were given in the Monthly Labor Review for February 1931 
(pp. 78, 79). 

BoorHB, Viva. Salaries and the cost of living in twenty-seven State universities 


and colleges, 1913-1932. Columbus, Ohio State University Press, 1932. 158 
pp., charts. 


BRECKINRIDGE, SOPHONISBA P. Women in the twentieth century: A study of their 
political, social, and economic activities. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc.,19383. 364 pp. 


One of a series of monographs published under the direction of the President’s 
Research Committee on Social Trends. The discussion is confined to the 
activities of women outside their homes, and deals with these under the three 
heads of their organizations, their search for gainful employment, and their 
relationship to government. 

CuarRK, Evans. How to budget health: Guilds for doctors and patients. New York, 
Harper & Bros., 1933. 328 pp., charts. 

This volume by the director of the Twentieth Century Fund embodies the 
results of studies made by this organization on the problem of medical costs. 
The solution proposed is a plan for a medical guild modeled somewhat on the 
guilds of the middle ages. 


Comité CENTRAL DES HovurLLEREs DE FRANCE ET CHAMBRE SYNDICAL FRANCAISE 
pES Mines METALLIQUES. Annuaire: Houtilleéres—mines de fer—mines métal- 
liques. Paris, 35 Rue Saint-Dominique, 1933. (Various paging.| 

The annual report of the central committee of coal operators contains statistics 

of wages in coal and lignite mines in France in 1930 and of production in 1931 

and 1932 and the mineral production in France and its colonies from 1928 to 

1932. 


Doveias, Paut H. Standards of unemployment insurance. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1988. 251 pp. (Social Service Monographs, No. 19.) 


This study of the problem of insurance against unemployment covers all 
phases of the subject. The author favors joint contributions by both employers 
and workers rather than by the employers alone as is provided in the Wisconsin 
act, and also prefers a centralized non-profitmaking State fund jointly ad- 
ministered by representatives of the workers and employers rather than the 
Wisconsin plan providing for separate plant reserves. The appendixes contain 
reports of the Interstate Commission on Unemployment Insurance and of the 
American Feders ‘ion of Labor, as well as the text of the Wisconsin act and of the 
bill proposed in Ohio. 

EESTI AADRESS-RAAMAT 1932. Tallinn [1932?]. 4522 pp. 

Directory of State and private institutions, establishments and organizations, 
industrial firms, etc., in Estonia, including consumers’ cooperative associations 
and producers’ and cooperative banks and insurance associations. 


ENGINEERING News-Recorp. Construction costs, 1910-1932. New York, 380 
West 42d Street, 1933. 84 pp., maps, diagrams. 
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Ewinc, Jonn Bertivett. Job insurance. Norman, Okla., University of ( !:\q. 
homa Press, 1933. 263 pp. 


The two types of unemployment insurance bills introduced in various Si .; 
namely, those in which the emphasis is on prevention of unemployment and : 
in which the stress is on relief, are discussed and compared by the author. 
appendixes contain a discussion of the report of the Ohio Commission on U 
ployment Insurance and a summary of the bill drafted by the commissio: | 4, 
account of a standard plan developed in Wisconsin, standards for job insur:i:c6o 
developed by the American Federation of Labor, and a discussion of the c 
tutionality of unemployment insurance or reserves. 

Heinz, Frreprich WitHetm. Kameraden der Arbeit. Berlin, Frundshv 
Verlag, 1933. 155 pp., illus. 

Deals with the voluntary labor service and compulsory labor service in (er. 
many. Compulsory labor service, similar to that in Bulgaria, will -begi: jy 
Germany on January 1, 1934, under the slogan, ‘‘Labor service, not unem- 
ployment!” 

Instytut GosPpoparRstTwa SponEczNeGo. Pamietniki bezrobotnych, Nr. 1-5). 
Warsaw, Poland, 1933. 604 pp., map 

The volume contains 57 stories (memoirs) of unemployed workers of varico 
occupations, out of 774 stories collected in 1932 by the Institute of the Polish 
Republic. Each story contains personal characteristics of the unemployed worker 
interviewed, his trade, family status, etc., followed by a description of his ex- 
periences as a worker, employed and unemployed, his experiences in searching 
for work and relief, and his opinions of and attitudes toward society, State, 
industries, employers, and fellow workers, etc. Printed in Polish with French 
résumé. 
feaNnEs, W. W. Housing of families of the American Federation of Full-Fashioned 

Hosiery Workers, Local Nos. 1 and 89, Philadelphia, June—July 1982. 9 Phila- 
delphia, Kastner & Stonorov, Architects, 1933. 69 pp., maps, charts. (Studies 


in Social Economy, Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Department of Social 
Economy and Social Research, Bryn Mawr College.) 


Reviewed in this issue. 
Kirsu, BENJAMIN 8., and SHaprro, Harotp Roitanp. The National Indusirial 
Recovery Act—an analysis. New York, Central Book Co., 1933. 156 pp. 
This volume, dealing with the industrial control provisions under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, takes up in turn the need for the legislation, an explana- 
tion of it, and the rights of different groups under the machinery set up. The 
authors regard the act as the embodiment of the most progressive social legislation 
ever enacted in the United States. 
Kuczynski, Jiraen. Léhne und Konjunktur in Deutschland, 1887-1932. Berlin- 
Schlachtensee, Terrassenstrasse 17, 1933. 40 pp. 
Discusses wages and general economic conditions in Germany during the 
period 1887-1932. 
MINNEsoTA, Untverstry or. Employment Stabilization Research Instit it. 


Bulletins Vol. II, No. 2: A personnel study of Duluth policemen, by Hail’ 
S. Diehl and others. Minneapolis, 1933. 24 pp. 


A report of a study of 124 policemen, including their case histories, an analysis 
of their educational and occupational aptitude, personality and interest test scores, 
and the results of their medical examinations. 

—— Scientific management an aid to industrial control, by George Filip ''i. 
Minneapolis, 1933. 58 pp. 


Movtton, Harotp G., and others. The American transportation probi:™. 
Prepared for the National Transportation Committee. Washington, Brook: 19s 
Institution, 1933. Ixix, 915 pp., charts, illus. 
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\ TIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp, Inc. Collective bargaining through 
employee representation. New York, 247 Park Avenue, 1933. 81 pp., diagrams. 


This report, which gives a historical outline of employee representation plans 
in this country and a summary of the strueture and operation of such plans, is 
predicated on the idea that the National Industrial Recovery Act leaves to the 
aiministrative authority the power to determine what constitutes collective 


bargaining and whether or not existing employee representation plans comply 
with the requirement of the law. 


NussBAUM, FrepErRIcK L. A history of the economic institutions of modern Europe- 
New York, F. S. Crofts & Co., 1933. 448 pp., maps, illus. 


PHILADELPHIA Hovusine AssocraTIon. Rent changes in industrial housing, Phila~ 
delphia, 1932. Philadelphia, 1600 Walnut Street, 1933. 10 pages, chart. 
(Mimeographed.) 


Reviewed in this issue. 


Picou, A. C. The theory of unemployment. London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
1933. 319 pp. 


PrincETON University. Industrial Relations Section. Employee representa- 
tion: Selected references. Princeton, N.J., 1933. 6 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


Minimum wage legislation in the United States—summary of fact and 
opinion. Princeton, N.J., 1933. 29 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


Ross, CHARLES Freperick, Epiror. Stabilization of employment. Bloomington, 
Ind., Principia Press, Inc., 1933. 300 pp., charts. 

A collection of papers dealing with the problem of stabilizing employment, 
presented at the annual meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. All phases of the subject were dealt with including the ques- 
tions of technological unemployment, the social effects of mass production, 
unemployment insurance, the use of public works as a stabilizer of employment, 
and prices and monetary problems. 


Russet, Sace Founpation. Library. Bulletin No. 119: Social aspects of the 


depression—a selected bibliography. New York, 130 East 22d Street, June 
1933. 4 pp. 


TeaD, Orpway, AND Mertcatr, Henry C. Labor relations under the Recovery 
Act. New York, McGraw Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933. 259 pp. 

The authors deal with the practical considerations to be met by trade associa- 
tions and employers in the conduct of their relations with their employees, 
especially as these relations are affected by the National Industrial Recovery Act. 
Tokyo CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND INDusTRY. Annual statistical report, 1932- 

Tokyo, 19383. 274 pp. (In Japanese and English.) 

Includes data on wages and prices in Tokyo from 1921 to the close of 1932, 
and on number of employees in factories in Tokyo from 1912 to 1931 and in 
the country as a whole from 1914 to 1931. 

WiLLeFrorD, Mary B. Income and health in remote rural areas. New York, 
Frontier Nursing Service, Inc., 1932. 91 pp., maps, diagrams. 

This study deals with the relation of the incomes of 400 families in a remote 
section of Kentucky to the kind and amount of medical service secured by them. 
The study gives the cost of medical care and of medicines purchased by this 
group and shows the extent to which people living under such economic and 
geographic conditions can obtain medical care out of their own resources. 


Yoprr, Date. Labor economics and labor problems. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1933. 630 pp., charts. 
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